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THE Provence polacre which had brought 
me from ALExANDRIA to Canra, in my 
fecond vifit to the Ifland of CanpDia, had 
there left her cargo. The aétivity of the 
VOL. II. B cara- 
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caravane, that.is to. fay, of the carrying-trade 
from one port to another, was fo oreat. in 
the feas of Turkey; the circulation of mer- 
chandife was fo rapid, that, ,in lefs than a 
month, the veffel in. which I had. arrived, | 
_had taken in a frefh cargo for Smyrna; and, 
on the 30th of November, 1778, the day 
on which the fet fail from the harbour of 
Canes, the. had been waiting’ a week for 
a favourable wind, in order to proceed ta 

her new deftination. : \ Stn | 
I again availed miyfelf. of this vetlel to 
erofs the {mall {pace of fea, which feparates 
the Ile of Canpia from the firft iffands.of 
the Ancuipetaco. Though this is.a mn 
of no more than about. twenty-five or thirty 
hours, and the winds: had not thwarted us, 
we were three days on our pafflage. Indeed, 
we met with fome fudden and violent fqualls; 
- but, as they did not throw us out: of. our 
— courfe, we could’ not attribute to them the 
‘flownefs of our progrefs. It was occafioned 
by the currents which fet to the fouthward 
with fo much rapidity, tliat, the day after 
our departure from. Canza, we reckoned, 
“ourfelves.at no more than fix leagues from 
the Ife. of, Mrno; whereas, in reality, we 
were fil, diftant from it upwards of fifteen. 
are 
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The winter was beginning to be felt in this 
part of the feas of the Levant, not by hoar- 
frofts, but by impetuous winds; and this bad 
feafon, in’ which navigation is more rough’ 
and’ dangerous, in'the midft of-a labyrinth 
-of iflands and fhoals, . does “not laft’ three’ 
months: it is, in general, reckoned only 
from the middle of Decenber’ to the middle 
of February. In 1778, it took place much 
fooner. As early ‘as the clofe of November, 
the atmofphere was loaded “vith big clouds, 
driven by violent winds, ‘and’ tHe dky was'co- 
vered ‘with the black’ and finifter ‘appearance 
of avtempeft. This gloomy anticipation of 
ftorms foreboded | a remarkable’ variation in 
the ‘temperatute ; the winter of this year 
was, indeed, a’ very fliort one, but very 
cold, and covéred with ‘ fnow and ice both 
lands and plants, unaccuftomed ta lofe 
_their gentle watmth and their verdure. 
Although the wind was faint, the fky 
ferene, and the furface of the fea flightly 
furrowed by waves, when we came out of 
the harbour of Canea, we felt the fhip 
fake below, in an extraordinary manner; 
and thefe movements, which were communi- 
eated only from the bottom of the veffel, in- 
dicated a hollow ‘and internal agitation, a 
Ay a BQ certain 
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certain prefage of an approaching rifing of 
the waves. 

A furious gale of wind from the fouth-weft 
affailed us at the entrance of. the roadftead of 
Arcentrera.. I never faw the horizon fo 
darkened: the, the day was hidden: although 
the fun had: fcarcely reached the half of his 
courfe, night feemed to have fpread her black 
and, mournful wings over the earth ; and this 
darknefs appeared. ftill more profound. from 
the vivid brightnefs of the repeated flathes. 
of lightning which clove the fkies; thunder 
burft on all fides ; we had difappeared to the 
eyes of the. inhabitants of ARGENTIERA ; 
and their ifland,. which we were on the point 
of touching, ~was concealed in a fhade, im- 
penetrable to the moft. piercing fight. The 
danger became imminent, and. the. faint- 
heartednefs. of the captain. {till .mcreafed it: 
in his diftrefs, he vented his. murmurs againft 
me, who had induced him to.enter a channel 
fo narrow as that in which we were, and which 
he would have avoided, had I not wifhed to 
be landed. at ARGENTIERA. Fortunately, 
the fea could not rife in this confined {pace, 
and we fucceeded in cafting anchor under 
fhelter of. the ifland. This is the place the 
moft Beaune by fhips which navigate in. 
the 
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the ARCHIPELAGO. .. Situated at the entrance 
of that multitude of iflands, it affords to na- 
vigators an anchorage the more convenient, 
as it is open.on all fides, and no wind can 
prevent them from leaving it at pleafure. 
They likewife find there pilots accuftomed to 
conduct fhips in the midft of lands and rocks, 
feparated by a number: of winding channels, 
and affording little {pace to traverfe. 

This road of ArGeNTIERA is formed by 
the Ifle of Mrto to the fouth weft, by that 
of ARGENTIERA to the north, and by the 
{mall Iflands of San Geroreto and of Po- 
LIVO to the eaft.. Trading veffels anchor be- 
tween the Iflands of ArgenTieRa and San 
GerorGio, but nearer to the former, to which 
they commonly carry out a hawfer to ferve 
as moorings. In this pofition, where. veffels 
are fheltered from the wind and the fea from 
the north, as much as it is poflible to be in 
this road, they lie quite clofe to the foot of 
a high-mountain which conceals the’ view 
of the village, and no trace of habitation or 
culture is there to be difcovered. 

But this anchorage has not a fufficient 
depth of water for ihips of war and large 
veffels; they come to more to the north, or 
to the north-eaft, in a channel near Poxivo. 

Ror is o. Avremaris: 
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“A remark which, at firft fight, appears very | 


extraordinary, is, that in the place where 
large vetfels caft anchor, and where the cur- 
rents run frequently with great rapidity, the 


direction of thefe currents is often contrary — 


to that of the wind; that is to fay, that the 
waters run to the north, when the wind blows 
from that point,’ and that they fet to the 
fouth, when the fouth wind prevails. Their 
violence even is in proportion to that of the 
“winds, and fo impetuous, that it has happened 
more than once that a frigate, with hér mizen- 
topfail, maintopfail, and forefazil loofe, could 
not keep head to’ ee but remained riding 
- athwart. 

This fpecies of phenomenon, aftonifhing in 
the eyes of navigators little accuftomed to 
-obfervation, is the effect of the eddy or 


éurrent doubled, which caufes the waters to 


take a courfe contrary to their general di- 
rection. The more violently they are im- 
_ pelled by the winds, the more evident is this 
effect, and the more mutt it be felt by ae 
_ which are expoled to it. 

‘A fmall cove below the village of ArcEn- 
TIERA, and at nearly half the length of the 
channel, is fit only for the reception of the 
boats of the country, and, indeed, they are 


not 
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not there in fafety., When they have a rather 
long {tay tomake on the coaft of the ifland, 
they proceed: more to the northward, to a 
cove where they are perfectly fheltered.: This 
narrow harbour, which is’ fuitable. only to 
very {mall veffels, is called San Nicozo, 
from the name of a little chapel dedicated 
to Str. Nicuoras, in whom the Greeks have 
great confidence. This chapel is the only 
building on that coaft; all there is rock and 
defert. 

There was, or my arrival in the little cove 
of ArRGENTIERA, a Maltefe felucca, forming 
a part of an armament which had failed from 
Matra, aud was commanded by a French- 
man named Corat. Thecrew of this felucca 
-confifted only of fourteen hands. Of all pri- 
vateer’s-men, this captain was certainly the 
greateft knave. He was a Sclavonian, ex- 
--traordinarily brave, but ftill a greater drunk- 
ard, and at the fame time a plunderer ex- 
tremely dreaded. He had long followed 
this trade, and long been known in the 
Arcuiretaco, where he had rendered him- 
felf formidable, and had even had the au- 
dacity to fettle, having married a Greek 
woman belonging to Myconr: <A Greek, 
brother to a drogueman of the PorTE, com- 

Ea BANK manded 
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manded. there; the Sclavonian had fome dif- 
ference with him; and ended: by giving ‘him 
a found drubbing. After this violent: pro- 
ceeding, he rightly judged that it was not 
poffible for him to rémain in an ifland: go- 
verned by a powerful man whom he had fo 
outrageoufly treated: he retired: to a neigh- 
bouring ifland. But, the Greek having pre- 
ferred his complaint to the Captaim-Pacha, 
four t/chavoufchs, or police-officers of the 
- Porre, were fent thither with orders to the 
Greeks to give their utmoft affiftance in feiz- 
ing the Sclavonian. »The latter refided in a 
{mall village diftant from the fea: led by fome 
-bufinefs, he was on his way to’ the harbour, 
when ‘the ¢/chavoujfchs arrived there; he had 
no fufpicion, but was walking along in his 
ufual manner, armed at all points. The — 
police-officers had taken with them twenty — 
Greeks, and, in order to furprife the im- 
petuous foreigner, were advancing with pre- 
cipitation towards the place where he dwelt, 
“when they met him. He was not difcon- 
certed;, and, conceiving, from the fight of 
this party, that he was the man on whom 
they had a defign, he threw off his cloak, 
and. with his fabre in one hand, and a piftol 
in the other, lie- fell, fwearing at: the fame 

; / time, 
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time, on the undifciplined band, and put 
it tothe rout. . Turks and Greeks, all took 
to their heels; it was who could get away 
the quickeft. As for the Sclavonian, fatis- 
fied with having got rid of a troublefome 
and daftardly gang, and with having de- 
prived them of any with to return to the 
charge, he quietly continued his way. How- 
ever, he was fenfible that he could no longer 
remain in fafety in a country where he would 
not fail to be overwhelmed by numbers, and 
delivered up to the vengeance of the Turks; 
he quitted his wife and his dwelling, and 
returned to Matra, there to refume his old 
profeffion of free-booter. > _ 

Anxious to have a near view of fo paltry 
an armed veffel as the felucca commanded 
by this Sclavonian, I repaired on board. I 
was there offered a very nice collation of dr ied 
and preferved fruits, and excellent Cyrrus 
wine, which had not coft much to thofe who 
piqued themfelves on it. I was ‘extremely 
aftonifhed that a vetfel, fit at moft for a fum- 
mer carrying-trade’ in the ARCHIPELAGO, 
~eould have arrived there from Matra, 
and failed in the epen fea. Upwards of 
a month had elapfed fince this little felucca 
had Hea ok from the Commodore's fhip, 

and 
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their own ufe a fum of four hundred thowland 
hivres which they had on board, and which 
accrued from their depredations. © But they 
were not agreed among themfelves as to the 


and it was fufpeétedithat the feparation had 
been concerted arnong the people, to whom 
was imputed the defign of appropriating to 


means of fecuring the poffeition and the .di-- 


vifion of riches.fo ill acquired. The greater 
part of the crew meirufted the captain, 
and were apprehenfive that his connexions 


in thefe parts, his boldnets,: and his. dif- 


honefty, would induce hini to carry off the 
fum, and thus deprive of it his companions 
in danger and rapine.,) On, the other hand, 
they all dreaded to expofe themfelves, in the 


winter time, to-proceed to Maura in fo frail 


a veffel..; There occurred, 1m,my. prefence, a 
very animated difeuffion on the fubject;. the 


a 


refult was, that the commander would make - 


arrangements with the French captaim. of 
the polaere on board. of which [ had <ar- 
rived, to conyey to Marra. the privateer’s- 
men and their booty; and I. was requefted 


to-apprize the'latter/of a project which could 
not but be agreeable to shim. 


The. very next day; bt the time: Glee for 
fettling. abeut the freight, the Sclavonian 
: repaired 
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repaired on board'the polacre. [He dined there, 
and this interview gave rife to fome pleafant 
feenes, from the contraft afforded by the 
chara¢ter of the two captains. The French- 
man, a mild and well-behaved man, had- 
befides, a confiderable thare of devotion; 
the oaths and imprecations of the captain 
of the privateer affected him ftrangely; and 
he was on the point of figning his name, 
when, having’ obferved to the Sclavonian 
that he ought to think of the falvation of his 
foul, the only anfwer he received to this 
pious remonftrance, was the brutal affertion 
that that was ufelefs, becaufe it was not pof- 
fible that the Almighty could pay any atten- 
tion to rafcals like himfelf. 

At laft, after a long altercation, the price 
of the conveyance to Matta was fettled at 
twelve hundred dollars; the privateer’s-man 
requefted to return on board his felucca, in 
order, as he faid, to fetch that fum, and 
pay it inftantly; but we faw no more of him; 
and, after having, no doubt, deceived his 
_ people as to the pretended impofiibility of 
coming to any agreement, he immediately 
fet fail, and faluted us by the difcharge of a 
fwivel, on pafling us at fome diftance. 

A few days after, Captain Corat, the 

1. commander 
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commander of the expedition, came into the 
goad of ArGENTIERA with a dmall frigate. 
He was in fearch of his felucca, but we were 
unable to tell him what was become of her. 


According to,.every appearance, the little 
treafure which'dhe had on board had. been 
carried off by the Sclavonian, or fwallowed 
up. with him in. the waves...The next day 
but one after the arrival of. this frigate, 
there arofe a terrible gale from the north, 
which forced a Turkith thip of war to take 
fhelter in the fame road{tead, | ‘The wind was 
fo. violent, that, at the very moment when 
this thip anchored, her mafts were cut away, 
in order to avoid. dragging her anchors, 


and being dafhed to pieces ‘on. the coaft, 


The firft danger. being over, .the Turks: per- 
ceiving that they, ‘were near an enemy’s 


‘frigate, were preparing to jump overboard, 


and, fwim on fhore; ,.But the fame panic, 
which had taken poffeffion of the Turkith 


crew, reigned on. board the Maltefe: priva- 


teer; and, through ‘an, inconceivable, refolu- 


tion,  CoRAL cut. his cables,; and fled :with 


precipitation. Had, he taken the fmalleft ftep 
for approaching. the.difmafted fhip, he would 


have made himfelf» matter ‘of , her without 
‘experiencing the flighteft refiftance. 


"Lhe 
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_ The fame ftorm proved fatal to. a French 
vellel, having on board part of the fuite and 
equipage of Ismarx, a Bey of Ecypr, who, 
after having driven Murap Bey from Carro,’ 
had, in his turn, been..diflodged from ‘that — 
city, and banithed to Syria, whence he 
was repairing to ConsTantTtInoPuLe. ° This 
thipwreck was a misfortune for the Greeks of 
ARGENTIERA. The Porre difpatched aicadt 
with two veflels, in order to afcertain the lofs 
of the effects of Ismarx Bey, and: recover. 
the -greateft part pofible. I was witnels of 
the fort of inqueft of thefe pretended. officers 
of juftice; there were many baftinadoes dif- 
tributed, many vexations exercifed, and the 
moft valuable part of the booty remained 
in the hands of thofe who were come to fave 
it, and tranfinit it to the owner. | 

The number of fhips which repaired to. the 
road of ArGENTIERA, from every ‘point of 
the feas of the Levant, made the ifland of | 
that name an important poft for navigation 
and commerce. The French maintained a 

-conful there, and this place had been filled 

_by M. Bresr, who had refided there for up- — 
wards of forty years. His title was. changed, 
and his appointments were diminithed; he be- 
came vice-conful, and, during the latter part 


f ; of 
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_of his life, he had the mortification to fee 
himfelf reduced to the fimple quality of 
agent of the general confulate of Smyrna; 
a fingular reward for long fervices. But, at 
_a time when every thing was facrificed to the 
moft- mittaken. fhow, when modeft merit was 
frequently a title to forgetfulnefs and neg- 
leét,; when fervices unfupported by favour 
obtained no recommendation, fuch inftances 
of injuftice were not uncommon, efpecially 
in diftant countries, whence complaints ar- 
rived but feldom, always weakened, and, 
as it were, grown too old from the time 
‘that was taken up in their reaching home, 
and from the different channels. through 
which they were obliged to pafs before 
they could arrive at their deftination. 
What fenfation could, in’ fa@; be pro- 
duced, in the offices of Versariies, by’ 
remonftrances couched in a fimple ftyle, 
fupported by inconteftable facts and claims, 
but arriving under the fame cover as the 
accounts of a man whofe power and falary 
had increafed at the expenfe of him who 
preferred ithe complaint? Pages of writing, 
concerning objects of no importance, appeared 
alone worthy of occupying a few moments ; 
and fimple, but rational reprefentations dic- 
| tated 
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tated by juftice, the intereft of commerce and. 


navigation, thrown ,afide, remained. unno- 
ticed as well as unanfwered. 51 
_And what),avas ;the. peried . chofen for 
treating an eftimabte old man with: odious 
injuftice? That in which the fea-port towns 
of the Levant wwere inundated by a crowd 
of young men. fent by. the French go- 
vernment, for the purpofe of there difcharg- 
ing important functions, in, which it -is 


{carcely pofiible to. effeét-any good, what-- 


ever merit we may, fuppofe in thofe who 
are invelted with them, if they have not a 
knowledge of the manners and cuitoms, 
andifpenfable in a country where it is fome- 
times dangerous, and always. prejudicial, 
to be ignorant.of them. Qn the other 


hand, -how could it be imagined that the. 


conful-general at Smyrna, at the diftance 
of upwards of fixty leagues, and without 
any direct communication, could fuperin- 
tend the number of affairs of every kind, 
which daily occurred at ARGENTIERA? Ac- 
cordingly thofe_ confuls, more juft than 


the government, relied entirely on their: . 


agent for the trouble of fettling them. Con- 
tenting themfelves with a confiderable fa- 
lary, a fmall part of which arofe from a 


dilatory 
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dilatory and revolting reduétion in the mode 
rate ftipend of M. Bresv, they knew that no 
one would aét better than he, and they did not 
interfere, in any refpeét; in his adminiftration. 
“Jn faét, it would have been a difficult 
matter to combine with a long habit of the 
commercial and maritime affdits of the Lr- 
VANT, a more exténfive knowledge of the 
taftes and cuftoms of the different nations 
by which it is inhabited or -vifited, and a 
more merited confideration. Equally efteemed 
by the French navy, by the European mer- 
chants fettled in Turkey, and by the navi- 
gators attracted thither by trade’ or war, M. 
Brest enjoyed general efteem. The Turks 
regarded him as the moft upright of men, 
and the Greeks entertained for him the 
higheft veneration. Confidence attended 
him; born as it were the arbitrator of the 
frequent difputes which’ arofe in feas res 
forted to by different nations, his decifions 
were followed without appeal, as without 
murmur; his truly patriarchal authority 
made him a father, a beloved ruler; and the 
French flag, which floated above his houfe, 
although infulated, and without means of 
protection, was no where more refpected than 
at. ARGENTIERA. : 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Village or town of Argentiera.— Hou/és.—~ 
Fleas. —Feftival of the exaltation of the 

holy crofs. —Inhabitants of Argentiera. — 
Convent of Capuchins. ~Piaure which was 
Sound there. —Grand Vicar.—Period of the 
conftruBion of the prefent town of Argen- 
tiera. —Greek churches: —Vaivode.—Situa- 

_ tion of the Greeks of Argentiera. — Their 

agriculture: — Barley. a ine. — Domeftic 
animals. —W ater. 


THE only inhabited place in the Ifland 
of ARGENTIERA is on the fummit of a 
mountain of rocks, the afcent to which is 
by a very difficult road. It is hard to fay 
whether this place fhould be called a town 
or a village. Were we to pay attention only 
to the fmall number, and above all to the 
wretched conftruétion of the houfes, it would 
be moft affuredly no more than a bad vil- 
lage; but it is furrounded by high walls and 
cared’ by two gates, and this cironsaitnace 
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gives it fome appearance of a town and even 
of a city. 

Be this as it may, it is a poor place, the 
houfes of which, il-built, are ftill kept in | 


~worfe order: feveral are falling into ruins, 


and not one, but prefents, as it were, the 


.ftamp. of wretchednefs and the exterior of 


poverty. They are fmall, narrow, and by - 
no means lofty; they confift only of two — 


apartments, one of which, low and dark, has \_ 


every appearance of a den, and the other. is 


above it: the afcent to the latter is by a few 


fteps placed on the outfide, and the only door 
that if has, opens on the landing-place of 


this fort of ftair-cafe, without a baluftrade 


and without, a balcony. Openings, which 
which are clofed by-wooden fhutters, fupply 
the place of fathes, and the ground ferves as 
a floor or pavement. Accordingly there per- 
haps 1s no place in the world where there are 
fo many fleas, particularly. during the winter, 
as in thefe rude dwellings, efpecially in 
thofe which have not been occupied for fome — 
time; and the lodging which I hired was of _ 
that number: in ther: refpects, ARGENTSERA 
has this in common with other iflands of 


the ArcuipeLaco, where the buildings are 


no better. - Fhe multitude of thofe’ infeéts 


fy 
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is really extraordinary ; one is covered and 
devoured. by them; they {pread’ themfelves 
even over, and flip into the hair, which I 
had. not obferved elfewhere. It is afferted 
that they .are {till more numerous in the 
houfes inhabited by nurfes, becaufe, it is faid, 
they are attracted by the {mell of the milk. 
Thefe houfes, fo paltry, have by way of 
covering a bad flat roof, confiftine only of 
a fort of wooden hurdle, on which earth is 
fpread and beaten. Stormy fhowers frequently 
penetrate it, and induce the neceffity of load- 
ing it with frefh earth, which does not long 
fecure the infide of the houfe. In lieu of | 
- exerting greater care and intelligence in the 
conftruction of thefe roofs, the Greeks of | 
the ArcHiPELAGO, a people long addiéted 
to fuperftition, prefer relying on heaven for 
- the prefervation of their dwellings. On the 
eve of the feftival of the exaltation of the 
holy crofs, it is an ancient cuftom to {weep 
and clean nicely the flat roofs'of the houfes; 
when, towards the evening, the bells of the 
ehurches begin to ring, the inhabitants there — 
draw large crofies; and thefe figures are, to 
their credulity, the beft means of preferving | 
the top of their habitations from being pene- 
trated by the winter rains. | 
: (ayeg ae The 
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The evening of this very day which pre-. | 


. eedes the exaltation of the holy crofs, one 


of the greateft feftivals of the Greek church, 
fires are kindled in the ftreets of the towns 
and villages of the ArcuipELAGo, where the 


ynhabitants are not refiriGled by the prefence 
_ of their tyrants. They all, great and little, 


pafs thrice over thefe fires, at the fame time 
reciting prayers; by which they implore, 
from divine affiftanee, the prefervation | of 
their health during the following year, as well . 
as plentiful vintages. But, in order that 
thefe prayers may have all the efficacy which 
they expeét from them, they ferioufly affert 
that there muft be in the fires fome parts of 
the fefamum. plant. 

A. finele ftreet. makes the. oleclaniontane 


ef the. town. or village of ARGENTIERAS 


People who are as badly lodged as the Greeks 


of this ifland, were not likely to. think of — 
paving their ftreet, which, in rainy weather,’ 


is a long heap of deep mud; humidity, 
water itfelf then finds its way into the rooms 
of the ground floor, which are almott fub- : 
terraneous, and renders them habitations 
equally unwholefome and inconventent. 

. It is within this enclofure of wretched- 


nef that about two hundred Greek families — 
take 
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take up their refidence. There were in my 
time but two Frenchmen: the conful or 
agent, and another Provengal, who ferved 
asa pilot to fhips of war of different nations, 
which the protection of their commerce 
brought into thefe feas. There were no 
other Catholics than the families of thefe 
two Frenchmen;- the remainder of the in- 
habitants followed’ the religious principles of 
the Greek church. ‘This fall number of 
Latin Chriftians no longer required the care 
of feveral minifters. Some Capuchins, who 
had eftablithed themfelves there formerly, had 
abandoned their hofpice, built on the outfide 
of the town. This houfe was in ruins, and 
every thing that the Capuchins had left there - 
was become the prey of the people of the 
country and of ftrangers. I alfo faw there 
avery fine picture, which had not excited 
the cupidity of ignorant depredators, but 
which had great merit; it reprefented a 
miracle which the monks of the Triniry, 
- occupied, as is well known, with the redemp- 
tion’ of Chriftian flaves in the Mahometan 
countries, relate to have happened in Bar- 
Bary. Some of thefe monks, having learned 
that there exifted in the hands of the in- 
habitants of. BARBARY an enormous cyuy 

oS | cifix 
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cifix in bronze, arifing from the plunder 

of fome Chriftian hip or fettlement, did 
every thing in their power to obtain it; they 
fucceeded in this only by promifing to give 
a weight of filver equal to that of the reer 
It is the moment. when the feales are brought 
into the prefence of the officers of juftice and 
of an immenfe crowd, that the painter of 
this pi€ture has chofen. The crucifix is on 
one of the feales; bags of filver coin, which 
the pious zeal of the Trinitarians had had fo 


much difficulty to colle, are lying on the i 


ground; one of thefe friars, on his kweeol 
beginning to empty one of them into ae 
other weak and ‘{carcely are a few pieces, 
equivalent to the value of the copper crucifix, 
come out of it, than the equilibrium of the 
{cales is eftablithed. ‘The grateful admira-_ 
tion towards heaven, depiéied on the counte- — 
nance of the friars, the ftupid and ftern 
furprife on the faces of the natives. of Bar- 
Bary, the tone of truth which reigns in a’ 
group compofed of a multitude of details, 
together with the beauty of the colouring, 
announce a mafterly pencil, and made this 
picture a valuable work. The conful affured 
me, that an Englith traveller had offered the 
Capuchins to give them as many fequins 
t ca i we as 
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as it could hold, . placed-befide each other 


on the canvas of the picture;. and thefe - 


monks, who fet fo high a value on its _pof- 
feffion as to reject fuch confiderable offers, 
ended by abandoning it, and giving it up to 
the duft, and to the outrages of grofs and 
ignorant people. I had no difficulty in 
obtaining from the conful authority to refcue 
this fine work from approaching annihilation, 
and to bring it to Frances. It is there in 
- fact, but I cannot tell where; for it was taken 
from me fome time before my arrival, without, 
my being able to dilcover fine what was be- 
come of it. | 
The fmall church, or the chapel of the 
Capuchins, likewife ferved for the Catholics 
of ArcENTIERA; but this temple partook 
of the general wretchednefs; the moft fimple 
decorations were there wanting, and the 
ornaments, as well as the linen neceffar y for 
the altar, were falling into. tatters, , 
A fecular prieft, born in the Ifland of Scro, 
and who had ftudied at Rome, ftill pers 
formed divine fervice in this chapel. He 
affumed the title of grand vicar, and pre- 
tended to be invefted with all the powers of 
the bifhops in the Iflands of M1xo and Ar- 
GENTIERA, which, according to him, were 
| ee ee Oe, not 
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not in the dependency of any bithopric, and 
formed for him a little diftrié, over which 
he exercifed fpiritual fupremacy ; and, in 
truth, his eminent dignity did not fatigue 
him much; for there no longer exifted but a — 
fingle Catholic in the former of thofe iflands. 

All his functions were limited to faying the 
~mafs of the conful, and, by this trifling duty, 
he compenfated for the protection which the 
French government granted him, as well as 
to the. bithops and other Latin priefts {c at 
tered throughout Turkey. 

The prieft of ARGENTIERA was very proud 
of his nominal bifhopric; he fuffered no op; 
portunity ‘to efcape of {peaking of it, and 
particularly of inferting in the fmall number 
of aéts which he had to write, and which 
he increafed defignedly, the formula nedlius 
dicecefis s*, the declaration of his fpiritual in- 
dependence. With the exception of this 
little pride, which, in other countries be- 
fides the East, not unfrequently replaced 
evangelical .modefty, M. Marcopott, this 
Is the name of the ecclefiaftic, was cer 


” iis to ng dioce/e : thus are called the diftriés 

which ate not fubje& ‘to the jurifdidtion of any bifhop, » 
and where chapters or ecclefiaitical dignitaries difcharge 

; epifcopal functions, ° ; 
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tainly the beft man in the world; intelli- 
gent and anxious to acquire knowledge, 
he communicated with much complaifance 
that which he poffeffed refpe€ting his own 
country; he was extremely ufeful to me 
during my travels. I had conceived for 
him much efteem and friendthip, and I 
jearnt with concern that, a fthort time after 
my departure from the ‘Levant, he had 
funk under a long illnefs. 

His ordinary drefs confifted of a black 
caffock, like that of our priefts, a broad and 
high black cap of an equal width from one 
end to. the other, and a pair of whifkers. He 
was refpeéted by the Turks and Greeks; but- 
~ for this refpeét he was indebted to the pro- 
teGtion which he received from France; a 
protection which was then of very great 
_ weight in countries where our nation enjoyed 
confiderable influence and many exclufive’ 
advantages. | 

The town of ARGENTIERA is very. mo- 
(lern; its conftruction goes no farther back 
than 1646. A tradition, preferved among 
the prefent inhabitants, informs us that it 
was begun by fome Greek fugitives from the 
Ifland of StepHanto, who kept themfelves 
concealed, for fome time, in a wood which 
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then covered its fite. Thefe Greeks had - 
brought with them . in their flight an image 


of the Virgin, and they Diilie houfes in the . 
“place where the reprefentation of the mother- 


of God had been pleafed to: ftop with them, 
and to preferve them from the attacks of 
their enemies. 

Several Greek churches or chapels, fearcely 


poffefling more riches than that of the catho- 


lics, ‘are built behind the village. They all 


have, above their portal, little bells, which 


are frequently in motion. But, on a mite- 
rable and infulated land, their found f{eares 


not the Maffulmans, and they have difdainea 


to take away from a handful of: Greeks, 
whofe fituation yendered them little worthy 
of attention, a privilege which they refufe 


with feverity in almoft all the parts of their — 
empire, and which is of great ’value im the - 
eyes of people, whole whole chrittianity con- 


fifts in. exterior practices. 
A Greek of Ancenttrera itfelf, and faneet 


times of a neighbouring tland, goes every. 


year to ConstanTINOPLE, to purchate the 


right of oppreffing — his countrymen, under: 


the title of vaivede. This. piace.) which an- 


{wers to that of intendant, is'a@ poft which is 
put up to auction, and fold to the higheft . 


bidder. 
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bidder. ~ The iflands of the ArcurpEtaca,. 
where the Turks do not command in. per- 
fon, have the fame form of adminiftration ; 
the vaivode there collects the public reve- 
nues, impofes arbitrary fines; in a word, tor- 
ments his fellow-citizens by as many exactions 
and acts of injufticeas could be committed by 
the moft fevere and moft covetous Muffulman’ 


officer.. With the exception of ill ufage, of ~~ 


exceffes of an unbridled violence, in which 
the Turkifhscommandants fometimes indulge: 
themfelves, towards a people whom they con- 
fider as a horde of flayes and reprobates, the : 
vaivodes accompany their temporary functions 
with fo much harfhnefs and rapine, that the 
Greeks have moft frequently to repent being — 
governed by a man of their.own nation. ; 

And this cruel infenfibility, which fud- 
denly conyerts one oppreffed into a pitilefs 
oppreffor, is not peculiar to the Greeks of 
the ARCHIPELAGO; it is a vice common to 
all low and debafed minds, which know no 
more of power than its abufes, and confound - 
the duties of legitimate authority with the 
obligation of ufing extreme feverity. The 
black flaves. in the West Inprixrs had no 
overfeers more roygh and more inhuman 
than thofe of their ¢ own colour who had 
ve Rises acd 
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fhared their fate, and we fhall long have 
prefent in our memory. the horrors, the de- 
vaftation, and the pillage which have been 
wantonly committed by a few men of the 
dregs of the people, invefted, through the 


effect of an inconceivable delirium, with a 
terrible power, which could fcarcely be equal- me 


led by that affumed by ferocious’ ufurpers. 


The miferable fiate of ARGENTIERA was | 


not, I was told, carried to the pitch in 
which it is at the prefent day. I ‘was 
affured that, before the war between the 


Ruffians and the Turks, during which the 


former came from their northern countries 


by routes, the poffibility of which the igno- 


rance of the latter had not been able to 
difcover, and eftablifhed in the ArcuIPE- 
LAGo itfelf their ftation, their magazines, 
and their cruifes, whence they threatened 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, this 
country enjoyed greater comfort. But, dur- 
ing this ftrugele between the Ruffians and 
the Turks, the defencelefs iflands were given 
up to pillage and contributions, to’ which 
places that become the theatre of war are 
always expofed. And what crowd of ills 


muft overwhelm thofe where the barbarity 


of the men, who are at war, adds to the 
3 | horrors 
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horrors of which it’ compofes its dreadful 
train! Pirates, taking advantage of diforder 
and impunity, beeen by their robberies | 
’ the calamities of thefe countries; and Ar- 
GENTIERA, whofe road could not fail to be 
the place of the ArcuipELaGco the moft 
frequented by fhips of every fort, more ex- 
pofed than any other ifland, muft have been 
excefively impoverifhed. ANY 

Here was a general want of the necef- 
fary articles of life; neither corn, meat, 
nor vegetables were to be found. All that 
it was poflible to procure confifted of barley- 
bread and a few eggs. The whole ifland, 
which is fearcely fix leagues in circuit, is 
formed by mountains of rocks, and almoft 
entirely fteril. If we except a few fig-trees, 
fcattered among the vineyards and _ fields, 
no tree enlivens with its verdure a rugged 
and arid foil, formerly fliaded by forelts, and. 
where, more recently, ftill grew in abun- 
dance the tree whofe fruit furnifhes the moft 
ufeful, as well. as the moft favoury of oils. 
| Thefe latter fpecies of. plantations, which _ 
conftitute the wealth of a country whofe 
climate is favourable to them, were, at: 
ARGENTIERA, and on fome neighbouring. - 
lands, the prey of flames, directed by, the 
_devaftating 
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devaftating hand of war, during the long 
continuance of hoftilities between the Vene- 
‘tians and the Turks. © ) 
All the prefent induftry of the Greeks of 
_ this ifland is reduced to the culture of a 
little cotton, fome barley, and a few vines. 
When a perfon withes to eat other bread, he 
is obliged to fend for wheat from countries 
thore fortunate. During the winter, boats 
“touch here loaded with pitenite their cargo 
is prefently fold; for people, cbiineatidly re- 
duced to barley-bread, find a fort of treat 
in a fooddry and hard, but more relifhing. 
It is not that the bread which is made at — 
-ARGENTIERA, and ‘in almoft all the iflands 
of the ArcuiPeLaco, with barley-meal, is 
not good; the people of thefe countries 
fearcely eat any other. L lived on it a long 
‘time, and not ‘only found in‘ it no difagree- 
able flavour, but it appeared to me well- 
tafted and relifhing. In all the’ Easr, this 


bread, of pure- barley, is a very common: — 


aliment; the Hebrews made a great confump- — 
tion of it; and there is every ‘reafon to’ 
prefume, that anciently, as in our days, the 
culture of barley, and its ufe as daily food,’ 
would not have been fpread fo generally in’ 
countries where wheat grows in abundance, 


if 
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if the bread which is made from it had 
been reckoned a coarfe and even difgufting | 
food, like the fame bread in our northern 
departments. On my return to my own 
countty, I withed to compare the barley- ; 
bread which, in years of fearcity, is fome- 
times made in our villages, with that which 
I had fo frequently eaten without difguft 
in the Levant; and I found | that, inde- 
pendently of its colour, much blacker, it 
was confiderably heavier and really bad. 
Want alone can command the ufe of it; 
theréfore, the barley of warm climates muft 
yield a meal more favoury than in our 
countries. Perhaps too, this grain, which 
‘among us is not, commonly, deftined for the | 
fiiftence of men, has not obtained the fame 
attention as wheat in its grinding, and being 
made into bread; and, perhaps, better at- 
tended to, it would ultimately furnith bread, 
which would come near the goodnefs of the 
barley-bread of the Easv. | 
The wine of ARGENTIERA is not fo good 
as that of feveral- furrounding iflands; and 
this defect of quality proceeds, no doubt, 
only from bad management, fince the foil 
is as fit as in thofe other countries for the 
eulture of the vine. I am even aftonifhed 
| | _ tliat 
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that, the inhabitants contrive to make wine; 
. for, no fooner are the grapes ripe, than 
te eat them in fuch great quantities, that 
it appears likely that there would no longer 
be any remaining, whofe juice may be ex- 
prefled; and thefe fort of partial and antici- 
pated vintages are alfo one of the caufes of 
the mediocrity of the wine, for which are 
referved none but the grapes the leaft ae 

and of the wortt appearance, \ 
However, the Ifland of Mixa, which is 
very near, furnifhes the wine which is com- 
monly drunk at ARGENTIERA; very good ~ 
fheep are alfo thence procured. . The inha- 
bitants of ArcenTIERA poffefs only flocks, 
‘which are as pitiful as every thing that fur- 
- rounds them. <A few miferable affes, a finall 
number of hogs, and fome fowls, are the 
only domeftic animals that are there to be 
feen; and if they had not the refources 
which the fea prefents for fithing, and that — 
very limited one of fowling, it would be a 
‘difficult matter to live on an ifland which 
is almoft in want of every thing. Water 
even is not here common; here are no 
rivers, no rivulets, nor fprings; ‘no other 

than ciftern water is drunk.-. A marth of 


miry Wate which 1 is at the entrance. of the 
vELESe 
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village towards the fea, is the only watering- 
place where the fmall number of animals 
that are here fed can quench their thirft; 
its muddy banks are conftantly enlivened 
by wagtails;. thofe reftlefs birds diffufe life 
and gaiety in places where every thing in- 
fpires melancholy,’ where every thing feems 
ready to be annihilated under the weight 
of penury and. oppreffion. | 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Names of the Ifland of Argentiera. ws. Side? 


mines. —Cimolian earth.—Its properties; its 
ufe in the arts; the utility which might be 
derived from it for our manufactures; fu- 
cility with which it might be procured; its 


- nature. — Volcanoes. — Thermal waters. — 


Their properties; manner in which the 
Greeks make ufe of them; their fituation.— 
Bluifh fubfiance which covers the furround-. 
ing rocks. — Stinking lake. —Grottoes. — 
Mountain.—Birds.— Kedros. —Oil of Ke- 
dros.—Different nature of the mountains. 
—Prafe.— Hxcavations.—Wild artichokes. 
-—Semena. — Petrified wood. — Lentifk. — 
Saffron.—Manner of felling it.—Its price. 


Ir the little Ifland of Arcentrera neither 
affords the comforts nor conveniences: of life, 


N 


ature has made it an interefting place, from 


its fituation, and the fubftances which it con- 
tains in its bofom, or which it produces f{pon- 


taneoufly on its furface.. The ancients named. 


it 
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it Kimozos; they were alfo acquainted with 
it under the name of Ecainvssa, Virrr 
Istanp*, on account of the great quantity | 
of thofe reptilés which it fed, at a time 
when, little frequented by men, it was co- 
vered only by rocks, forefts, or brambles.— 
The Greeks ftill call it at this day Krmoxr. 
The Europeans difcovered there filver mines, 
whence has arifen the denomination of Ar- 
GENTIERA, by which they have not fince 
ceafed to diftinguifh it. 

Thofe mimes are abandoned; it is even 
probable that they never were very produc- 
tive, which may have occafioned the work- 
ing of them to be renounced. It is not 
known at what period they were open, nor 
at what other they were deferted. The inha- 
bitants have not preferved the remembrance 
of either, and they have taken good care not 
to make any attempt that might give the 
Turks reafon to fufpeét the exiftence of a 
- precious metal: this would have been to 
them a new and inexhauftible fource of ex- 
tortion and wretchednefs.. Under an odious 
tyranny, people do not become rich with — 
impunity ;\ imminent danger accompanies 


® Cimolus quae Echinuffa—Puin. Hitt. Nat. lib. iv. cap. xii. 


DQ what 
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whatever may fix attention and excite cupi- 
dity; and. they are fo reduced as to confider 
_ diftrefs a defirable bleffing. 

It appears that the principal mine, whence 
filver was drawn, is on a lofty cape, oppofite 
to the little Ifland of San Grorcio. The 
Ruffians, during their long {tay in the Ar- 
CHIPELAGO, attempted to work them anew. 
Talfo know that M. pe Lactvue, formerly: 
a captain in the French navy, made feveral. 
trials in that way; but thefe attempts and — 
thefe trials have demonttrated, that the quan- 
tity of the mineral was too fmall to cover the: 
coft of the working, and it is undoubtedly 
to the fame caufe that we muft attribute the 
ancient defertion of them. It might, never- 
thelefs; be poflible that, by puthing the la- 
bours to a greater depth than has _ been 
hitherto done, adventurers might meet with 
veins more rich and-an ore more abundant, 
which might indemnify them for the ex- 
penfes, and yield a profit; but {peculations of 
. this nature fhould be deferred to other times, 
in. countries where, through the effect of a 
firange barbarifm, national riches become the 
fcourge and the ruin of individuals, and 
where the mats of earth and rocks, which 
Me wate cover 
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| | 
cover thefe gifts of Nature, cannot be com- 
pofed of ftrata too thick. 

The fea wafhes the foot of this moun- 
tain, which is faid to contain filver. There 
it is that the iflanders go to fupply them- 
felves with an argillaceous fubftance, diluted 
by the waters, and which ferves them in lieu 
of foap for wafhing their lmen. The anci- 
ents knew it by the name of terra Cimolia, 
from that of Aruotos, which they had given 
to the ifland where it is to be found. It has 
been confounded with other different mineral 
fubftances. There is no work on mineralogy 
that does not make mention of Cimolian 
earth; but in all there exitts, on this fubject, 
an equal confufion of words and things.’ In 
like manner as the name of terra /igillata, 
which was nothing more than a genetic defig- 
nation, given to various fubftances on which 
impreffions, feals, &c. are applied, has been 
indifferently attributed to calcareous earths, 
to boles, and to clays; the name of ¢erra 
Cimolia has alfo beén extended to fome {pecies 
of fuller’s earth, and even to boles. | 

I have convinced myfelf that the true 
Cimolian earth of the ancients, that which 
is drawn from Kimout or ARGENTIERA, 
and which is very. different fram all the . 

p3 analogous 
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analogous fubftances with which it has been 
confounded, is not at all known in France, ' 


unlefs, perhaps, by a few curious perfons. 
On my return to Parts, I vifited the ware- 
houfes of the druggifts in the Rue prs Lom- 


Barbs; I there afked for Cimolian earth, and 


I was at one time fhewn Armenian bole; at 
another, reddifh Lemnian earth; and laftly, 
figillated Maltefe earth. None of the tra- 
ders of- that rich quarter, who all probably 
had an idea of Cimolian earth, knew how 
to diftinguifh it; and, on feeing the {peci- 
men which I produced, they acknowledged 
that it was unknown to them. 

Without admitting all the medicinal pro- 
perties, attributed to the earth of ArRGEN- 
TIERA by the ancients, who fet a high value 


on it, and frequently ufed, it in medicine™, » 
it has fome more real, which ought to have 


refcued it from the oblivion’ into which it 
has fallen for many ages. It is a fmectis, 
a natural foap, which cofts only the trouble 
of taking it up at the place where Nature 
has formed it. Diffolved in water, this fub- 
* Refpedting the virtues of Cimolian earth, fee Puiny’s 
Natural Hiftory, book xxxv. chap. xvil; DioscoripEs, 
book v. chap. cxxxili; GaLen, Theophanis a Nonni epi- 
tome de curatione morborum, &c. &c. 
| {tance, 
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fiance, for a long time, maintains its fa- 
ponaceous froth Hi bubbles, like common 
foap. Moft of the Greeks of the Arcur- 
‘peLAGO make ufe of no other fubftance for 
wafhing linen, and they have obferved that 
it was better bleached when they. employed. 
_ fea-water for diffolving this earth, the prefent 
name of which is pylo Tsinwias, that is, 
Tsinnias clay, becaufe the Grecks call Tszy- 
was the place whence itis taken. It is put 
on board boats, which convey it to the 
other iflands, and to different countries of the 
Levant,That which the fea-water has pene- 
trated is taken, and formed into little oblong 
mafies, which are fuffered to dry. Experi- 
ence has, undoubtedly, taught the Greeks, 
that the earth, thus moiftened, was pre- 
ferable to that which is dry and hardened, 
of which the fame mountain is entirely com- 
pofed; never do they take any above the line 
wathed by the waves. Accordingly thefe 
forts of cakes, formed with Cimolian earth, 
always contain a ftrong dofe of marine {alt, 
foreigu to the earth, and with which the 
fea impregnates it. Cimolian earth is alfo 
very fit for taking out fpots of greafe from 
woollens or filks: it is fufficient to foften a 
* piece of it in common water, and to fpread 
D 4 3 it 
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it on the place fpotted; it is fuffered to dry, 
then it is reduced to duft by rubbing it with 
a brufh; the fpot is effaced without the glofs 
or colour being impaired. Its effeét is more 
certain than that of all the ftones for taking 
out fpots. Several perfons, among whom I 
have. diftributed the fmall quantity which I 
had brought home, have made the trial with 
fuccefs ; but it muft be obferved that it ab- 
forbs none but greafy fubRances, and that it 
is ufelefs for other {pots.. It alfo cleans ex- 
‘tremely well the f{word-belts, the fhoulder- 
belts, and buff accoutrements of troops. © The 
fhoemakers of the Levant make ufe of it for 
gluing leather and {kins, and its tenacity 
occafions it to be employed, in the fame coun- 
tries, as a glue fit for different ufes. But this 
fubftance might become, for our manufac- 
tures, of an utility greater and more general. 
_Puirny mentions that the Romans ufed it for 


the {cowering of woollen cloths. The Jer 


metella, of which the cenfors C. Framinivus 
and L. Aimirius were the authors, prefcribed 
the order in ‘which fullers were to make ufe of 
the fubftances which they employ, and Cimo- 
lian earth was intended to fet off the true and 


valuable colours, and to revive the luftre of | 


thofe which the fumes of fulphur had dar- 
kened, 


ene ee ee 
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kened*. ‘The teftimony of the ancients and 
‘my own obfervations leave no doubt refpeGing 
the advantage which might be derived from 
the ufe of Cimolian earth in the fulleries, 
and the cleanfing of wool. Means would pro- 
bably be found to employ it with advantage 
in other arts ; and every thing inclines me to 
think that, by introducing it into FrancE, we 
fhould find in it other ufeful properties. The 
carriage alone would be attended with fome | 
expenfe ; it would coft nothing to take the 
Cimolian earth from the foot of the moun- 
tain, where it is moiftened by the fea; the 
veffels which frequent the Levant might 
eafily fhip it, to ferve thenr as ballaft; fo that 
we fhould have, at a very low price, a uleful 
and inexhauftible fubftance. 

I have faid that I confidered this mineral 
fubftance, which is of a whitifh gray, heavy, 
fat, and’ faponaceous, as a fpecies of /inectis 
or fmectites, which does not appear to contain 
metallic particles. A learned traveller, who, 
like me, has examined the Cimolian earth 
‘in the Ifland of ARGENTIERA, affirms that 
this fubftance, very abundant, but little 


* Veros autem et pretiofos colores emollit Cimolia, et quodam 
nitore exhilirat contrifiatos fulphure.—Puin. Hilt. Nat. lib. 
XXXV. Cap. XVil. 
known 
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known, is only a flow and gradual decom- 
pofition of porphyries, occafioned by fubter- 
raneous fires. ‘‘ I] have brought home,” fays 
Oxivier, ‘‘fpecimens of every ftate through 
which that earth paffes. This ‘‘ obfervation 
‘« will, no doubt, be interefting to mineralo- 
*¢ gifts, and will make them acquainted with 
** the origin of a fubftance till now fo little 
‘* known*.” I confefs that 1 am ata lofs 
to comprehend how porphyry, on which fire. 
makes no impreffion, can be decompofed by 
the effect of volcanoes, and reduced to a 
greafy and faponaceous fubftance. Another 
circunitance perplexes me: this is, that Ci- 
molian earth is acted on by acids, which 
occafion it to enter into a ftate of fermen- 
tation; whereas thefe fame acids produce no 
fuch effect on porphyry. , thefe difficulties, 
forefeen by Ottvirr, are cleared up, no 
doubt, in his theory, with which I am as — 
yet acquainted only by the flight {ketch that 
he has prefented of it in the Report which I 
have juft quoted; and his talents and his ex- 
| , , ; 


* Report of travels, performed by order of the French 
government, in the Ottoman Empire, Eypt, and Perfia, dur- 
ing the firft fix years of the Republic, read to the National 
Inftitute, by Citizen Orivier.—Maga/in Encyclopédique du 
premier Germinal, an vil. No, 22, page 198. | 
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tenfive knowledge in natural hiftory infpire 
too much confidence to doubt that, by de- 
firoying every objeétion, he has grounded 
his opinion on certain bafes and inconteftable 
facts. fa ae 

The Ifland of ArGEeNTIERA is. nothing 
but a group of volcanic fubftances, It ex- 
hibits on all fides indications of thofe great 
fires which Nature feeds in the bowels of 
the earth: every thing there prefents the 
image of a vaft combuftion; and it is pro- 
bable that. thefe’ fubterraneous fires, whofe 
action has fhewn itfelf externally, and has 
imprinted on the foil wiolent commotions, 
which, combined with the effort of the wa- 
ters, may have contributed by immenfe de- 
preffions to infulate it, are ftill burning 
with activity at great depths, and threaten it 
again perhaps with frefh convulfions. 

In feveral places, the rocks are calcined; 
the productions of thefe volcanoes are fre- 
quently met with, and Oxivrer has there 
difcovered pozzolana, as well as at Miro 
and at Sanrorin*. Hot and fmoking waters 
ftill atteft there the exiftence of a fubter- 
raneous fire in full aétivity: they iffue from 


_ * See the Memoir before quoted. 
a rock 
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-arock near the fea, on the north-weft part | 


of the ifland. The heat of thefe waters is 
fo powerful, that a perfon cannot hold. his 
hand in them; and in an inftant eggs are 
boiled hard. They depofit a fediment of a 
yellow ochre; “when cooled, they aflame a 
whitith tint, and their flavour is of an ex- 
treme tartnefs.. I plunged into this burning 
and mineral {prmg an aérometer; it marked 
five degrees, and the fame inftrument gave 
but one degree, put into the water, which is 
confidered as the beft in the ifland, that of 
the conful’s garden, after it had been purified 
by remaining in large earthen jars. _ 

Thefe thermal-waters are reckoned, among 
the Greeks, to be very well calculated for 
curing rheumatifm, fciatica, and other dif- 
orders. of that nature, by fteeping in them 
linen cloths which are applied to the parts 
affected. I have been told of the wonderful 
effects of applications of this fort, and I have 
chad no difficulty in believing them, as: the 
waters of ArcENTIERA muft’be very active: 
+l donot know even whether the method of 
-partial applications which are made of them, 
and only en the parts affected, be not more 


efficacious than total immerfion or baths, as 


prefcribed by our ees in the thermal 
waters 


7 
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wafers of our countries. Does not the action 
of the remedy, fpread over the furface of the 
whole body, lofe fome: of: its energy with re- 
fpect to the part attected ; and does not its 
impreffion prevent, or at leaft diminith the 
effeét expected from it For re-eftablifhing, in 
one fingle part, the circulation of the hu- 
mours, and curing local fufferings?. Long 
experience, tradition which is as old perhaps 
as the times wher phyficians, more. full of 
obfervation than learning, diGated, in an- 
cient and brilliant GreeEck, rules from which 
found practitioners are fiill afraid to deviate, 
have perhaps taught the modern Greeks the 
method of employing, on the very {pot, ther- 
mal waters as a topical application rather 
than as a bath. It appears to me, indeed, 
more natural and more fuitable to the {pecies . 
of complaints which it is meant to cure; aud 
as it cannot be attended with any inconveni- 
ence; and as, befides, other nations prac- 
tife it with fuccefs, I recommend to phyfi- 
cians, who difdain not to employ the cura- 
tive means of which they are not the authors | 
or the partifans, and the patients who feek 
relief, to adapt this procedure with our ther. 
mal waters 


Yet 
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Yet I fhall not tell them what the Geeks 
affert of the fpring of hot waters of An- 
GENTIERA: that it is fufficient to make 
 ufe of reiterated applications, during a fingle 
day, to be delivered from rheumatic pains 
of the moft inveterate nature. Whatever 
efficacy we may attribute to them, what- 
ever influence we may grant to climate on 
diforders more frequent and more obftinate in 
our northern countries, fo expeditious a curé 
is {carcely probable, when we obferve that 
thefe diforders occafion, among us, the defpair 
of phyficians, and {till more that of patients. 

However, the Greeks, who always blend 
in their actions fome fuperftitious practices, | 
tecommend to perfons who take a trip to 
the watets, to leave there a part of the gar 
tents which covered them, a piece of fhirt, 
of drawers, of waiftcoat, &c. becaufe, fay 
they, the diforder remains on the very fpot 
with thefe fragments of clothes. 

The place where thefe thermal waters of 
ARGENTIERA are fituated, affords no accom- 
fiddation to thofe who with to go thither. 
The vifiter arrives there by a very difficult 
toad; he finds no fhelter again{t the heat 
of the fun; not a hut, not a fingle tree; 

fearcely is there in the neighbourhood a 
3 {pace 
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{pace fufficiently level for a few perfons to be 
able to fit down, all this diftri@ being no- 


thing more than the fummit of a mountain, — 


_ formed of prominent and pointed rocks. 
But a thing very remarkable, and which 
“is ihetreteinre to mineralogy, is, that all 
the ftones of the environs are covered witli 
a ftratum of.a mineral fubftance of a bluith 
colour, which prefents a very sh us ap- 
pearance. 

Another trace of an eavingiliihed volcano 
is to be remarked not far from the thermal 
waters, on the f€a-ihore, and in following 
the coalt towards the north. This is the 
mouth or crater of an ancient volcano, 
which, for a lone time, ‘exhaled infectious 
vapours, whence the modern Greeks have 
€alled it wromo limno, that is, ftinking lake. 
This gulf is, properly fpeaking, in our days, 
only a lagoon of the fea, which no longer 
diffufes a bad fmell. Remote from every 


habitation and extremely folitary, | wild’ 


ducks come frequently to. reft themfelves 


on its tranquil waters, and it is uncom-_ 


“mon not to find fome there during the 
winter. mn 


By the fide of this lake; tothe north, are 


Met with feveral ‘grottoes or caverns cut in _ 
| 1 . the. 


} 


= 
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the rock, and, which appear to have ferved 
as habitations. In one, there is a fpring 
of good water, which, in this retired fpot, is 
ulelefs to the inhabitants of ARGENTIERA. 
They affert. that thefe excavations ferved their 
anceftors for melting the iron ore which they +. 
drew from the neighbouring mountains. A 
narrow recefs of the fea. permitted boats to 
Jand on this coaft, and it is to be prefumed 
that, if the roadftead of ArcenrieRa had 
not become the general rendezvous of all the | 
veffels which navigate in the feas of the Lr- 
VANT, the prefent inhabitants would not have 
abandoned the weft coaft, where they would 
have found a’ foil lefs ungrateful, {mall coves 
fit for the reception of their boats, and a co- 
pious fpring. But, among civilized nations, 
commerce, !s an irrefiftible allurement which 
hurries away men to places where it makes | 
its appearance, and frequently induces them 
to forfake real advantages, to run after chi- : 
meras, 4vhich corrupt at the fame time that _ 
they enrich. 

.This cove, where 1s Gita bast the ftinking 
lake of which I have juft fpoken, 1s. ferana 
to the north by a large elevated mountain, 
which jis cleft and feparated from itfelf, in 


its middle, throughout its whole height. One 
| half 
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half no longer exifts, and has ‘been carried 
away or.fwallowed up by the waves; the 
_ part which remains prefents a cut nearly per- 
pendicular, . and at the fame time a little 
concave, entirely compofed of a gray ftone, 
calcareous, and .of a confiftence by no 
means folid. It..is this foftnefs of the ftony 
fubftance of which it is formed, that. has 
occafioned its falling away. In fact, in- 
ceeffantly beaten at its foot by the waves, 
and loaded at its fummit by the weight of 
the lands foaked by the rains, it ae been 
unable to refift thofe two powers acting in a 
contrary direétion, and has neceflarily opeies | 
and feparated. 

The hill, . at the. foot of which is. sie 
cove, is floping and. covered. with.a thick 
{tratum of mould, on which grow more 
fhrubs and plants than on every. other. foot 
in the ifland. In. this folitude, which would 
not be one,. if, the population of the coun- 
tries, fubjest, to a, government, whichis the 
moft unfavourable to it, was not diminith- 
ing inftead of. increafing, I found. a quan- 
tity of birds affembled, a. living homage paid 
to the fertility of this diftr ig. I there faw a 
great number of thruthes of the large {pecies, 
EVOL Rr Og Pea ere ae 8 ether 
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‘togethet with blackbirds,’ linnets, petty- 
‘chaps, partridges, a woodcock, &c. &e. — 
At fome diftance, andi inthe north horth- 
veaft: quattet’ of the ifland, facing the Ifland 
of SipwaN ro, is another difiri which is 
called Kepros, becaufe it is furnifhed with 
the fpecies of tall junipers, which the mo- 
‘dern ‘Greeks call by that ‘name*. None of 
‘them are feen in the other parts: bf the ifland, 
and they enliven this quarter, the approaches 
to which are fomewhat gloomy, ‘from the 
heht: tint of the greenifh white of their leaves, 
‘and the red of their berries, refembling {mall 
‘ehetries.  Thefe tall thrubs yield no gum at 
ARGENTIERA; their wood, as ‘well as’ their 
Jeaves pounded, have a very ftrone odour. 
The Greeks make ufe of the oil which they 
@raw from the ftern and the branches, for the 
‘eure of the itch. They felect the oldeft wood, 
and that moft impregnated with fap, which 
is then ‘a little blackith;’ ‘they cut it into 
fmall pieces, which they put into an earthen 
pot, with ‘a little hole pierced in its bottom; 
they. clofé and ‘cover with’ patte the lid of 
Kia nar then Kindle’ a fire’ all round it, 


of. This is.a ees nF thei juniper, teh’ grows like- 
é wife in the fouthern countries of France. Juniperus Se: 
Linn. - 

aad 
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and the ‘heat caufes to trickle down, through 
the aperture in the. bottom, the oil which 
iffues from it, and which is received into a 
veffél laced underneath. -This oil is thick, 

and yellow as faffron; it tinges with yellow 
the things that are rnbbed with it; and the 
body ‘of thofe who ufe it for curing them- 
felves of the itch, is a long-time before it is 
freed from this tenacious colour. It is, ‘how- 
éver, a very good remedy for that diforder. 

‘Itis feen that 'this oil is nearly the fame as 
the’ Auile’ de cade, which is drawn from the 
junipers of the fouth of France, and which, 
in Our rural economy, iis very commonly ufed 
for-eradicating the mange of theep and cattle. 
Oil of Kedros may ‘acquire greater virtues 
through the influence of climate, and per- 
haps too from the ‘manner in which it is 
extracted. 

“It is principally on the back ry a lofty 
and fteep mountain, at the foot of which 
as a narrow cove, that the greateft number 
of Kedros are found in the diftri@ which 
bears the name of thofe fhrubs. The back 
‘of this mountain is covered with a rich and. 
whitith earth, under which isa white and 
brittle rock ; a multitude of pieces of lava, 
cinereous and brown, is fcattered over the 
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foil, and below, . the beach is ftrewn, with 
flints, black and. burnt, fome of, which. are 


‘of a prodigious fize.. The creek, is formed 


on the ‘right by a hill of calcareous ‘rock, 
white, foft, calcined, and forming only ‘one 
fingle mafs, broken and fhattered on all fides; 
to.the left, by a mountain: perpendicular.on 
its. three fides, of the fame -nature;as the. hill 
to. the right: .but, in lieu of the clefts}. this 
is. as if artificially wrought, on the naked 
fafcia, in acanthus leaves, fuch as. are feen on 
the chapiters of pillars.’ , Clofe by, the, fide-of — 
this latter mountain rifes,another, quite. black 
and burnt, which forms a. ftriking,. contraft 
with the whitenefs of the former. Thefe..con- 


trafts. between grounds very near tos each 


other, are to be found in feveral parts; of 
the ifland, and. it is pretty, generally ob- 
ferved, that the mountains or hills. which 
have more immediately experienced the ‘ac- 
tion of volcanoes, are at prefent coyered with 
‘earth ;, whereas thofe, the rock of which . | 

white, are abfolutely naked, ee 
If, from the diftrict of: re eee we con:. 
tinue to follow the coaft, on the eaftern {hore 
of the ifland, we find a cove larger than 
thofe of which I have juft fpoken ; an iflet, 
fomewhat lofty, lies in the middle; the water 
| 1S 
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is deep; and {mall veffels: may anchor’ there :! 
butvas this places which is ‘named Praséy is 
folitary, navigators are not fond of frequent 
Ing. it. © On the declivity of the»mountain,’ 
- which forms the head:of: the fmall haven: of 
Prask; are feen: fomeé: srottoes, dug in the 
rock.” ‘The largeft has a very wide entrance ; 
its interior is {pacious, aud its extremity is 
walled up! ‘The Greeks are ignorant for what 
ufeithefe excavations have been made; > they 
know only that the wall in the infide of the 
large grotto was conftruéted, in order to clofe 
the opening of galleries which, they fay, ex- 
tend to a very confiderable diftance under 
ground, and to prevent: the flocks which 
take fhelter in thefe caverns, from penetrat- 
‘ing too: far within them, and being there 
loft. v% 

The environs of Prase, on the’ fide of 
Kepros, furnifh a great quantity ‘of wild 
artichokes, which ‘the inhabitants of ArcEn- 
TIERA goto gather, and eat with pleafure. 

Another fmall harbour, fit only for the 
country barks, but extremely fafe and quict, 
isfituated between PrasE and San Nicoro; 
it is called Semena. The coatt there is in 
hike manner without habitations; and to pro- 
ceced thither from. ArcentTiIERA is a full 

E 3 hour's 
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hour’s journey, along a road datetively bay 
from the quantity of rocks and ftones with 
which it is covered. The point which bars 
the entrance of this haven to. thé fouth, is 
' crumbled away In a great meafure, and it 
- appeared to me almoft entirely compofed of 
wood petrified in maffes, or irregular ftrata. 
Petrifications of this fort are to be found in 
feveral other parts of the ifland, fometimes 
in blocks, fometimes in firata, and fome- 
times in detached pieces, &c. 

The fhrub the moft common on the furface 
of the Ifland of ArcrwrrEra, is the fentifk, 
called by the modern Greeks /kino cocco. No — 
other wood is there burnt, and from its fruit 
is exprefled an oil which is good only for 
‘burning; however, the poor make. ufe of it 
in their food. In other refpeéts, this oul, 
which. is called Jkino lado, is clear and of a 
beautiful gold colour, like the beft olive oil. 
When it is two or three years old, it! is, ace 
cording to the Greeks, a very good oe 
remedy for rheumatic pains. | 

Saffron alfo grows naturally on the moun- 
tains, aiid between the rocks of the ifland. 
When it is in flower, poor people difperfe to 
gather it, and it affords a little branch of 
. trade for this :miferable country. The man- 
i ner 
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ner of felling it, when it is dried, is not 
common in markets; it is weighed, but it is 
a hen’s egg that ferves as a weight. No at- 
tention is paid: to the fize of the egg, pro- 
_ wided it-have nothing extraordinary as to its * 
dimenfions: neither is it a confideration whe- 
ther it be freth or ftale; it is neceflary only 
that it be not boiled. It is, however, very 
certain that an egg weighs more when frefh; 
it is alfo evident that its fize adds to its 
weight. The difference between a frefh egg 
and another of the fame fize that has been 
laid fix days, is at leaft feven grains, and it 
may amount to twelve grains between eggs 
of various fizes. _ But the Greeks of the Ar- 
CHIPELAGO pay no attention to thefe differ- 
ences, and the fale of their faffron has no 
other regulator than the weight of eggs. 
When I was travelling in this country, the 
weight of an egg in faffron coft twenty-eight 
or thirty parats. The mean weight of com- 
mon eggs, which we fuppofe to be five days 
old, is about-an ounce, fix drachms, and fif- 
- teen grains, or one thoufand and thirty-nine ° . 
grains. On the other hand, the TurKey 
parat was, during the fame period, valued at 
fixteen deniers fournois; it therefore refults 
that the pound of dried faffron was, in 1778, 
: E 4. at 
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at ARGENTIERA, and in feveral other iflands 
of the ARcuIPELAGO, worth from about fix- 
teen. livres, feven fous, two deniers tournois, 
to feventeen livres, .ten fous, fix deniers. At 
the fame period, the common price of the 
pound of faffron of GarTinots, avoirdupois, 
amounted to from twenty-four to thirty livres 
tournois: when it was not of the firft quality, 
it was fometimes fold for rather lefs; but there 
was almoft: always near twice the difference 
between the faffron of France and that of © 
the Levant, although the latter, as is well 
known, is of a quality infinitely fuperior. — 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER AAVI. 


Wo omen of Argentiera.- —Calumnious fiories of 
which’ they have been the fubje&.—Their 

~ morals.—Their drefs.—Particular defcrip- 
tion of their garments.—Their occupations. — 
Cotton Jtockings and caps.—Occupations 
of the men.—Flocks.—The management of 
them.—Cheefe.—Tfland of Polivo or Burnt 
IMand.—Its produ&ions.—Advantages of 
poffefing it. 


EVERY one knows that the fhores an which 
Navigators land in great numbers, are not 
always the feat of virtue and modefty. When 
to this concourfe of ftrangers, endeavouring, 
by a few tranfitory enjoyments, to make 
themfelves amends for the difficulties and 
privations of voyages, are added the cor- 
rupting gold of Commerce, and the means 
of which it can difpofe for fedu@tion, .devi- 
ations from virtue are more frequent, and 
morals border more on depravity. It is pof- 
fible that formerly the Ifland of ArcrEn- 
TERA, potiefied by Europeans, who there 
| | | Rules seat 
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difplayed the vices of inveterate corruption, 

and the neceffary rendezvous of feveral hips — 
which eftablifhed their cruifing-ftation in the 
ARCHIPELAGO, and the crews of which came 
thither to fpend the produce of their rapine, 

and barter it away for pléafures, which ceafe 
to have charms as foon as . they. are pur- 
chafed; it is poffible, I fay, a and even rather 
probable, that this ifland may have then af- 
forded fcenes of gallantry futficiently repeated | 
to become the picture of licentioufnefs. But 
that this miferable country, : without | com- 
merce, and almoft without indufiry, thould 
have been metamorphofed into.a temple of 
voluptuoufnefs; that navigators of all nations 
fhould come. thither to pay their homages, to — 
Venus, and there depofit their offerings ; 
that travellers fhould. there have run as many 
rifks as Tunemacuus in the Ifland of Cy- 
prus, and that they dhould even have come 
off with lefs glory than that young Greek, 
having no Mentor to {natch them from fo 
dangerous a\place*, thefe are unfaithful pic- 
tures, at beft,:fit to be introduced into a ro- 
‘mance, fince they ferve only to give birth to 
falfe ideas of a CONEY s refpecting which, 


an 

Me Died Cabal ype di Marquis a @ARGENS? ; ‘Yo Ney 
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they convey images traced by exaggeration. | 
Tournerort. had received the fame impref- 

fons on the fubject of ARGENTIERA; but 

he appears furprifed not to, find that, pitiful 

country fo corrupted as he had reprefented 

it, to himfelf. ‘‘ This. ifland,”, fays he, ‘‘ 1s 

4 become quite poor, fince the king no longer 

** fuffers any French privateers in the Lz- 

‘‘ vant. ARGENTIERA was their rendezvous, 

‘ and they there fpent, in horrible debauch- 

“ eries, what they had juft plundered from 

the Turks. Theladies took advantage. of 
the circumftance; they neither are the moft 

cruel, nor the moft uncomely: this is the. 
‘ moft dangerous fhoal in the ARcHIPE- 
* taco; but one muft be very unfkilful to 

“ ftrike on it*,” It is feen clearly, from 

this paflage in ToURNEFORT’s narrative, that 

that traveller {peaks only of what he had read 
or heard, and not.of what he himfelf faw on 

the fpot: and not laving had time to obferve 

the morals of a country in which, he, as it 

were, cid no more than make his appearance, 

he facrifices to his prejudices, by ftill throwing 

fome difyrace on the private life of the wor 
sen by whom it is inhabited. 


a 


' © Voyage au Levant, ato edition, vol. i, page 143. 
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“But if fuch imputation’ appear ‘evidently 
exaggerated, when we “earty ‘them’ back to 
periods already remote,’ they are ‘truly Ca 
lumnious when we apply’ them’ td the time 
prefent. It is an error of fome ‘modérn tra- 
vellers, prepoffeffed by’ the accounts of thofe 
who have preceded them. M. pr ChorsEu L- 
Govurrrer, who has paid fome® attention to 
ARGENTIERA, ‘has faid nothing bf the kind: 
he contents himfelf with fpeaking of the dif- 
burfements that the crews of Chriftian’ pri- 
vateers, who for merly infefted the ARcurPE- 
LAGo’ with their robberies, came thither 
during ‘the winter’ to make difburfements, “for 
which they madé the inhabitants pay very 
dear, from’ the vexations “with which they 
tormented them. He alfo mentions a‘cuftom 
which thefe’ fame’ privateer’s men had efta* 
blithed there, and of which our navigators ftill 
avail themfelves at MaDaGAscar, that of 
folemnly marrying for the time of their ftay 
ii port; fo that a new? lover impatiently 
waited for the departure of a ‘captain, in 
érder to wed his wife, as foon as. ae fhould | 
have-fet fail*.' — | je: ; ee 


“* Voyage Pittore/que dela Giéces folio, page g. 
ab RLY i ae ! ‘ , a ) , 
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_joIt- is very certain. that this diffolutenefs of 
morals, with which the women of ArGEN- 
TIERA are reproached with :fo much bitter- 
nefs and injuftice, cannot be imputed to thofe 
of, our days.’ »They are endowed with mo- 
defty and referve, which are the ordinary ap- 
pendage of the women of the Easw;. and 
during a rather long ftay which made among 
them, I faw but one fingle inftance of a glaring 
deviation from thofe virtues more rigidly ob- 
dervedansthe Levant than: elfewhere.: An 
unmarr ied woman, who was no longer in her 
_prime,; but-whe had preferved: fome fhare of 
ryouth, and. beauty, without relations, :.and 
diving alone, was rather. forced than feduced 
by a young Frenchman;, fhe {had long. op- 


pofed a warm refiftance to the importunities — 


of the moft ardent paffion. In the middle of 
the night, fhe heard near her. bed her impe- 
tuous lover: the door had not been open; he 
had come down by the chimney. An attack 
fo fudden and fo unforefeen was fuccefsful, 
and attended with confequences, too. ap- 
parent. The vaivode, always on the watch 
for every thing that can increafe his income, 
fet up for the avenger of outraged morals; 
and impofed on this. unfortunate victim of im- 
prudent love avery heavy fine, which it was 

neceffary 
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‘neceflary to pay; nor could any entreaty ob- 


tai a ‘mitigation of a penalty inflicted by a 
tyrant whom cupidity rendered inexorable. 

odndeed, a punifhment fo fevere announces 
not the general diffolutenefs of morals, with 
which writers have endeavoured to tarnith the 
women’ of ARGENTIERA; and thefe lines 
which I have confecrated to their reputation, 


are no lefs the expreflion ‘of a fentiment of . 


juitice than that of gratitude, for the atten-- 
tions and anne which I lengoyent in 
their country. 

» Thefe: women« patie, in general, the ad- 
vantages of fhape‘and face; ‘but they fpoil 
them by ‘the manner in which they drefs 


‘themfelves.  Itis certainly the ftrangeft garb 


that:.can be imagined, and a woman. mutt 
have many ‘charms, for them not to difappear 
ander garments fo grotefque. The drawing 
which I give (Plate VI.) of this drefs was 
made from a doll sagliee clothed’and arranged 
in the country itfelf.. | 

An Indian thawl, that is, a tiffue of tae 
wool, and moft commonly of ‘a dark green 
with fpots of a dull red and clouded with 
green, furrounds the ‘head and forehead, and 
fuffers nothing to be feen there but two little 


locks of AS and black ‘hair, which fall 
on 
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on each temple... -It is a luxury not only at 
ARGENTIERA, butin the other iflands of the 
ArcuiPELAGo ‘and in fome other parts of 
the Levanr, to add to thefe tufts of hair 
fmall curling feathers of a beautiful velvety 
and? {hining black, or rather of a very. deep 
azure blue, which the males of certain fpecies 
of wild ducks have on the rump, two on 


_each fide. Thefe little feathers, afimple orna- 


ment, but which. is not deftitute of agree- 
ablenefs, are carefully collected. .. The women 
place fome of them under their shawl, and 
fuffer their curling points to appear on the 
forehead and temples, where their metallic 
reflections throw a gentle and ,coloured luitre, 
which varies every moment according to the 

different lights under which:they appear. 
The hair is enveloped and braided with rofe 
colour riband:> this braid is rolled on the 
crown of the head, and confined with a 
fmall black riband; it is furmounted by a 
large ftreamer of red ribands.. To the back 
of the head is faftened a long piece of filk, 
trimmed with a broad gold net lace, which 
_ falls and waves behind. . On the neck is a 
collar of gold, jet, or pearls, from which 
hangs a crofs. A broad :piece of red velvet, 
covered with gold get lace, and bordered at 
the © 
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the top with a fky-blue riband, or a bit of 
gold ‘or filver brocade, covers the breaft and 
the throat, above another piece of cotton. . A 
fort of filk apron, trimimed:dowmn its middle 
and below with gold net lace, is fafténed 
beneath the ftomacher, and reaches no lower — 
than the knees; a red riband, in the form 
_of a girdle, and one end of which falls down 
on each fide, ferves to confine the handker- 
chief which hangs on the left. The fhift, 
which is, for thefe women, the richeft article | 
of their drefs, made of filk, falls in front 
below the fort of apron which I have juft — 
mentioned; it is trimmed with rofe colour. 
tiband, on which is applied the lace or open 
gold net work, which conftitutes all the 
luxury of the garments. Poor women ufe 
tinfel, and fometimes coarfe lace made with 
cotton thread.. The fhift: comes no. lower. 
than the knees, below which are tied the 
ftrings of the cotton drawers, which all the 
women wear in the Kasr. But the moft.ex- 
traordinary part of the drefs is ‘the fleeves of 
the fhift, enormous fleeves, confined firft on 
the fore arm with a rofe colour riband, then 
turned up and faftened to the fhoulder in fuch 
a manner as to be raifed extremely high, fo 


that the head : appears buried and concealed on __ 
“each 


By 
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each’ fide ‘ between the fhoulders.  Thefe 
fleeves, open and - trimmed with sokd net 
lace,’ hang down in a point as low as the leg, 
and entirely cover the fides of the body. The 
fame piece of velvet or brocade ftuff worn on 
the breaft is tied behind; a fmall filver lace 
cord falls on each fhoulder, and three large 
ftreamers’ of tiband are faftened acrofs the 
back; that of the middle is bright blue; the 
other two are rofe colour. Two thick pieces 
of cotton, in very clofe folds, hang down, at 
the fame time increafing in width, the one 
over the other, along the back, as far as the 
middle of the thighs: thefe pieces of cotton 
aré ftiff, do not bend, and appear like little 
mattrefles applied to the body of the perfon 
who is loaded with them. A rofe colour ri- 
band, faftened to the upper piece, and tied 
in front underneath the epee, prevents it 
from rifing. 

_It is not a merit in the women of ArcEN- 
TIERA, to have their legs flender and grace- 
fully moulded; on the contrary, they employ 
no {mall degree of art to render them equally 
thick throughout all their length, and to give 
them the appearance of real pofts, . They put 
on feveral pairs of half {tockings of different 
fizes, one over the other,:in order to fill up - 

VOL, II. F - the 
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the {mall of. ‘the leg and make it even with 
the calf. . As  thefe parts are expofed to, view 
as high: as the knees, they take pains to adorn 
them ;, théy,are covered with,a velvet, ftock- 
ing). eae aidmall.filver lace-cord is faftened 
to, it before. and behind...' The covering for - 
the feet: confitts of a:fort of flipper of filk, 
brocaded with gold or filyer, with a heel by 
no means ‘high, -a fole:very thin, and. the 
point) {harp and turned up, | | 

s The drefs; which I have, guft dcfanhed is 
that of parade: the women’ generally wear 
one more plain; but which, however,,is com- - 
pofed of feveral pieces, more coarfe and lefs 
ornamented; fo that on feftivals, as on work- 
ing days, they alike appear se gs snalica of 
linen or cloth. iG | 

The habitual occupation af thee, women, . 
fo fingularly clothed, is to fpin cotton, and 
to knit it into ftockings and caps. At home, 
as well as in theftreets, they are feen with the 
fpindle or the knitting-needles. in their hand. 
They make ufe of a fpindle, whichis nothing 
more than an iron rod turned fpirally i in. its 
middie, and the top of which is bent like.a 
hook; in order to hold the cotton. » Stock- 
ings, which they manufacture with much 


care, are, corre@ly fpeaking, the eg trade 
: of 
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of their: ifland:/;Navigators take them for 
their own: wear, and. in parcels: ‘they are to 
be had: iat all prices, from twenty parats, or 
about twenty-feven fous, to four dollars, or 
. ten'or eleven: livres:the pair. ‘The ftockings 
of 'this latter:pricé are very fine and excellent 
wear, as) wellias:the! knit caps, manufactured 
by the:fame ‘thands;.and itis, undoubtedly, 
tothe prohibitions which clogged the:trade of 
the Levan, that we mutt attribute the little 
knowledge that we had in Frawee of thefe 
ufeful articles, «which déferved to: be intros 
duced into: the traffic that we carried on with 
thofsrcountries!? .ciginuoni of ginignou: Moy 
While the ‘women: fpin and ‘knit, the men 
engage in odifferent’ kinds of employments. 
Some,’ proprietors of boats, navigate and trade 
‘in the Arcurpertaco during thé: fummer, 
and return to pais the winter at-home, and | 
there enjoy in :peace the fruit of their in- 
duftry :: others apply» themfelves to» fifhing, 
very few'to'killing game, and *fome to agri- 
culture; the pooreft clafs cut.and root up:the 
fhrubs which erow) on the mountains, and 
bring them}°on the: back of forry::affes, . to 
the village, where their branches andwinding 
‘roots ‘are the sorly wood ‘that is:burnt for 
the! drefling of tfood ; Tatily, others. of the 
me eee : fame 
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fame indigent clafs undertake to tend flocks 
of fheep and goats; for there are not, in this’ 
ifland, either oxen, or cows, or sit other 
{fpecies of cattle. Sa eles aed A 
>I have ‘already obferved,: che aoirittlblick 
was at ARGENTIERA 10’ ‘the: moft wretched 
condition, although the ifland afforded feveral 
diftriéts capable of yielding a rich produce; 
neither'are the flocks very numerous. — They 
are formed of fheep belonging to: different 
perfons: never do the animals which compofe 
them approach the habitations ; they:are not: 
at all acquainted: with theds; always ftraying 
from mountain to mountain, they are: brought 
forth and live in. the open: air; fome large 
caverns ferve them as a fhelter againft {torms, 
and their keepers fhare this fhelter, as wells 
their wandering life. 

Thefe thepherds of the iflands of the Aine 
CHIPELAGO are not hirelings; .they are a fort 
of farmers, who receive ewes and goats from 
the inhabitants, on condition! of furnifhing 
them with a quantity of yool.and:cheefe pro- 
portionate'to the number of the animals, and 
to account for the ordinary :produce ‘of the 
ewes; fo that; at: the expiration .of |a, few 
years, aman finds himfelf the poffeffor of a 
little ‘flock, which has coiftantly furnithed 

ist eek an 
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a almott: daily-income, - without: having coft* 
either» trouble or expenfe. > ‘This method: of: 
breeding fheep jis :more advantageous to the: 
proptietors, and» to. ‘the animals. :themfelves,: 
which are’ more healthy and more robuft, and: 
whofe fleece is) improved: by this s entirely 
agreftic. life; but: it »cannot: be-adopted but! 
in mountainous: co untries, where Agriculture 
has not extended her domain: in‘other places, ° 
thatwant might be fupphied by exten five parks, ° 
enclofure inthe: open air, and, aboverall, by” 
the profcription of low and fivampy fheep-. 
folds, fuch.as are’ feen in feveral of our de- 
partments. 0 © | 
- Moft of: the.diforders ee which our flocks 
are attacked,, through the effect of humidity 
and corruption, are unknown in the Levant. 
Veterinary treatment, which is become among 
us a difficult art, becaufe we have chofen that 
the diet of our animals, like our own, fhould 
deviate from the rules which Nature’ pre- 
fcribes, would there be an art almoft ufelefs.. 
Experience, that guide more fure than the in- 
ductions of medical theory, has: made fimple _ 

fhepherds the phyficians of their: flocks, as 
they aretheir infeparable companions,’ They 
do not load themfelves with drugs; Nature 
is at all the trouble of the preparations, and 
FS their 
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their pharmacy isi fcattered: over’ the ‘very: 
places which they traverfe:: The remedies are» 
fimple, like the complaints: «I have ‘remem-' 
‘bered one which, among ‘the fhepherds of the: 
East, is:reckoned very efficacious’ in ‘putrid: 
difeafes:‘in fheep: this is fwallow’s dung, dif 
folved in water, and given asadrink. =») 

It is alfo.on the very mountains, and ‘in: 
the midft of their flocks, ‘that the: fhepherds 
make, with the milk of ewes and goats; ‘pre- 
pared \in. thé, open air ‘in large brafsveffels, 
little cheefes, formed ‘in rudh moulds, and of 
which the Greeks, ftriGt. obfervers: of’ feveral 
Lents, make a great confumption. Thefe 
cheefes are very good, falted, and sein 
but frefh, they are delicious. 

A few inhabitants of Miro and ARrcEN- 
TLERA: have alfo flocks on the land of Po- 
Liyo, which the Europeanscall Burnt [sianp, 
becaufe the Venetians, during the long wars _ 
that they had to maintain againft the Turks, 
deftroyed by fire: the olive-trees with which it 
was covered. | Flocks are the only inhabitants 
of this ifland; it neverthelefs deferves to have 
others. In faét, the quantity of olive-trees 
which there’ fubfifted,. indicates the goodnefs 
of its. foil; and the fmall number which ts fill | 
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cultrvated’ on: the weft coaft, oppofite”t6 AR- 
enapialevan ‘ptoduces abundant’ crops." | 
‘/Poxtvo, or Burnr Isranb, “lies td! the eaft 
of ARGENTIERA, and ’ is ‘feparated’ from’ ‘it 
only by a channel a quarter of a league wide. 
At the period of my travels, it’ belonged’ to 
different) individuals of Mito“ and? Aréen- 
rrpRrA; but they were not'in’ a Condition, 
orerather ‘they were’ afraid ‘to tur it” to ac- 
count, left-they fhould attraG’ the “attention 
and extortions.of the Turks. They were en- 
deavouring to difpofe’ of it; and;'but for 'the 
difficulties’ which a Frenchmati ‘then expe- 
rienced in eftablithinge himfelf’ in? Turkey, 
Tisould have'become the ptrchafer. The 
little produce which the poffeffors drew from 
it, rendered: it an’ acquifition by no ‘means 
expenfive, and fuch that a few acres of land 
could not have been obtained’ in Fran¢z at 
the fame price.’ The ifland is, neverthelefs, 
four or five leagues in circumferenée? culture 
might there be extended. fo as to leave’ but 
‘about the fourth of the foil, ‘whieh; ‘from its 
“Mature, would remain uncultivated. This con- 
fifts of hills, partly covered by rocks, between 
which grow various plants and fhrubs. Thefe 
hills, although not cultivated, : would not be 
“unproductive; flocks would there find an 
F 4 abundant 
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abundant food; lentifks and, junipers would 
yield wood, and oil. Nature has planted be- 
tween the rocks bulbs of faffron, in the midft 
ef other vegetable productions, ufeful, though — 
wild.. The very rocks likewife offer their tri- 
_ bute; in their bofom are found carnelians of 
feveral colours, but moft commonly of a yel- 
low orange colour; and agates, of, a yellow 
and tranfparent gray, which may be con- 
fidered as.a,{pecies of fardonyx. An ex- 
cavation, fupported hy. pofts, indicates an- 
cient mineralogical labours, and it might be 
poffible to renew them with advantage. 

To the culture of. various {pecies of corn, 
cotton, &c.. to: the colleétion of wool, one 
might jom the rearing of, bees, which fcarcely 
require any ¢are,in a climate in which they 
much delight; and it is well known that wax 
is, in the Levawnv, a very profitable article of 
trade. The fituation of Potivo at the en- 
trance of the ARCHIPELAGO, in the vicinity 
of a.great number of iflands, forming aroad, 
the common anchoring-place for veflels that 
Navigate in, thefe feas,- would. give birth ,to 
an infinite number of commercial {peculations, 
which could not fail to be very productive. 
On the coaft, pi te ArGEn’ TIERIA; are 'two 
BONES: into one of which {hips can enter, At 
a trifling 
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a trifling expenfe, one might build on the 
fhore, and within reach of a {pring of freth 
water, a convenient habitation, whofe pofi- 
tion, though a little folitary, would be agree- 
able and pi@urefque: one might there pafs, 
in comfort, and in pleafant and ufeful occu- 
pations, a quiet and happy life; and when, 
after long travels and perfevering labours, 
I faw mylelf furrounded by all kinds of trou- 
bles and treacheries, I regretted more than 
once not having endeavoured to remove the | 
obftacles which oppofed the acquifition of the 
peaceful Ifland of Potivo. In an abode nei- 
_ ther too retired, nor too much expofed to the 
noify agitations of fociety, I fhould proba- 
bly have met with tranquillity and happinefs, 
from which a fatality, by no means common, . 

has always kept me at a diftance. 


CHAPTER 
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“CHAPTER X ye hata aula 


TOD Te 
General i vreliver as on ra MANKETS sg cuftoms 


of the Greeks: of the Archipelago.—Th heir 
mode of f life. eT heir mind extremely inchined 
to fuperftition. — Manner in which mothers 
_corredt their chiklren. —Method I pradtifed i in 
_ the delivery of women.—Attention paid, in 
the: Archipelago, to newborn. children.— : 
) Pr necamtions. ; taken concerning them. Pre- 
“_dended; influence of ) nifier, looks ; on children, 
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it Wiiloist o Aor orROR 
I HAD ‘madsoabliel (lar of ARGENTEERAS 
and of the very neighbouring one of Mrro, 
which will prefently be fpoken of, the fpot | 
whither I repaired after my different excur- 
fions in the Arcureetaco. The number of 
European veffels which put in there, the refi- 
dence of an agent of our natidg, the tran-_ 
quillity which there reigned, the greater faci- 
lity of there obtaining certain information 
refpecting countries where fincerity and truth 
are not prevailing virtues—every thing in- 
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duced me to-return frequently to one of thefe 
two iflands, and’ to make'a flay there at feveral 
periods. There it was that Ipenned'the notes’ 
and obfervations which I had colleéted, and 
- which have ferved as materials for this work: 
it feems natural to me to infert them here; 
and although they, for the moft part, refer to 
the inhabitants: of feveral other iflands of the 
ArcutpEvaco, as they are common to the 
Iflands of ArGeNTIERA and Mito, they are 
not at all mifplaced in the articles which treat 
of thofe two countries. They confit of ge- 
neral obfervations on the manners of the 
defcendants of a great people, at this day 
fubjugated by a barbarous nation: it is the 
moral hiftory of the Greeks of the ArcHIPE- 
Laco; and the picture which I am going to 
prefent of them will exempt me from repeti- 
tions that would become unavoidable, if I 
wilhed to {peak in particular of feveral tribes 
fcattered over’ all the eminences which tower 
above the furface of the Aicran SEA, and 
on which the men, with the exception of a 


few fhades, have the fame qualities and the _ 


fame cuftoms. The reader will find; in this 
fame picture, what is general in thofe cuftoms 
and thofe qualities; and he will have nothing 
move to do than to vifit rapidly with me the 

ee other 
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other iflands of the Arcut PEA Go, and there 
to remark theparticularities which diftinguifl: 
their phyfical ftate and -the ‘moral chaiaéter 
of their inhabitants. | | Rh Pprts 
:.The life of the: Greeks a6 thi preys om 
LAGO! is fimple; duxury: dares not: make its. 
appearance, becaufe the tyrant is ‘continually. 
on the watch, and ready to’ fall: on ‘the pro~ 
duce of induftry, as-foonas it befpeaks stiches 
fomewhat «confiderable. «The Greek» gives 
himfelf up only by ftealth te-the fpeculations 
of commerce; and if they make any difplay 
threugh too great fuccefs, he trembles for: 
his fortune, fometimes even for. his life: 
Rural labours! avould. deftroy: too much. the. 
effedts. of induftry, a fecret which he is forced 
to' conceal with care: thence refults that the 
fields are uncultivated, that the wretchednefs 
of the country finds its way into the inhabited 
places, and that one feldom perceives there 
the fiens of a dangerous opulence, 
The Greeks of antiquity have been » re- 
_ proached with having a. mind prone to fupertti- 
tion ; this inclination has increafed in pro- 
portion as Ignorance has thaded, with her: 
gloomy wings, countries which the arts and 
{ciences. have not been able to. fecure from 
fuperttitious ‘credulity. In. the time of the: 
sweet Greek 
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Greek’ emperors, this weaknefs appeared to 
have attained its. higheft pitch; the people 
were given, in a furprifing manner, to pref- 
tiges, enchantments, and ‘practices the moft 
abfurd; and it may be conceived whether, 
in our days, when Slavery, the moft power- 
ful. promoter of the degradation of nations, 
has united her finifter efforts to an ignorance 
ever increafing, that old difpofition,,to errors 
have not ftruck roots more deep, and more nu- 
merous. The chriftian religion; even is be- 
come, among this people,,a new fource of 
fuperftitions. That religion, of celeitial ori- 
gin, which men, and more particularly the 
ambition of priefts, have fpoiled, confifts, for 
a Greek, only in ceremonies, in minute ob- 
fervances, in a multitude -of praétices., To 
him the fublime moral of the Gofpel. is no- 
thing ; and provided he faft fcrupuloufly, 
pronounce words, which he confiders as ma- 
gical, and be exact in ceremonies, even 
foreign to thofe of religion, he is perfuaded 
that all his duties are performed, and that 
nothing can prevent him from giving him- 
felf up to exceffes, againft fociety.. It is not 
uncommon to fee Greek pirates, addicted to 
all forts. of robberies,..fancy themfelves in 

: “ » full 
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full enjoyment of°a fafe confcience,? becaufe 
ow firiéily obférve Lent, and recite orifons. 
A mong the" euftoms 6f ‘the ‘Greeks ‘of the 
AKCHTPELREOS there’ arés no ‘doubt, fome 
which are derived from diitiquity’” The East 
is by no means the abode ‘of frivolity) nbr 
ofa fickle and changing di Hpofition;” cuftoms 
are there conftantly maintained, and we love 
to find again, even in the moft familiar de 
tails of private: life, thofe with which we have. 
been. acquainted by the perufal of ancient 
works. It'is,' for example, fill a cuftom of 
the mothéis of thefe countries to whip, as in 
former tines, their children with the ee 
and-elaftic branches of the agnus cuftus.”' 
“Tfiwe! examine the Greek! of the ARCHIPE- 
“aco i thé inoft folemn ‘périods'of civil life; 
we fee him: always: abandoned to the abfurd 
caprices of ig noratice, and’ executing’ the 
moft whimfical things; with’ as muchfincét 
rity’as feriviifnefs! ‘At his birth, he is fur 
rounded by the Whole train ‘of: fuperftition, 
and he” remains ‘accompanied’ by it during 
the courte’ ef his life. The manner’ in which 
he‘comés into the world is too fingular, for me — 
not to’ make exprefs mention oftit: we" have 
every reafon to be furprifed® that, among the 
great number of travellérs who have vifited 
. the 
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the Levang, and particularly the Iflands of 
the ARCHIPELAGO, no one, has: known ‘the 
method which is; there praétifed in the :de+ 
livery of women, a method truly curious and 
“extraordinary, but which our women will not, 
undoubtedly, be tempted: to: adopt.) Inhad 
an opportunity of being prefent at the delivery 
of a woman of thefe countries; and as Iam 
the firftt who has fpoken of it, I fhall enter 
into a few details on a fubject fo cpaR 
to.the hiftory of man. | 

I fhall firft obferve, that the young: wo- 
man, at whofe delivery I was prefent, 
not more than eighteen ‘years: of age: ihe 
was tall, well made, of a ftrong conttitution, 
and of a beauty. which the Greeks of anti- 
-quity: would, have envied. The forerunners 
of child-birth manifefted. themfelves at fup- 
per-time:. the young wonian was: conducted 
‘to her chamber, whither I had: permiffion to 
attend her... The midwife, a woman much 
advanced in years, and whofe knowledge and 
experience were highly extolled, arrived, ac- 
companied by a’ female afiiftant, almoft as 
old'as herfelf, but of a countenance lefs fingu- _ 
lar and lefs {trongly marked.) 1A. painter, who 
might have withed to reprefent a fibyl, would 
not have been able to choofe a better model ; 


every 
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every thing. in it announced the appearance 
of a forcerefs, and her anfwers to the quef- 
tions which I afked' her might, from their 
ob{curity, »pafs for fo many oracles. © She 
likewile carried a fort of tripod, the ufe of 
which I was far from conceiving: this very 
fingular article of furniture is not of one en- 
tire piece of wood. ‘Two pieces, rounded and 
fomewhat convex on the outfide, ate united 
at the acute angle, and fupport at their junc* 
tion a flat piece, fit for fitting on: the whole 
is enveloped and very negligently trimmed 
with old linen-cloths, and fupported by three 
legs, very low, and as rudely wrought as the 
reft; one of which confines the fort’of ftool to 
the angle, and the other two are placed un- 
der the two branches and towards their ex- 
tremity. The firft concern of the midwife 
was to caufe the locks: of the doors, boxes, 
. trunks, and, indeed, every thing that could 
lock in the houfe, to be opened... ‘This pre- — 
caution of keeping every .thing wide open, 
founded on a very whimtical analogy, is not, 
on any account, to be neglected, if it be withed 
that the delivery fhould experience no difh- 
culties; and, through a confequence. of this 
ridiculous prejudice, none but married women. 
are fuffered in it, virgins being abfolutely 

bantihea. 
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if 
banifhed. I was alfo informed, that if I 
withed to be prefent, I muft determine to ftay 
in the room till the delivery was completely 
terminated. This is a rule which no one 
can infringe. . From ‘the moment that the 
labour begins, thofe who are in the apart- 
ment can no longer leave it, nor.can thofe 
who are without any longer enter it. The 


former incur even a fort of ftain, which de- — - 


prives them of all communication with other 
perfons, tilla prieft, who is apprized on this - 
fub-eét, has given them his blefiing, and freed 
them from the impurity which it is fancied 
that they have contracted. | 

In the mean time Nature began to act; the 
efforts which fhe excited, for haftening the 
birth of a new being, were increafed and be- 
come more frequent; every thing announced 
‘an eafy labour and a happy delivery. Dur-. 
ing the continuance of this aétion of the child 
on the mother, the latter did not remain idle; — 
fhe was compelled to walk inceffantly about 
her room: if pain, a little weaknefs, or faint- 
heartednefs, made her defirous to take a mo- 
ment’s reft, the two old women fupported her 
under the arms, and obliged her to walk; and, 
in truth, fhe appeared to me to have no incli’ 
nation to do fo: When the pains came on, 
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they made her lean and_ bend herfelf for> . 
ward on her bed, and the midwife, placed 
behind her, ftrongly preffed her fides. with 
both her hands, which fhe held there againft 
them till the pain was over, and that foon 
happened: then the walking recommenced, 
till a frefh pain interrupted it, and oecafioned 
the woman to be put in a fituation to experi- 
ence frefh preflures from the hands of the mid- _ 
wife. / 
I am not fufficiently heed in the know- 
ledge of the mechanifm which Nature .em- 
ploys on this occafion, to determine, whether 
the method of prefling frongly the hands on 
the lower part of a woian’s back, at, the very 
moment of her pains, be a falutary or hurt- 
ful method ; all that I can affirm is, that it 
is generally in ufe in the countries which I 
am defcribing, and in which detiveries are al- 
moft always fortunate. J thall add, that I 
obferved from them a good effect, at leaft in 
appearance; for the pains were not long, al- 
‘though fucceeding each other rapidly, and 
the young woman who experienced them did 
not feem much affected by them. However, 
having confulted on this point a phyfician 
_ who. has acquired in our days a great name 
in the art of midwifery, he has difapproved 
of 
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of this practice; which he confiders as very 
vicious, and I give, as a note, what he has 
been pleafed to communicate to me on this 
fubject *. 

Could 


~ 


Paris, 13th Nivéjfes year tx, (2d January, 1801. ) 
. * After having, with no lefs pleafure than intereft, not 
only heard but meditated on the obfervations which M. 
Sonwinit has been kind enough to communicate to me 
_ verbally and in writing, refpefting the proceedings em- _ 
ployed before and after the delivery of the Greek women, 
I exclaimed, Oh! a thoufand times happy are the coun- 
tries where all the united efforts of routine, ignorance, and | 
fanaticifm, have not been able to fucceed in difappointing 


dav She with of Nature, in the exercife of the moft i important 


funétion of animal economy. 

<¢ During the labours of child-birth, the midwives,” 
you fay, Sir, «‘ make the patient lean and bend herfelf fore 
«© ward at every frefh pain, while the matron, placed be- 
¢¢ hind her, preffes her fides, with a view of affifting the 
_ Jabour.” 

Your natural fagacity, Sir, will fee the iemdattvatioh 
of fo vicious a praétice, and the abfurdity of which the | 
‘Fights of reafon alone had made you partly conceive, with- 
out the affiftance' of the principles of art. 

The relative fituation of the bafin is fuch, that, when 
the woman is ereét, the projection of the Sacrum, Or pof- 
terior part, is more elevated by three inches than the an- 
terior part, or upper edge of the fymphifus pubis. From 
this anatomical fact, you will judge, that the upper or 
large bafin forms a very inclined plane, on which the full 
grown foetus is fu pported before by the ftraight mufcles, 
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Could any doubt arife refpeéting this prac- 
tice, unufual among us, every one will agree 
without difficulty that nothing is more cruel, 


whofe faftenings, direftion, and tendinous interfeétions, 
fufficiently indicate the ufes for which they are intended. 
If a woman in labour be made to bend forward, what 
is the confequence? 1. The uterus, and the foreign 
bodies contained in ité cavity, recede more or lefs from 
the bafin. 2. All the abdominal mufcles being, on ‘ac- 
count of this pofture, ina complete ftate of relaxation, can- 
not oppofe the fall of the belly of the woman in labour. 
3. The orifice of the uterus being conftantly oppofed to 
the extreniity of that vifcus, the more the extremity is in- 
clined forward, the more its orifice muft be inclined in the 
fame manner backward in the bend of the /acrum. 4. The 
natural pains of child-birth, or contractions of the uterus, 
having ne efficacy but as long as the axis of the body of 
the child, parallel to that of the uterus, anfwers to the 
centre of the bafin, it follows that, in cafes of obliquity, 
the pains are loft, exhauft to no purpofe the ftrength of the 
woman in labour, and render the delivery more or lefs la- 
borious. vy : 

I therefore conclude, from experience and obfervation, 
that of all the fituations taken by women in labour, the 
moft vicious, the moft, diametrically oppofite to the end 
that is propofed, is moft certainly that to which the igno- — 
rance and the routine of the Greek matrons fubje& the 
Greek women. As for the efforts which they add to the 
vicioufnefs of the fituation, we may confider them as frefh 
obftacles to the delivery; and if thefe manceuvres do not 
increafe the number of victims, it is not moft affluredly the 
fault of the art. : | 


nor 


and 
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nor, at the fame time, more contrary to the 
notions received, than the manner in- which 
child-birth is terminated in the iflands of the 


ARCHIPELAGO: Yet there is not, perhaps, 


any country on earth, where deliveries are 
more eafy, more happy, and lefs attended by 
fatal accidents, than that in which every thing 
is, in a manner, reforted to for bringing about 
thofe accidents, and caufing Nature to repent 
of the faveurs which fhe has lavifhed on the 
women, by decorating them with. the brilli- 
ant forms of beauty, and granting them cou- 
rage and ftrength to refift the violence em- 


_ ployed towards them, at the period when the 


quality of mother comes to develop in their 
ardent foul new and precious affections. 

But this fort of indulgence of Nature is the 
reward of a fimple and regular life, {till more 
than the effect of climate. A beautiful fky, 


an atmofphere which the feverity of our hoar- 


frofts never condenfes, which the gentle breath 


of {pring-zephyrs inceffantly warms, which 


falutary emanations impregnate with the prin- 
ciples of health and vigour, doubtlefs, con- 
tribute to the good fortune that the women 
enjoy of efcaping the dangers which await 
them, and which are preparing forthem. But 
in this, 3s on other occafions, phyfiologifts have 
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granted too much to the power of climate; 
and when we with to explain every thing, it 
is certain, that the temperature of a country 
frequently comes very opportunely to relieve 
from embarraffment him who has undertaken 
a tafk fo difficult to be accomplithed. And, 
in order not to deviate from my fubjeét, I 
fhall afk, how we fhould contrive to make — 
the influence of a climate which, it is ad- 
mitted, gives to the people who inhabit it the 
ftature and the corpulence of vigour, agree 
with that other influence of the fame climate, 
’ by which we fuppofe that the fibres and the 
fleth of the women there become foftened, to 
render deliveries by no means painful? Are 
not ftrength and energy of the phyfical con- 
ftitution on the one hand, foftnefs and re- 
laxation on the other, oppofite and contra- 
di@ory qualities, when we with to eo them 
on the fame object? 
Vigour of conftitution, which affords the 
; faculty of paffing with a firm ftep through 
the rugged career of life, is likewife to be 
found among the nations which live under 
a burning fky, and in the midf of the tribes 
which walk ona foil of fnaow and ice. The 
inhabitants of Seneca and of Jatorrare | 
_ perhaps the handfomeft as well as the ftrongeft 
| | 7 of 
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of men; and the negrefs of the fame coun- 
tries, with a fkin of a brilliant jet, with firma 
and elaftic fleth, brings her children into the 
world with ftill greater facility than the Greek 
woman, and, neverthelefs, preferves that foli- 
dity of form, that tone of fibres, the certain 
marks of ftrength and health. Whether we 
approach Hyperborean lands, or vifit the An- 
tarctic fhores, which intrepid navigators have 
added to the chart of the world, we there fee 
difpatch and eafe in deliveries; and the wo- 
men, like thofe of Arrica, there preferve the 
juft proportion of form. 

It is not, therefore, the temperature of the 
atmofphere that gives to women that happy 
habit of body which procures eafy delivery. 
_ Without difallowing that it may not be re 
garded in them as a fecondary caufe, it is an’ 
error to prefent it as the principal one, fince, 
in its two extremes, it affords nearly the fame 
refults. Great heat, which, it is faid, mollifies 
the flefh and relaxes the fibres, effects not 
_ thofe difagreeable changes only on the women 
who are not born in that country. It is on 
that account that the European woman, tranf- 
planted into the West Inpres, has foon the 
mortification to fee her cheeks lofe their co- 
lour, and her charms fade away; and that fhe: 
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who is coats born. of European parents, las 
the complexion of a perfeét white, indeed, but 
which, becaufe it is uniform,’ without: being 
animated by the foft bluth of the’ rofe,, be- 
fpeaks languor, flaccidity,- and weaknels. 

A caufe more-certain than that of the dif- 
ference of climate, has produced the difparity 


which is obfervable in the conftitution of. dif- | 


ferent people. A long fucceflion of mode- 
ration and temperance tranfinit, from. gene- 
ration to gener ation, the precious inheritance 
of a-vigorous conftitution, and preferve to 


the mufcles and fibres the tenfion neceflary. 


for the fupport of the flefhy parts, and the 


regularity of the outlines... If, in our coun- | 


tries, beauty has fo frequently to lament the 
lofs of its deareft advantages; if, under the 


moft fafcinating exterior, it has no longer any — 


thing remaining but a mortifying. disfigura- 
tion, itis tothe irregular life, to excefies of 
every kind, the fymptoms of which:are. tranf- 
mitted and grow. worfe from age to age, .that 


we mutt attribute thefe afflicting diforders. ~ 
It is not aftonifhing that delicate and feeble 


beings, who have fearcely firength to exift, 
experience confiderable embarrafiment in pro- 
curing life to other beings, deftined, for the 


moft part, to. the fame languifhing ec frases vi 


The 
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The with of N ature, ‘often called 4 in queftion, 
is more frequently eluded; womien dread to 
become mothers, becaufe fa itil diffipation 
ftifles,in their heart innate fentiments; as a 
mode of life, in which Nature is inceffantly | 
counteracted, has almoft. deprived them of the 
ftrength to become fo. ‘The ast of midwifery 
has attained the point at which it has ar- 
rived among: us, that is, an art replete with 
difficulties, only becaufe our women are be- 
come knowing in the art of creating for them- 
felves an Biihedee as it were, preternatural; 
and were it poflible not to pity them, for thus 
facrificing their charms and their real happi- 
nefs, we flould ceafe to remark, with fo much 
concern, the impreffion of intemperance in the 
painful circumftance of delivery, and in the 
diforder which is frequently the confequence- 
of it, a diforder which fearcely ever attacks 
the Greek women, whofe happy conftitution, 
firenethened by fimple habits and regular 
manners, has need only of a little affiftance 
at the moment of child-birth, and renders art 
ufelefs. 

Accordingly, the profeflion of man-midwife ~ 
is there entirely unknown, and were any to 
make their appearance, they would meet with 
a very ungracious reception, and remain in 

i > complete 
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complete inadtion. In the firtt place, public 
amotals have preferved in the East exterior 
aufterity, which, if it do not always conftitute 
their individual) purity, thews,:at leaft, that 
the habit of refpeGting them is a national cha- 
racter: men would not there be fuffered to 
apply themfelves to the practice of midwifery ; 
and without having read Hecquert’s* book, 
it would there be confidered as the height of 
indecency, for a-woman to have recourfe to a 
man-midwife. i 
Befides, Nature takes on herfelf almoft all 
the trouble of an operation, which, in our 
countries, is reckoned a delicate one; and 
the midwifé thats called in, wedded to a vul- 
gar routine; is frequently miftaken, as to the- 
means which the employs for affifting Nature. 
If any difficulty occur, the midwife has re- 
courfe to fuperftitious practices; to this is 
limited her fcience; the cafes in which fhe 
is obliged to recur to them, fortunately, hap- 
pen very feldom, and a ditficult labour is 
there a very extraordinary event. | 
During the time which I paffed in the 
chamber of the young Greek woman in la- 


* HecqueT, a very pious phyfician, has mig os s 2. 
work on tbe inkecees of men delivering women. 


hour, » 
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bouts I put to the midwife various queftions 
refpe€ting her practice ; T afked her, for in- 
ftance, what fhe-did in deliveries where the 
child did not prefent itfelf naturally? She 
affured me, that this hardly ever happened 
to her; but that then fhe ftrove to make the 
child take a fuitable pofition, and that if fhe 
could not fucceed in this, ihe had remaining | 
a refource which, fhe affured me, was infal- 
lible for relieving her from embarraffment: 
this was to apply to the hufband, who, in the 
opinion of the women of this country, pof- 
feffes in an eminent degree the power of re- 
moving every obftacle that oppofes the de- 
livery of his wife; and this magic power con- 
fifts in three taps which the man is to give 
with his fhoe on the patient’s back, at the 
fame time pronouncing in a loud voice thefe 
words: ‘‘ J¢ is I who have loaded thee with | 
this burden ; I now remove it.” | 
At length the critical moment arrived. 
_ The young woman was made to fit on the 
fatal tripod: the defcription which I have 
given of this fort of feat fufficiently indicates 
the pofition of the woman; an air of candour 
-and inquietude rendered her extremely inte- 
tefting, and her features, the elegant model of 
youth and beauty, appeared by no means af- 
| ese | fected 
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fected by pain. The midwife placed. herfelf 
in front of her, and a little below her, and 
the female affiftant fat down behind her ona 
higher feat, and embraced her tightly with 
het arms round the wait. 

> The child prefently made its. appearance; 
and as foon as it was feparatéd from the after- 
birth, the affiftant, with a vigorous arm, lifted 
up the lying-in-woman repeatedly, and per- 
pendicularly above the tripod, on which the 
fuffered her to fall again with much rough- 
nefs. I could not get the better of my afto- 
nifhment to fee this interefting. woman, aban- 
doned to.a maneenyre which appeared to me 
equally abfurd and revoiting ; fhe was thus. 
unmercifully fhaken till fhe was entirely de- 
livered, and very fortunately that was ere long 
accompiithed... This violent proceeding, in, 
general ufe, is a mean which the Greek Wo- 
men confider indifpenfable for completing the 


delivery ; and accidents are feldom thé con- , 


fequence of it, although it may appear likely - 
to occafon numerous ones.‘ Violent and 
‘* repeated joltings,’ *fays § SacomsE, in a let- 


ter to-me on this fubjett, ‘cannot but in-_ 


‘< flame parts already bruifed and fatigued by 
‘« the paffage of the ehild, and: produce de- 
“¢ fcents, or, at leatt, relaxations of the uterus 

‘SF and 
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~ © and vagina, uterine hemorrhages, fyncope, 
* and convulfive attacks. If phyfical con- . 
“ {titution preferve the Greek women from 
“* the fatal confequences of this bad practice, 
‘“ we muft congratulate them on being born 
‘* under a fky fo favoured by Nature*.” 
Whatever may be the folidity of the mo- 
tives of the cenfure which found phyficians — 
pronounce againft fo rough a method of- 
haftening the delivery of a woman, it would 
be difficult to fucceed in caufing it to be 
- abandoned in a country where experience has 
fhewn, that it is not attended with unhappy 
confequences. I faw, with furprife, that the 
lying-in woman herfelf did not complain of 
it; and that, after a trial in appearance fo 
cruel, fhe went and placed herfelf, of her 
own accord, in a bed, without appearing 
either too much weakened, or too much op- 
prefied by fatigue. A few moments of re- 
_ pofe reftored her to a ftate truly unexpected; 
the colour of her face had a tint lefs lively, 
_ but it was ftill rofy: fhe received, without 
conftraint, a crowd of PAI areolar and. 
replied to them as if fhe had been in the moft - 
tranquil fituation. 


* Letter from SacoMBE to Sonnint, dated Parts, 13 
Nivofe, year ix. (zd January, 1801.) 
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I withed to afcertain the treatment to which 
the Greek women are fubjected after their 
lying-in; and of this it confifts. Immedi- 
ately after the delivery, the woman is fur- 
rounded by a broad linen roller, from the 
bofom to the loins, and it is drawn very tight. 
Here, European praétice exclaims anew to 
reprobate this bandage. ‘‘ All mechanical 
“¢ compreffion on the belly of a woman, newly 
** brought to bed, is very dangerous, from 
‘* the difpofition of the abdominal cavity and 
** an approaching inflammation. The weight 
‘** of the child, during nine months of preg- 


‘‘ nancy, the fucceffive contractions of the. 


uterus, or the violent pains of child-birth, 
‘* irritate that vifeus and inflame it; all 
‘* compreffion muft, therefore,. be fatal to 


‘¢ the woman brought to bed*.” A learned 


theory has, doubtlefs, revealed the inconveni- 
ences of this method; but thefe are no more 
than chimeras to ‘the Greek women, who 
maintain, with as much impunity, the com- 
preifion. of the roller with which they en- 
compafs them, as they brave the dangers of 
the joltings of their delivery.. They, on 


the contrary, find in it an advantage which 


* Letter from SacomzeE to SonnINS. 
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is connected with the beautiful prefervation 
of their form, and which a multitude of wo- 
men, of other countries, might envy them: 
it is to avoid an. exceffive and habitual fwel- 
ling of the belly, or, what is itill more ‘difa- 
_greeable, the numerous folds and deep wrin- 
kles with which the {kin is furrowed. _ 

On the firft.day, the midwife dreffes the 
lying-in woman with dry rofe leaves, boiled 
in wine and honey. After feveral lotions of 
this mixture, rofe-leaves are applied till the 
next morning.. The fecond day, and the fol- 
lowing days, the contents herfelf with fimply 
fomenting ‘her patient with cotton fteeped in 
warm wine, and then applying alternately 
powder of cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, or cu | 
min; that is to fay, that only one of thefe 
aromatic powders is employed at a time, and 
‘it is changed at cach drefling. 

In lieu of wine, which is made ufe of only 
for delicate women, the midwives commonly 
employ brandy, which renders the drefling 
more {marting and more violent. Whatever. 
may be the ftate of the lying-in woman, 
whether her cure outttrip the common term, 
or whether it experience delays, the fame 
drefling is continued for eight days, morun- 
_ing and evening. It is curious to remark, 

| that 
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that at each of thefe dreffings, the midwife 


gets on the bed of the lying-in woman, by © 
the fide oppotite to the bolfter, extends her _ 
legs between thofe of her patient, takes hold © _ 


of both her hands, and with one foot, which 
fhe applies very exactly to the’ parts which 
have fuffered, gives her three ftrong fhakes, 
at the fame time prefling her nidéige with her 
foot. 

On the eighth day, in the evening, an ee 
-is boiled hard, and {tripped of its fhell; it is 
then powdered with fome of the aromatics be- 


fore mentioned, and confined, with bandages, 
to the part which the midwife has preffed 
with her foot, and there it is left for two or 


three hours. It is to this operation, the ob- 
ject of which, according to what was gravely 
related to me by the midwife, is to attract the 
cold which the lying-in woman might have 


caught; it is to this operation, I fay, that the 


care after the lying-in is confined, and the 
midwife is difimiffed. , 

This treatment is almoft as: harfh, as the 
‘mode of delivery; it occafions acute pains, 
efpecially when brandy is made ufe of for the 


dreffings. But it might be mitigated by re> 


trenching ufelefs things, fuch as kicks, and 
be corrected, in | thort, in fuch 2 manner as to. 
render. 


~ 
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render it more fupportable, without depriy- 
ing it of its advantages; for it. has incon- 
teftable ones, ‘from its property of. ftrengthen- 
ing and clofing parts which their own exten- 
fion, or the manceuvres of the midwife, have 
fatigued or brutfed; its effect is equally fure 
and quick, and it furpafies what might be 
thought likely: to be expected from it, and 
what.I can fay. | 


The linen which has ferved ‘de the lying-in 


muift not be wathed in, fea-water, although the 
iflanders of the ARcurpELAGo fcarcely em- 
- ploy any other for their wathing: they are 
perfuaded that, if they did not change their 
cuftom on this occafion, the lying-in woman 
would. infallibly die. Neither muft the fuffer 
herfelf to be feen by any ftar;, and if the go 
out, as is common enough, four or five days 
after: the delivery, that is, before the treat- 
_ment.is terminated, ihe takes care to return 
home, and fhut herfelf up in her chamber at 
fun-fet, and neither:to open, under any pre- 
text, door nor window, for fear a ftar thould 


‘furprife her, and, according to the common: 
prejudice, caufe the death of fae mtg and 


the child. 


The firft time that a woman quits her ee x 


after her lying-in, fhe BRU before. fhe fets 
VOL. II. H her 
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her feet on the floor, place them on a piece 
of iron, in order, it 1s faid, that fhe may be- 
_come ftrong and found like that metal. Nor 
can fhe in like manner enter into any houfe, 
without throwing on the threfhold of the door 
a key, or any other bit of iron, on which 
fhe cannot difpenfe with treading, if the with 
to avoid introducing with her the fatal influ- — 
ences with which fhe is fuppofed to be fur- 
rounded. 

The care which 1s lavifhed, in the Minds 
of the ArcHIPELAGO, on new-born infants, 
is, like thofe which the mothers receive, a 
medley of ufeful praétices and abfurd con- 
ceptions of fuperftitious Ignorance, a tyran- 
nical divinity, of whom modern Gresce 
is become the frightful domain, and who pre- 
fides at the birth of its inhabitants, accom- 
panies them during the courfe of their life, 
and does not even abandon them on the other 
fide of the grave. | 

As foon as the child is s born, it i wathed — 
with lukewarm water; it is-then covered, 
from the feet to the neck, with a coat of 
falt, which is confidered as a fure prefervative 
againft worms and other diforders of the fkin. 
After being wrapped up in fwaddling clothes, 
it is put to bed, and then a loaf and a peftle, 

Doe 
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orany other piece of fafhioned wood, is placed 
at its fides: the bread is to prevent the child 
from fuffering from hunger as long as it lives, 
and the effeét of the peftle is to render it as 
quiet as a log of wood. In other countries 
of the East, the mother takes her new-born 
child, and the midwife a brafs mortar, with 
which fhe ftrikes three blows pretty near to 
the child’s ear, in order, it is faid, to open 
the organ of hearing, and prevent. deafnefs. 

Whenever a child is laid down, the per- 
fons who are in the room are obliged to ftay 
there till it is arranged in its bed, and no 
other can enter during the time that this 
operation lafts. The importance which is an- 
nexed to the non-infringement of thefe pre- 
cautions, proves that they are of fuperior in- 
tereft in the mind of the Greeks; they are, 
in faGt, perfuaded, that the greateft inconveni- 
ences would thence refult, if people took the 
liberty of tranfgreffing them. Thefe are not 
the only indifferent aétions which are reckoned 


to have fatal effeéts on children; for ex- 


ample, neither fire nor light muft be taken 
from a houfe where there is a new-born in- 
fant, if one wifhes not to expofe it to vent 
cries during the whole night. But the in- 
ftant when it is {waddled, is principally con- 
, HQ fidered 
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fidered as likely to produce dangers. the mo, 
prefling, if thofe about it: neglect to. avoid. 
every: thing that they fancy might be preju-! 
dicial to it.: Movements too much multiplied: 
round its bed, : indifcreet words, looks: even, 
are fo many ‘pernicious actions: accordingly 
every one remains motionlefs, and. preferves 
a religious filence. I happened one day, ‘on ~ 
feeing a child fwaddled, to fay: ‘‘ There’s a 
pretty little infant.” » The midwife, occupied 
with this bufinefs, turned brifkly towards ine, - 
at the fame time exclaiming: .‘‘ Garlic in thy 
eyes!” She then fpat,. with the fame vivacity, 
and repeatedly, in the child’s face, which 
very happily broke the charm, or the bad in- 
fluence of words extr emely innocent, . and — | 
which I might think ee to be igi to 
the mother. rot 
However, this pniftiond of fitting in, the 
“face, for the purpofe of preventing the effect 
_ of fafcinations, is-very ancient; and, in times 
very remote, as at prefent, nothing was, more. 
dreaded for children than the influence of. a 
finifier look, which, in the idea of the Greeks, 
fignifies jealoufy. and ‘envy; , their anceftors 
_ Swere imbued with the fame prejudices. The 
-fuperftition of the women of Afiatie GREECE, 
-with refpect to little children, in the age of - 
THEODOSTIUS 
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Ranonosros the Great} ands of) ARCADIUS 
his fon, could: not be -equalled.:. Sr. Joun 
CurysostromeE complained of it loudly: “«.Ne 
““ fooner are children born, ” fays he, \‘< than 
‘ the women light. lamps,and give them the 
“< name of people who have lived a long time, 
‘im order to procure them along life. (They 
‘‘ place in: their hands fiftra-and fnappers, and 
“threads of fearlet, in order to put them in 
‘* greater fafety.°, The women, the nurfes, and 
‘fometimes the fervant. maids, go and dip. 
(“their finger in’ a fort of mind which. is at 
‘the bottom of the baths,..and afterwards 
_ “ imprint the fame finger onthe: child’s fore- 
* head; and when they are) queftioned as to 
‘* the purpofe of this mud—It is, fay they, 
““to avert finifter; looks; envy, and jealoufy. 
«There were fome who wrote on the hand | 
_ «of children the names of floods and rivers; 
~“* others made ufe of athes, foot, and falt, 
«and all this in order to avert finifter looks, 
‘‘ that is, envy and jealoufy*.” 
Among the Greeks of the ARcHIPELAGO, 
garlic is a wonderful antidote againft malici-— 
ous looks; fome is fufpended at the entrance 


* Mémoires de 2 Académie des Belles Lettres, vol. xiil. 
page 484, year 1737: des maurs et des ufages du fiécle de 
* Théodofe le Grand, par Dom. Bernarp pe Montravcon. 
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of the houfes and chambers, and it is worn 
as an amulet. In order to preferve children 
from this kind of witchéraft, there are alfo 
faftened before them three little pieces of 
charcoal and three’ grains of falt, fewed to- 
gether in a little linen bag; and I remem- 
ber that I had a very ferious quarrel witha 
woman. of this’ country, for having opened 
_ one of thefe amulets hung tothe neck of her’ ~ 
child, in order to fee what it. contained, and, 
above all; for having endeavoured to demon- 
firate to her the Hdiowtoutnets i thefe vain 
practices of fuperftition. 

- It-is not only on children that the in- 
fluence of finifter looks’ are reckoned to be 
hurtful; men ‘grown are ‘equally expofed to 
it, and ithe Mahometans and Greeks partake, 
in this refpect, of the fame opinions.. A Turk, — 
who had a great regard for me, and who 
dreaded, on my account, the’ bad effes of 


the glances’ of envy, advifed me to wear'con- 


{tantly a pod of garlic. on my breaft; and, 
feeing that I did not appear to adopt this pre- 
fervative with much eagernefs, turned towards 
a Greek prieft who was at his fide, and faid to 
him with confidence: — ‘ Thefe Franks are 
‘* great blockheads, Si ince this one, who, among 

them 
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‘< them, is reckoned to. be intelligent, knows no- 
“ thing of what may be ufé ful to him.” 
_ Flocks have alfo to fear, in thefe Gis coun- . 
tries, the malicioufnefs of looks: this i is, how- 
ever, an ancient prejudice, which ftill fubfitts 
in the greater part of our country-places.. Su- 
perftitious ideas refemble each other in all 
times, in all countries, becaufe they proceed 
from ignorance, their. common fource; and 
they will fubfift as long as that miry fource 
fhall not be dried up. This is to announce, 
that it will laft as long as the world endures; 
for, in f{pite of the dreams of pretended phi- 
lofophers, who would with that every clafs 
of fociety fhould attain their knowledge, and 
their lofty.and chimerical conceptions, there 
will always remain, very fortunately, a labori- 
ous and fimple portion tainted, if you will, 
with chimerical opinions, but infinitely lefs 
dangerous and more ufeful. than certain 
mountebanks of philofophy, whofe precepts, 
could they be followed, would rather effeét 
the diffolution than the ep liamenk of hu- 
man focieties. 

Ancient authors often fpeak of this fort 
_ of fatal malignity, which is thot from the finif- 
ter eye of the envious; the poets frequently. 
recall to mind its difaftrous effects among 
air HA. te eS 
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flocks*. In their time, a ‘difeafe was oc- 
cafioned ‘among cattle ‘by malevolent looks; 
in our days too, in feveral diftriéts. of our 
northern countries, the extraordinary difeafes 
of cattle aré attributed to a'fate; and quacks 
know how to avail théemfelves of this ¢redu- 
lity, in order to make people believe that they 
~ have the power of breaking the charm’ by 
magic operations. But what is no lefs' de- 


plorable, in regard’ to ‘the weaknefs - of the 


human mind, 4s, that grave authors: have 
ferioufly attempted to explain the Spal of 
thefe chimerical fafcinations}. 

To thefe abfurd precautions for preferv- 
ing: little children, the Greek women add 


feveral others, which do! not appear always i 


conformable to’ the rules of a falutary: regi- 
men. - “The means which thefe women employ 
for isha ing children from venting cries ate 
rather fingular. - The mother chews cumin, 
and then blows: it ftrongly into the mouth 
and ears of her child. Independently of cu- 
min, the effect of which it is not ealy to de- 
termine in fuch a cafe, ie violent puffs im- 


* THEOCRITUS, Owns) &e. Vion makes a herdf- 
man fay: | 
“ Nefcio quis teneros oculo mibi fa wfeinat agnas.’ 
+ Porta. Magia Naturalis, &c. &c. 


pelled 
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pelled into the ears muft aftonith thes child, 
and caufe’ it ‘to be ea at leaft for fome 
time. Pest : : ; 
In order to excite sik to. Rec they 
are made to {wallow powdered nutmeg in milk; 
but the remedy which is the moft commonly | 
ufed in their illneffes,. the moft excellent pa- 
nacea, is Venice treacle. On the fmalleft 
pain which: they appear to feel, if they ery, 
if they fleep little, or if their appetite fail, 
in a word, in’all their indifpofitions, of what- 
ever nature they may be, recourfe is had to 
treacle, as a fovereign and univerfal remedy. 
Scarcely a day pafies without a little child 
fwallowing fome of this drug, or at leaft hay- 
ing a plafter of it on the navel; fo that it may 
be afferted that, in the ARCHIPELAGO, a child 
confumes more of this treacle, during its firft 
two years, than the man of our countries, 
’ the greateft admirer of this compofition, dur- 
_ ing his whole life. The poor, for whom this 
treacle is too coftly a remedy, fupply its place 
“by cumin feed, the plant of which is very 

common in the Easr, and which they re- 
~ duce to a pafte, in order to make their young 
children fwallow it in lieu of the treacle. | 

This exceflive ufe of heating drugs 1 is,’ no 
doubt, attended w ith inconveniences; but 
there 
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there are to be found. in that country ftout 
men, and women of perfectly good conftitu- 
tions, and this is a prejudice in its favour? 
while among us,. where knowledge abounds, 
but . where, not unfrequently, the leffons of 
experience are facrificed to the conceptions 
of a brilliant theory, and difdainfully meta- 
morphofed into traditions of routine, the 
cooling diet which relaxes and_ enervates, 
has prevailed in the opulent clafs, that is to 
fay, im that which narrows the moft the li- ~ 
mits of their life, by making the. greateft 
efforts. for enlarging them. We. have before 
us the picture of the beings whom it pro- 
duces, or rather whom it has devoted to lan- 
guor and fuffering. In order to avoid chaps 
and excoriations which greatly incommode 
children in all parts of the body that form 
folds moiftened by fweat. or urine, the Greek 
women wath them with warm wine, in which 
they infufe myrtle-leaves, dried and reduced 
to powder. ‘Thefe lotions are repeated every 
other day, with confiderable fuccefs; for one 
‘never fees a child whofe fkin is marked byt the 
flighteft excoriation. | 

Thefe pains, lavifhed with fo much atten- 


tion on new-born infants, the facred pledges 
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of maternal affection, which never errs fo 
far as to intruft to a mercenary bofom the | 
facred obligation of fuckling its offspring dur- 
ing a whole year, do not extend to the pre- 
cautions prefcribed by religion. The Greeks 
are not in fuch a hurry as the Catholics to 
caufe baptifm to be adminiftered to their chil- 
dren. This delay is common enough in the 
clafs of the poor, becaufe fuch muft wait till 
they have faved up the money neceflary for 
the payment of the papas, ‘whofe zeal does 
not go fo far-as to difcharge their funéion 
gratuitoufly. But as children are commonly 
diftinguithed only by the name which they 
receive in baptifm, the Greeks have ‘agreed 
to defignate that which waits for the facra- 
ment, by the generic denomination of drako, 
dragon, probably becaufe at that time it has 
fome comformity to Satay, the ‘dragon of | 
hell. + 
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The a age of fulbeati 'y inthe. Ar shdaiae Ge ii i 
 odical evacuation of the women of thofe iflands. 
Singular law of the Jews on this fubject. 

—Charader of the Greek women.—Means 
which they employ to learn whom fate has 
» deftined for their hufband.—Feftical of St. 
» John: — Different refins which. the women 
. keep inceffantly in their mouth.—Paint which 
* . they ufe..— Pretended sindpapls: againft 

being tanned ba y the furs: seeds Beas : | 


UNDER the shag climate of GREECE, , 
the body fooner acquires ‘its full growth than . 
in our northern countries; there the organs, 
as well as all the phyfical faculties, are de- 


veloped with lefs flownefs; there the human | 


fpecies, in fome meafure more forward, feem 
to outftrip the period of its enjoyments, and 
haftens to difplay the elegant forms of beauty 
that Nature has lavifhed on a land which fhe 
had fafhioned to be the abode of felicity, — 
and which the moft difgufting tyranny,. the _ 
dreadful 
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dreadfint {courge of focieties, has transformed ~ 
into places of wretchednefs and defolation. | 
The men,’ like the women, arrive fooner -at 
that age, when the agitation and the diforder 
of the fenfes give. birth to a new fenfe, in 
which man feems only to receive his exiftence, 
in which every thing becomes animated and 
embellithed, 4m which every thing appears 
around him to burn with the fame flame by 
which he is delicioufly confumed.. 

It is not uncommon, in the iflands of the 
ARrcHIPELAGO, to fee girls marriageable at 
ten years old; and, when they have attained 
the age of fifteen or fixteen, they have fcarcely 
any thing more to acquire in point of fhape, 
ftreneth, and all the attributes of the moft 
beautiful phyfical conftitution. It is well 
known that the periodical evacuation, pecu- 
liar to women, diminifhes in quantity in pro- 
portion to the heat and humidity of the. cli- 
mate. More copious’ in Europe, it is lefs 
fo inthe East; it is ftill lefs in Eayrr and 
Barpary; very trifling in the interior of 
-/Arrica, and almoft null in the countries of 
America bordering on the equator. Philo- 
fophers have carried obferyation fo far as to 
calculate the quantity of this evacuation; and 
it is from the refult of their refearches that I 


have 
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have compofed the account of the progreft 
five diminution in the different parts of the 
globe. But the temperature of the eaftern 
iflands of the Mzp11 ERRANEAN muft have 
experienced fome change fince the age of 
Hippocrates, or elfe the human Tectas 
muft have undergone fome alteration, fince 
_ the weight of nine kemina, equivalent to nine— 
ounces, at which that  ereat.‘phyfician had 
eftimated the quantity of the periodical dif- 
charge of the women of the Hfle of Cos, his 
country, is at prefent too much for the wo- 
men of the fame countries, as I have con- 
vinced myfelf. There is 1f0 one whofe evacu- 
ation even comes near the weight fixed by 
Hippocrates: among the greater part, it 
never exceeds three ounces, and with feveral 
it is fo trifling, that it is almoft reduced to © 
nothing. ge AEN 

Obfervations of this~kind are not frivo- 
ous, as fome perfons might imagine. They 
are important traits of our own hiftory, and 
it is only by colleéting them that man will 
fucceed in knowing himfelf: a knowledge 
which, notwithftanding the number of writ- 
ings that we have on this fubjett, is not 
yet much advanced, becaufe we have, in 
reality, written more than we have obferved. 

Bh a 5. But 
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But thefe materials, of which the annals of 
the human {pecies are compofed, are not eafy 
to prefent'in a work of which it is not withed 
to make a book of anatomy. A fort of deli- 
- cacy in our language rejects expreflions which 
art has confecrated; then we muft employ 
~ phrafes in lieu of words, and intimate rather 
than -exprefs our meaning in a clear and 
precife manner. A zealous friend as I am 
of Nature, I am not lefs fo of propriety, 
and I fhall fpeak of the nice, yet interefting 
obfervations, to which I was impelled by a 
love of {cience, but with that referve of ftyle, 
that circum{pection in the images, in fhort, 
thofe delicate precautions, which paint with- 
out dazzling, and conftitute the decency of a — 
writer. - tas ; 

The legiflator of the Hebrews had _pro- 
nounced fentence of death againft hufbands 
whofe petulance did not ftop at certain peri- 
ods*. Moszs, therefore, muft have fufpected 
confequences extremely fatal, and we muft 
have a coriofity to be acquainted with them. 
Differtations, as well as conjeGtures, have been 
accumulated for the purpofe of endeavouring 


* Qui coierit cum muliere in fluxu menffruo, et revelaverit 
turpitudinem ejus, ipfaque aperuerit fontem fanguinis Jui, intéerfi- 
cientur ambs de medio populi fui, Umvir. cap. xx. ¥. 18. 


to 
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‘to difcover the motive of a law. fo fevere: 

Phyficians have feen, in an aétion, which in- 

_ volved the penalty of death, the fource of 
a difeafe whofe irruption into Evrors fome 
writer has, methinks, improperly thought of 
fixing at the moment of the difcovery. of 

Aap They have called in to the 

help of their hypothefis the heat of climate, 

as being likely to give greater malignity to 
that difeafe, while experience has informed us 
that it was, on the contrary, much lefs violent 
and lefs difficult to be cured in hot coun-— 
tries. Others have afferted that, among a 
people where legiflation tended not only to 
favour, but even to excite the increafe of 
population, it was natural to prohibit aéts 
' which, not contributing to it effectually, on 
that account even became contrary to it. 

But, admitting that this was no more than a 
vain appeal to fterility, which is by no means 
certain, it can hardly be fuppofed that thefe 
a&is would have been confidered as a crime 
which deferved the moft rigorous punifhment, — 
fince the fame laws did not, during the preg- 

hancy of women, prohibit a work i; fterility — 
ibis: Brey red. 


| i 
‘ Traité des maladies véutriennes, ‘es Astruc, liv. 1. 


crate ii. 
A celebrated 
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A celebrated man of learning, by his in-— 
quiries into the manners and waters of the 
Ifraelites, M. Mrcwa puts, had engaged the 
travellers, whom the King of Denmark fent 
into feveral:countriés of the East,. to direct | 
their. obfervations: towards a point. on which 
depended the undetftanding and explanation. 
of a law very fingular, but at the fame time 
exceflively rigid*. The fciences had to regret 
the intelligent and courageous men, charged 
with the honourable: miffion of going: to ac- 
quire, at a. diftanceé, information and know- 
ledge, treafures over-which humanity has not 
to mourn, and ;from{ which honour, and _pro- 
bity Avert not their-looks. My. obfervations 
will not, undoubtedly,: be able to'make up — 
for thofe which we had a right to expect from 
this learned affemblage;, but I have thought 
that their refult. might, afford.fome.intereft, 
from thejelucidations which they contain, on 
_a fubject,: which has, as ae pny given room 

to: ‘conjectures. 
. Thave negle¢ted no. he ea a nba es 
: preci information; whether in Eoyer, where 


* ia Vi ie. favans et curieus ou Tablettes infiructives ef 
Guide de ceux gue fa Majefté Danoife a envoyés en Arabie et au- 
tres pays voifinss par M, MicHagtas. London, 1768, 
queftion 10. PAROS | ae 

Saiy OL. Ir. Co ES | rohit: 
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it was difficult to obtain any, and fometimes 
dangerous to look for it, or in Greece, where 
the fame difficulties do not exift. It is very 
certain that, in thofe countries of the Easv, 
the a¢tion which the legiflator of the Jews re- 
preffed with fo much feverity, is not reckoned 
to be attended with fatal confequences, nor 
to occafion the flighteft inconvenience, al- 
though it is not shave uncommon: the men 
of thofe climates even find in it fome attrac- 
tions, for reafons which are known to natural 
philofophers, and which [ thall difpenfe with 
giving. Nay, we fay more, this is that the 
Orientals do not fufpeét that any thing danger-, 
ous or inconvenient can thence refult. Their 
careful eleantinefs, their frequent ablutions 
were probably fufficient for fecuring them 
from any inconvenience in this refpe€t. The 
Jews, on the contrary, the dirtieft people on 
earth, fubjeét to the leprofy, and eaten up by 
all kinds of cutaneous diforders, apparently 
imbibed from thefe very excefies freth: fer- 
ments of acrimony, and a new tendency to 
complaints which the numerous precautions, 
preicribed by religion, had not fucceeded 
in extirpating, and of which, in our days, 
they ftill preferve the. difgufting impreffion. 
The eh of thefe BP unena which fill 


the 4 
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the pages of the réligious code of the If 
raelites, is the only motive that we can reafon- 
_ ably affign for the frightful rigour of a law, 
the difpofitions of which had no other objeét 
than to intimidate an ignorant and rude na- 
tion, fince they could not reach infra¢tions 
* buried in darknefs and myftery. | 
It is not aftonifhing that women, whom the 
nature of the climate caufes to arrive fooner 
at a marriageable ftate, fhould have moral 
difpofitions which agree with this phyfical 
precocity. The vivacity, the tranfport even 
of feeling, accompany this forward adolef- 
cence of the fenfes. That devouring fire 
which endeavours to communicate itfelf ex- 
ternally, is very aétive among the Greek fe- 
males; they are very fufceptible of the im- 
preffions of love; tender and paffionate, the 
object beloved is every thing in their eyes;. 
to preferve it, no facrifice is painful to them, 
and they are, in this way, real heroines. 
What.a charming country is that where the 
mildnefs of the climate and the drefs of the 
earth are in delightful harmony with that 
beauty, which love animates with its fafci- 
nating features, tendernefs with its fweeteft 
effufions, and a generous and entire devotion 
_ with the flights of energy. and courage! 
a But 
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But we fhould be miftaken if we thouglit 
that the. diforder'of the: fenfes accompanied 


that enerey, that. fort 6f-delirium of fenfi-’ 


bility. :oThefe: women, :fo tender and. fo im- 
patiioned, ‘have; at the fame time, no finall 
fhare of referve: while warm and profound 
affections tornrent and agitate their foul, that 
internal trouble is not communicated exter- 
nally; their deportment preferves the appear+ 
ance of calmnefs and gravity ; fer upulous de- 
cency ceafés not to guide their. actions; and, 

proud of being loved, becaufe they are them- 
felves confumed by an ardent flame, it is in 
a téte-a-téte only that they give themfelves up 


' to the torrent of their tranfports, | which ‘are 


fo much the more impetuous as they hayeé 
been longer checked. ‘There it is that: their 
exquifite fenfibility is furrounded » by all its 
charms, and, that the delicate and fenfible 
man can meet with the celeftial happinefs of 
feeing lavithed on himfelf the expreffions and 


all the marks, of fentiments fo delightfil, in 


a word, of being loved as he has {earcely 
_ the hope to. be elfewhere.. ; 
No lefs fimple in their taftes than warm. 


in their affe¢tions, the Greek females have © 


not precife manners, and the ftudied affeéta+ 


tion of coquetry; characteriftic. fens of a. 


haughty 
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haughty pretenfion exacting homage, which 
ceales to_be {weet as foon as it ceafes to be 
free, as if every fpecies of tvranny was not the 
grave of fentiment: a refource unfkilful and 
- unworthy of beauty, becaufe it ftifles tender- 
nefs, which can alone conftitute its happinefs, 
and produces only gallantry at which delicate 
fouls are fcared, It is, in fact, no longer any 
thing but the mechanifm of love; : it 18 no 
longer any thing but barren favours, which, 
dike a charming fhrub that had been firipped 
of its vernal flowers and foliage, lofe their 
fweeteft charms, and have then no attra¢tions 
but for the impetuous tumult. of the fenfes 
or the habit of deprayity.. W omen fuch as I 
have jut deferibed them, who know how to 
walk with fo much grace by the bright light 
of the torch of Love, alfo advance with dig- 
nity to the altar of Hymen. ‘The knots. 
which they there tie with franknefs, are never 
loofened; and in thofe facred engagements, 
which they confider as inviolable, they dif- 
play the fame energy of fentiment, the fame 
fires of an inflamed foul, the fame cdevotednefs 
of which the hufband, like the lover, is the 
fole object, and which fcatter the rofes of 
Loye in the temple of Hymen. / 

| pa TS: | A rule 
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A rule common to all the nations of the 
East, prefcribes that the women fhould never 
_ prefent themfelves in the porch of that auguf 
temple, but decorated with the. qualities to 
which the men of thofe countries, more jea- 
~ lous than elfewhere of fuch-a kind of priority, 
attach fo great a value, that it is a public 
difhonour in the eyes of all, and a crime with 
fome, for women who fhould not there afford 
unequivocal proofs of the moft fcrupulous 
fidelity, in preferving a treafure of which 
the vanity of men conflitutes nearly all the 


value. However rigorous may be this obli- 


Ration, more ftriétly followed by Mahometan 
‘women, becaufe more refirained and clofely 


watched, they have fearcely an opportunity 


of infringing it, the Greek females, whofe 
youth is not more confined than that of Euro- 


pean girls, do not always perform it with the 


fame exaéinefs; but they employ a few ftra- 
tagems for preferving at leaft the appearances 
,of it, and they exert fo much addrefs in this 
little fraud, that every one is deceived by it, 
and the union of the married couple is not 
thereby difturbed. 

It is not very common, however, for thofe 


refources employed for difguifing the wander-_ 
ings of love, to become neceffary. The Greek ) 


I girls 
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gurls do not eafily allow themfelves to be rob- 
bed of a treafure which they are to bring as, 
a marriage-portion; their refiftance in this re- 
fpeét is almoft always invincible, and affords a 
rather fingular contraft to the circumfpect fa- 
cility which they grant to favoured love of 
gathering a few fcattered and burning flow- 
ers. It is {till more uncommon for amorous 
facrifices to leave behind them apparent traces ; 
and when tender fentiments lead to tender 
errors, fimple and ingenious precautions which — 
are not even unknown to women, prevent all 
accident, without being prejudicial to an en- 
tire facrifice to enjoyment: artifices which, 
as well as the leffons, or to fpeak more cor- 
rectly, the thefts on love, taught by Sapruo, 
and which her defcendants have not forgot- 
ten, may perhaps be dated from antiquity; 
they have fortunately efcaped the induftrious 
corruption of our morals, “and I ‘hall take. 

good care not to reveal them. 
Hearts difpofed to fentiment muft ardently: 
with to meet with men worthy of their tender- 
nefs, and who anfwer to the want which they 
have of loving. The girls of the Arcu1PE- 
LAGO employ, with much ingenuity, various 
means for afcertaining whether the object 
beloved will become their hufband, or for 
| IA _ knowing 
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knowing Hi m' whom Hymen intends for them. 
Sr. Joun isto the girls of thefe countries, 
what St. Nicnoras is to thofe of my coun- 
try, who addrefs to him their prayers and their 
vows, in order to obtain a f{peedy chatige Or 
condition. On the eve of the feftival of the 
faint, the Greek eirls affemble in feveral par- 
ties, and they there occupy themfelves folely 
on the interefling fubject which calls them 
together. They fend for water from a well. 
or ciftern; the perfon who has charge of it 
muft not utter a finele word, under any pre- 
text whatever: this water is, for that reafon, 
called feeret water. They fill with it a large 
jar, in which every one of them puts an ap- 
ple; the jar} whofe lid muft lock, is then 
‘fhut; it is’ placed on the flat roof of a houfe 
or in any other elevated fituation, and there - 
left, during’ the whole night, in the open air. 
The next day, that is, on the very day of the 
feftival of Sr. Joun, they affemble again after 
‘church, and’ no one comes too late. They 
addrefs a’ few prayers to Sr. Joun, which 
are, in reality, only invocations to love; the | 
jar full- of war is again brought with religious — 
precaution; itis opened and every girl draws 
up fecret water, mm a fmall veffel, with her ap- 
ple, which fhe has takén care to notice: fhe 

: makes 
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makes over each of them three figns of the 
crofs, at the fame time fayine: ‘‘ Great Sr. 
*’Joun, ordain that, if I am to marry N...., 
«* this veffel may turn to the right; and if he 
is not to become my hufband, the veffel may 
‘ turn te the left.” She who has pronounced 
this prayer, joins her hands, at the fame time 
holding her thumbs raifed and fpread the one 
from the other; one of her female companions 
places herfelf before her and does the fame; 
on thefe four thumbs, thus arranged, is then 
placed the veffel, which never fails, it is faid, 
to turn of itfelf to the right or left, and 
thus to point out the hufband that is to be . 
united to her who is expecting with inquie- 
tude the anfwer of-this fingular oracle, which 
each girl confults in her turn, and in the ~ 
fame manner. Several perfons of the graveft 
caft have affured me, that they had feen the 
veffel turn; and it would be in vain to attempt 
to perfuade the Greeks that St. Jonw has no 
fhare in the effect, quite natural, of the want 
of folidity and mobility of a fupport, fome 
parts of which, by fwerving from the others, 
imprefs on the veffel a flight motion,. which, 
im eyes already prejudiced, may appear as a 
commencement of rotation on its bafe. 


A reftlefs 


66 


a 
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A reftlefs curiofity does not always ftop at 
this firft trial, and thefe females endeavour to 
look, in another manner, into a futurity too 
flow in making its appearance. This fame 
day, the feftival of Str.. Joun, fome young 
Greek girls add a new mean to that of the _ 
turning veffel: they wath themfelves with 
Jfecret water in which the apples have been 
bathed; they then go into the ftreet, and 
the firft name which they hear pronounced, 
is that of the hufband whom fate intends for 
them. | 

While the girls are giving themfelves up 
to occupations dear to their heart, and calcu- 
lated for allaying a natural impatience, the 
women think of the cares which cuftom pre- 
fcribes to mothers: a part of Sr. Jonn’s day 
is employed in pounding and putting by falt, 
which is to ferve for covering their new-born 
children. All, women and girls, befides the 
apples which the latter plunge into the /ecre¢ 
water, put, on the eve of the feftival, one 
into a jar full of water, and there leave it 
till noon the next day. » This apple, thus 
fteeped, becomes a gift precious to love or 
friendfhip; the women prefent it to the per- 
fon for whom they have the moft affeétion 


next to their hufband; and the young Greeks 
leave 
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leave nothing undone to obtain the apple, a 
pledge of fentiments. of preference, and a 
happy prefage of the gifts of love. | 
The feftival of St. Jonwn is, in moft Civi- 
lized countries, a remarkable day, indepen-. 
dently of the folemnity attached to it by reli- 
gion. It happens in the fummer folftice, a — 
period always accompanied by confiderable 
changes in the atmofphere, and thefe varia- 
tions are fufficiently marked to ftrike the vul- 
gar, and make them attribute to the faint that 
which is no more than the natural effect of the 
-fucceffion of the feafons. In my country, the 
ci-devant Lorraine, St. Jonn rules the 
cutting of hay; whether or not it have at- 
tained a ftate of maturity, the fceythe lays it 
low the day after the feftival. In the Lr- 
vANT, the plague is to difappear on this very 
day; and the Greeks of the ArkcHIPELAGO | 
are perfuaded, that, by means of certain ab- 
_ftinences, which are connected more with fu- 
perftition than with religious ideas, Sr. Joun 
_ will preferve them from fever during the whole 
year. In the courfe of the day of this fefti- 
val, they eat no fort of meat or fifth; they 
éven deprive themfelves of bread, and they 
take nothing but herbs and fome fruit: an 
auftere abftinence, which is repeated from ge- 
os , beration 
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neration to generation, although experience 
has fhewn that it did not attain its object. 

In the ARCHIPELAGO, as in a great part of 
the East, the women make 2 ereat ufe of 
maftic, a refin which exudes from the len- 


tifk cultivated in the Ifle of Scro; they are — 


chewing it inceffantly, and they find in it the 
property of preferving the teeth and of render- 


ing the breath fweet. But as-all the women © 
of the ArcuiIPELAGo, where wretchednefs’ 


a: greater, are not always in a fituation te 
procure Scio maftic, and as they are not, on 
that account, the lefs in the habit of holding 
continually fomething in their mouth, they 
make ufe of another fpecies of refin, produced 
by a plant which grows naturally on the: foil 
of Mrrio and of ArcenTiERA, and probably 
on other iflands of the ARCHIPELAGO. This 
plant, which is alio very abundant in Can- 
pra, where it is called ardaéctila, and. where 
the women likewife chew refin, is the at- 


tractilis gummifera of Linnzus. The Greeks 


of Mrzno and ARGENTIERA give it the name 


of anganthia tfi maftthas, that is, prickles of — 


maftic, becaufe the plant is befet with prickles, 
and becaufe they call ma/éic the refin which 
exudes from it, although it has fearcely any. 


other affinity to the true maftic, the refin of 
ABER | the 
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the lentifk, than from the cuftom of being 
both bruifed between the teeth. It comes in 
irke- manner ‘in white or yellowith drops round 
the plant; it is’gathered in the months of 
July and Auguft,: and it is difficult to be 
detached,-on account of the great number 
of thorns: which giard it, and to which it 
adheres. The flowers of this attraétilis do 
not appear till October; the feeds, when they 
are.ripe, are detached in flight, and, as it were, 
winged: filaments, and become the fport. of 
the winds. ~The Greeks call thefe forts of 
little wandering ftars, which the agitation of 
the. air fometimes brings into the houfes, mo-' 

loyfires, which fignifies informers, fpies. 
Although the greater number of the Greek . 
women have no need to borrow any thing 
from art, in order to give their complexion 
that colour and bloom which they. receive 
from nature, yet they frequently endeavour 
to give it more luftre and vivacity: This 
inquietude, which occafions beauty never to 
be fatisfied, with itfelf, is therefore common 
tovall countries! But in this, at leaft, perni- 
cious drugs alter not the colour of a beau- 
tiful carnation, and fharp and cauftic juices 
dry not the fkin; the flight artifices which an 
ardent and refilefs with, rather than a move- 
makes ment 


i 
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ment of coquetry employs, are fimple, like 
Nature, which affords its elements. 

. Anciently the Greek women made ufe of 
eed and white. It is uncommon for the 
Greek females of our time, thofe at leaf 
who ibhabit the iflands of the ArcurpPeE- 
LAGO, to put on white; and when they ufe 
it, they employ for it no other fubftance 
than the fpecies of very fmall univalve and — 
white fhells, of the genus of cowries, and 
which are known in French under the vulgar 
mame of pucelages. After having carefully 
wathed thefe fhells, they are pounded in order — 
to be reduced to impalpable powder, on which 
. Is expreffed the juice of a lemon, which makes 
it a very beautiful white. 

The red is drawn from the bulb of a beau- 
tiful {fpecies of iris, which, with other flowers 
brought from the fame countries in order 
to conftitute the richnefs of our parterres, 
einbelliffi the deferted plains and the rural 
{pots of the iflands of the ArcHuiPELAGO. 

Its ftem, upwards of a foot high, and its 
long leaves, terminated in. points, are of a 
beautiful green; the flower is of a bright 
violet without, and of a bright yellow, ftriped 
with a deeper yellow, within; the ftamina are 
yellow, and the feeds or fruits are black, and 


of 
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of a very irregular form. The Greeks call 
this plant wgrio’ crino, wild lily,’ becaufe it 
is, in fact, a hiliaceous plant, although it is 
not, properly fpeaking, a real lily. : 

The following is the method praétifed | for 
extracting a paint from the bulbous roots of 
this iris. ‘They are {tripped of their exterior 
pedicles, and are then of a fnow white; they 
are grated, and the pulp is put into water; 
it is then kneaded, wathed three times in clean 
water, and, at each time, it is {trained through. 
a very fine linen cloth. At the third tiie, 
the grounds are thrown away, and the laft 
water is left to fettle for twelve or fifteen 
hours. At the end of that time, the water is 
gently poured off by floping the jar, at the 
bottom of which is found an amylaceous 
fediment; it is dried and reduced to a fine 
powder, which is kept in bottles or pots well 
- clofed, to be made ufe of as wanted, and it is 
thus preferved for a very long time. When 
itis wanted for ufe, a pinch of it is taken, 
and put onthe cheek, which is then rubbed 
flightly for a few minutes with the palm of 
the hand, ‘This application caufes, for the 
firft time, a little {marting, but the cheeks 
become of a vermilion red; for this powder 
has alfo the property of giving a luftre to the 

ee {kin 
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fkin. Neither heat, nor fweat, nor any other _ 
caufe can difpel this brilliant. colour, which 
does not confift in a coat of fubftances {pread 
3 externally, but is inherent: in the fkin itfelf. 
It is unneceflary, to renew frequently the 
fame operation ;_ the face preferves its bloom — 
for feveral days,’ and a woman may wath 
herfelf without,fear of making it. eee 
or weakening: it. sry i 

I had at firt imagined that dine very. ayigte 
powder, which gives the cheeks a red colour 
only by introducing itfelf into’ the: pores, 
might hurt the {kin of the face and alter it. 
I convinced mytelf,. not without fome degree 
of furprife, that.it had no bad effeét I have 
examined the face of elderly women, who, 
from their youth, had employed this fort of 
paint; their {kin was not in any way affected; 
_ it even appeared to have preferved a certain 
brilliant colour, which could be attributed. 
only to along ufe of iris powder, in which 
- I found no other. defeét, than a ftrong her- | 
baceous fmell, which it would be eafy to cor- 
Tect. 
, From the firft day of the month of March 
till Eafter, the women of the ARCHIPELAGO 
furround their wrifts with filk thread of dift 
ferent colours; to thefe the rich, add a cold 
thread. 
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thtead. They think that this is a certain 
mean of fecuring themfelves from the tan- 
ning of the fun during the month of March, 
which they confider as; the ‘moft fatal to the 
fkin. On Eafter night, which all the Greeks 
pafs almoft entirely at church, the women 
kindle a fire at the door; they throw into it 
the threads which they fave worn as bracelets 
during Lent, and they addrefs prayérs to God, 
in order that he may déign to preferve every 
father who loves his daughter; from the 
mor tification 0 of cata her ey the tan 
of March. 
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(CHAPTER XxIX__ 


Morvins ge of ie Creche Wr sane de ty which 
young married people | imagine _themfetoes 

_ widims. — Precautions which 2 young brides 
muft ie —Care which mothers take of their 
children. —Phuyfi c of the Greeks in the Archi- 
pelago. - Regret which accompanies the. dead. 
| —Dedth and funeral of a papadia. Bins "E 


- T0 the Greeks it is a focial duty, which 
tends to the purity of domeftic manners, to 
marry young. Among them are not feen 
that multitude of old bachelors, children of . 
the combinations of infenfibility and the 
fcourge of morals: girls have not many years 
to celebrate the feftival of St. Joun with 
their fecret water, prepared with an ingenu- — 
‘ous and reftlefs curiofity; and young men 
haften to unite themfelves with thofe whom — 
‘their heart, rather than their parents, has 
chofen. Love always prefides at knots which 
~ vile intereft has not tied; and friendfhip, as 
well as fidelity and attachment to duties, do 
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not permit them to be loofened, at leaft in 
the iflands of the ArcurpELaco, where ha- 
bits are more fimple, and lefs corrupted by 
ambition and cupidity, than in great towns. 
Divorce, which is allowed to ate Greeks, 
{carcely occurs but in the bofom of trading 
cities and in the opulent clafs, whofe calcu- . 
lations and fpeculations frequently fupply the 
place of fentiment; but this diffolution of 
facred engagements is extremely rare among 
the iflanders, who know how to love in a dur- 
able manner, and whofe marriages are better 
afforted than in the midft of the luxury of 
cities. Conjugal love is there in all its force; 
and this refpected fentiment. is one of the — 
virtues of the modern Greek women. Ai 
When the dowry is fettled between. the 
families, and their confent, which is almoft 
always in ‘unifon with the with. of the lovers, 
has difpofed every thing for the nuptials, the 
young bride is conduéted to the bath. The 
next day, a. Numerous retinue accompanies 
the young couple, to -chutch ; fongs and 
dances enliven a flow and grave march ; 
and, in general, it is preceded by torches, 
the Paplcns of that. of Love and of Hymen. | 
At the infant . ‘when ‘the young couple 


come out of their houfe, cotton-feed is thrown ! 


\ 
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on their ace by handfuls. The fame cere- 
mony is répeated at church, at the moment 
of the ‘nuptial benedi€tion, which fignifies 
that they are withed a life of felicity, com- 
poted of as many years as there have been 
feeds ‘feattered. —Perfons in fomewhat eafy 
circumftances mix parats, fmall pieces of 
money of the value of fifteen of our deniers, 
with the feeds of the cotton-trée, and to thefe 
the richeft, add Turkish fequins, a gold coin, 


each piece of which 1 18 nearly equivalent. to 
‘feven livres ten ‘fous tournois. In Inpia, it 


is the prieft who fcatters on the young couple 


“tice: feeds, as an emblem of fecundity. 


The young pair. choofe a godfather and 


godmother, who no longer quit them till the 
“end ‘of. the ceremony. The retinue is re 
“ceived at the door of the ‘church by the pa- 


“pas, who bi effes two crowns ‘of foliage, adorned 
“with ribands and laces, and places. them on 
“the head ° ‘OF the young couple; he Hikewife 
“bleffes two rings, and puts them: on ‘their 
“fingers : but, during” the celebration, he. 
“changes every inftant the. crowns and the 
‘tings, giving alternately the crown to the 
‘one, and the ring to the other, in fach a. 


manner, however, ‘that the’ gold ring remains: 


{ 
we el 


“witht © 
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with the hufband; and the filver one, with 
‘the wife. Thefe chang es are renewed by the 
- godfather, the godmother, and the relations, 
fo that they remain a very long time in the 
church. At length, the papas Facheines by 
cutting finall pieces of bread, which he puts 
into a cup full of wine; he takes fome of the 
former with a {poon, and thus diftr ibutes it to 
the young couple and thofe prefent: the party 
then return in the fame order to the houfe | 
_ where the nuptial feaft has been prepared; the 
relations and friends fend provifions of every 
fort, and the Greeks, great lovers of feftiyity, 
there pals feveral days. 

On going to and returning from. church, 
the nde. is fupported. by two women, or 
two of her male relations ; fhe walks flowly, 
with her eyes caft down, and the veilof a 
grave and interefting modefty covers her face. . 
In fome parts of Cavey, as foon as- the 
bride arrives at the door of the dwelling: of 

her hufband, a carpet is fpread over a fieve, 
which is placed on the very threfhold of the 
door, and fhe is made to walk on it. If the 
fieve, on which fhe fails not to tread ftrongly, 
did not break under her feet, this would ex- 
cite againft her fufpicions which would alarm 
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her hufband: he is quiet and contented after 
the trial of the fieve*. e 

But another trial, more (erana! awaits the 
bride. Conduéted,to the nuptial- -bed by 
the godmother F, fhe foon fees her hufband 
arrive, led by the godfather. They are left 
Pe but the godfather and godmother re- 
main in an ‘adjoining apartment, with the - 
relations and even the friends. They go from 
time to time, to inquire whether every thing — 
has terminated to mutual fatisfaction ; they 
come back; they return, till they are affured 
of the faét; then they bring to the married 
couple a. nourifhing broth, which they take 
in bed, in prefence of the noify affembly, 
who then withdraw, to return no more. 

Among all the nations of the East, the ; 
men have been envious of the firft fruits, of 
which they frequently obtain no more than 
the appearances. In Ecyrr,’a crowd, ftill 
more importunate than in Greece, lays fiege e 
to the chamber of the married couple, and 
abandons it not till they have given up to — 
them the marks, often equivocal, of a vir- 
_ ™ See Les Lettres ee la Gréce, ty Guys, Paris, 1783, : 
vol. i. page 249. righ | 

$f Ducttur in thalamum hires, frat pronuba juxta. CLaun. 
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tue® which. is titiaged: In Naroria, and 
in fome ‘other parts of the Ottoman empire, 


the: Turks and the: Greeks who marry are 
obliged to fufpend, on the outfide of the 


houfe, thofe figns,. real or fictitious, of the 
folly of the men, more than of the inno- 
cence of the women, in order that every 
paffenger may examine and afcertain that the © 
honour of the married couple is untainted. 


However precious thefe marks may be in 


the eyes of the Orientals, the Greek women 
alfo attach to them another value; it is, in 
their opinion, the moft efficacious of all cof- 
imetics, for removing {pots and pimples from 
the face, and rendering the {kin foft and 
{mooth, | ae 

But thefe pretended figns of innocence, 
which a falfe pride ambitioufly feeks and. 


_ exacts, do not always appear the firft night 


of the nuptials. Several other nights, and 
_fometimes whole months, elapfe before they 


can be obtained. It is no longer the fault 
of the wife, it is the hufband who thinks 


himtelf bewitched: envious people have pro- ° 
‘nounced words, and performed magical ope- 


rations; he ceafes to be. a man. Te means 
be not found to break the charm, the mar- 
riage is declared null, and the unfortunate _ 

K4 : couple — 
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couple feparate: cuftom allows them to con: 
tract another alliance; and jealous Fate, 
which had accompanied them in the former, 
does not attend them in the latter. _ a, 
_. The magical operation by which the mar- — 

tied couple are tied—(this is the term. em-. 
ployed by the Greeks, and which anfwers to 

what was called among us, formerly, nouen 
Vaiguillette) —this operation, I fay, is, ac- 

cording to them, an evocation to the devil; ” 
it is praélifed by forming three loofe knots. 
on a firmg. When the papas gives his bene- 
diétion to the married couple, the malignant _ 
genius, that wifhes to hurt them, draws the - 
two ends of the firing, tightens the knots, 
and fays: ‘‘ F tie N and N———, and 
‘* the devil in the middle.” Nothing more 
is neceffary; the impotence of the hufband _ 
lafts as long as the knots are not untied’; 
and if the fatal firing be loft, or if an obfti-. 
nate malevolence refufe to undo it, dejeétion 
becomes general, and marafmus would lead 
to death, if the marriage were not diffolved: 
but this accidental weaknefs. of the body is 
produced only by that of the mind. There 
is no Greek who, in marrying, o, does not 
dread to be tied. To this precaution: are 
added the alarms which the bride and the - 
relations 


% 
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relations do not conceal from him: he does 
not prefent himfelf at the temple of Hymen 
but trembling, and with his foul full of 
terror; and if fome circumftances appear to 
come to the fupport of this fear, his mind. be- 
comes troubled, and his imagination being | 
{truck, produces the evil of which it alone 

- is the caufe. ‘na 
I have feen fingular examples of what can 
be effected by the wandering of the imagina- 
tion, I fhall quote that. of a young man. 
whom I had a long time before my eyes. At 
the moment when he received the nuptial 
benediction, a rival had formed the three 
knots, and pronounced the imprecations: 
_ ftruck by this idea, though he was’in the’ 
prime of life, and.had, before this. period, 
given proofs of a vigour which forfook him 
all at once; though, in fhort, his wife was 
upwards of twenty years of age, and was 
not reckoned to be of the moft rigid virtue, 
they could not feal their union, and Hymen 
- extinguifhed his torch.” Shame and vexation 
were painted on the countenance of the 
young hufband; the diforder, or rather weak- 
nefs, increafed in proportion as the mind was 
affected. Recourfe was had to the priefts, 
and to the {kill of old) women, who pre- 
ae | tended | 
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tended to have fecrets for deftroying the 
charm: nothing fucceeded; the witchcraft 
refifted every thing. The devil ftood firm, 
and he who thought himfelf tormented by 
him, while he was’ the yiétim only of his 
own imagination, reduced to a {tate which 
infpired pity, refumed all his energy with 
another woman, whom he took for wife, 
after having languifhed, for whole months, 
with her who could not be fo, 

Independently of prayers and holy water, 
of which the papas is not fparing when he ts 
well paid, I faw tried on this unhappy youth 
various means for wntying him, all abfurd, 
and calculated only to make his chimerical 
ideas take deeper root. He was made to 
{wim acrofs an arm of the fea: the married 
couple were made to le down, ftripped of » 
every garment, on the flat floor in the mid- 
dle of the room, and they were furrounded 
by brambles. Another time, the hufband 
alone was wrapped up im thiftle leaves, and 
thus left to pafs the night in cruel torment, 
‘&e. &c. remedies as chimerical as the com-. 
plaint for which they were applied. | 

When witchcraft does not happen to dif- 
turb the firft moments of an intimate union, 
it is recommended to the hufband not to 

faffer 
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fatter his wife, however thirfty. fhe may be, to 
take, during the firft night, any fort of drink. 
She mutt alfo keep her room, not expofe her- 
felf to the air for four days, and abftain from 
all work during eight. Thefe attentions are 
{aid to be favourable to population; and, to 
judge of them by the great number of chil- 
dren that are feen in thefe countries, it would 
appear that they are not ufelefs. Not any wo- 
man is {een but with ‘one little child in het 
arms, and often two. Yet the effects. of a 
happy fecundity are foon confumed, dif 
perted, and annihilated, by a defpotifm which 
is in continual war againtt nature and the hu- 
man race. 

Nothing equals the ftate of health, fie ro- 
buft conftitution of the little children, except 
the facility with which they come into the 
world; an advantage for which the Greek 
women are indebted to the excellence of their 
conftitution, to a fimple, regular life, exempt 
from’ exceffes, cares, and inquietudes, {till 
more than to snyieal difpofitions, calculated 
to render deliveries lefs painful, fuch as a dif 
tenfion more eafy, and favoured by a greater 
quantit; of the waters of the amnios. The 
young married women cheerfully carry the 
weight of their pregnancy. They fee ap- 

: - proach 
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proach, with fatisfaQion, the term when they 
fhall be invefted with a dear and facred title; 
and they acquit themfelves of the duties which 
this new ftate impofes on them with the 
tender folicitude and affec tionate attentions. 
which conftitute the ornament and dignity 
_ of a. mother. They thus prepare for them- 
- felves the fweetett recompente to which a feel- 
ing mind has a right to afpire; filial picty 1S 
.the reward of maternal love; and thofe vir- 
tues, without which all {ociety prefents only 
the image of a {candalous diforganization, are 
_ held in honour among the modern Greeks, 

as they were among the Greeks of antiquity. 
In the Easr, are not to be found women — 
who make it an object of {peculation to aban- 
don their own children, in. order ta-fuckle 
-thofe of others; a monftrous exchange, which 
dries up in their fource the fentiments of na- 
ture, and might in a great meafure be pleaded 
in excufe for the ingratitude of fome children 7 
towards mothers who voluntarily renounce all 
claims to their love. The children have not, 
for a whole year, any other nourifhment than 
their mother’s milk. How not be attached, 
without referve, to the bofom whence we 
have long imbibed our firft and only fubfift- 
ence, where, with our head foftly reclined, 
3 we- 
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we have fo frequently tafted the ate of in- 
hocence, where we haye fo many times been 
pretied by the tweet embraces “of maternal 
love! 

I found a fheular edie ipiead amouig, 
‘the. women of the ArcurrELaco? ' ‘Thofe 
who fuckle their children are ‘perfuaded that 
if, for any want whatever, ‘their milk fhould 


happen to be warmed over the fire, their’bo-. 


fom would become dry, and the milk would 
infallibly go away, to return no more. 

I have already made mention of feveral 
means employed for curing the complaints 
and indifpofitions of little children; I fhall 
add that, when they happen to have any 
complaint at the navel, a eataplafm of fos 
is applied to it. 

However, all phyfic, in the Greek idan, 
‘is founded only on practices, on fecrets, 
which. are fear cely more rational than the 
“opinion of the women refpeéting their milk. 
If we except’ a few. foreigners, who feldom 
come thither to affume or ufurp the title 
of phyficians, there are none in thefe iflands; 
and I muft add, to the praife of the climate, 
more than to the detriment of the art, that, 
generally {fpeaking, people there enjoy a ftate 
of health fufliciently good net to be tempted 

to 
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to regret it. In. common complaints, or aes 
cidents, yecourfe i is had to women, who have 
the tradition of fome recipes, which they ap- 
ply without too much difcernment, but which, 
neverthelefs, often produce good effects. The 
following are fuch of thofe curative methods 
as I have feen employed on different occafions. 
Lam far from giving them as good remedies ; 
but. they afford a fketch of the {tate in which 
the : art of phyfic i is, in our days, among a peo- 
ple where it has been cultivated by i immortal 
men. | 

| We may well expedt not to theet with tivede 4 


in the exercife of phytic, to which women, — 


who- have learned nothing, apply themfelves 


in Gruece.. A few’ recipes | of empiricifm. 


‘conftitute all their {kill; and if we may, with 
Pome, reafon, FP our pean? with too 
ei fasion Shae; es to be led z away by vague 
and. ufelefs. fy {tematic conceptions, it mult be 
acknowledged that, in the Easvt, -people fall 


‘ug anito A contrary excels, _ _through the igno- 


| rance which accompanies the application, of 
remedies. 


Bleeding is there much in ufe;. Ns the. } 


Greeks wait as long as they poflibly. can be- 
| fore they A futfer blood. to be drawn from the 
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arm, becaufe they confider the firft bleeding 
of this part as capable of relieving them from 
the danger of the moft violent illneffes ; ac- 
cordingly they. refer ve it. for the moft feri ious 
cafes: in other. circumftances, where bleed- 
ing appears. ufeful to them, they, ,caufe aa to 
be pragtifed 1 in the foot. It is very difficult 
to determine. them to follow another mode 
of proceeding. 1 was requefted to bleed bain: 
young g girl ina fmall ifland of the. Ancut- 
PELAGO} it was abfolutely infifted that fhe 
hou he let blood In the foot, which ar 
diforder. . me infited on bleeding ee in. the 
Pyar ‘and as Iwas, the only perfon, who knew 

how. to make ufe of a, lancet,. the relatives, , 
as well as the patient, were compelled. to fub- 
amit. to, my, decifion, but. very much; Big 
their inclination, Two hours after the bleed- 
dng, I atked to fee the blood:: dts had been 
thrown away, and my ufelefs. curiofity, was 
‘highly. ridiculed : it was impoflible, faid they 
to me, for the blood to be bad, fince: it was 
virgin blood, that i is, that it was the firft which 
iffued from the arm, and that it could not 
: but, be very good, | | 
fey a is inconteftable, that the ancient physi 
Ki ians of the E ast frequently employed oil in 
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unétion. I endeavoured to learn whether 
this cuftom was preferved among the modern 
Greeks, and I ‘convinced raiytet that they 
fearcely any longer made ufe: of oily unc- 
tions in their diférders. ’ Lentifk oil is, as I 
have already faid, a remedy which is rather 
frequently recurred to in the ArcHIPELAGO 
for rheumatic pains, and kedros oil fot the 
cure of cutaneous difeafes. But  olive- oil. 
does not often enter into their curative me- 
‘thods: fometimes the loins ‘are rubbed with 
it, when a petfon has ftrained himfelf; and 
ee natural parts of women, to facilitate des 
~“Fivery, &e. &c. A Turk, commanding a ga- 
liot belonging to the Grand Signior, and en+ 
joying, in the ArcuiPELAGo, the reputation 
of a perfon replete with knowledge in, phyfic, 
advifed, in my prefence, a man’ tormented. 
by acute nephritic pains, to rub with warm, 
olive oil his Joins, belly, and groii.: but thé 
oil was not to be pure; it was neceflary td 
throw into it a large lark, and both it in 
ue oil. | 
‘As for extreme union, tlie Cheeks have 
ho other opinion of that facrament than thé — 
catholics; it is adminiftered nearly in the 
fame manner, and they do not confume im 


it more oil) which Proves that vies imagine 
' it 
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it not to be a final refource or remedy, en-. 
dowed with a miraculous gift. 

A topical preparation of origany, boiled in 
wine, and applied on the region of the fpleen, 
is one of the. hereditary recipes, preferved | 
in the iflands of Greece, for curing inflam- 
mations, obftructions, and pains of that vif- 
cus. I miuft add, that it is one of thofe which 
I have feen fucceed the beft, from the relief 
- which. it fails not to give in thofe for ts of com- 
plaints. But, in pointing out this remedy, 
I muft add, that its ufe; among the Greeks, 
is accompanied by myfterious acceffories, 
without which they would have no faith in 
its efficacy. The application of it is to be 
made only on a certain day of the week, and 
_ at a certain phafe of the mooi: the patient is - 
_expofed to the light of that planet; a few. 
grains of falt are fcattered; a few words are 
pronounced, and the cataplafin is applied. 
However, origany is more particularly met 
with in the Ifland of StpHANTO; thence: it . 
is commonly procured: its name, in vulgar 
Greek, is rigano. 

To eat away the fuperfluous and fungous 
fleth of wounds and ulcers, the Greeks pow- — 
_ der them with fugar, and apply over them 
fome bruifed plant or fome ointment. In 
Rept L.. IT. RTP he ko iE, other . 
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~ other parts of the Lev ANT, the Turks,’ in 
_ order to caufe ulcers, boils, carbuncles, even 
' thofe of the plague, to fuppur ate, and-to fof- 
_ ten and difpel. fwellings, bruifes, inflamma- 
tions, and other s eidenit of that. nature, 
make ufe of opuntia leaves, roafted fora quar- fF 
ter of an hour on the afhes, and applied’ as 
hot as it is poffible to, bear them. Doétor 
Suaw. adds, that they are alfo made ufe of 
in the gout, and that with all imaginable _ 
fuccefs*. One of the remedies hie the. 
Greeks employ the moft frequently for redu- 
cing tumours, and every fpecies of enlarge- 
ment, is to paint in black feveral croffes on - 
the fkin.. The latter, at leaft, which: is ‘con- 
nected with a religious creed, may very pro- 
bebly not effect a cure; but it has nothing 
hurtful, and we cannot fay as much ya 
Others. 8h, 

‘When any one has had a fall, the eae 
think to determine with precifion the inward 
part which has fuffered, by rubbing, with 
the yolk of an egg boiled hard, all the body 
aOf ‘the patient : the place where the yolk of 
‘the ege breaks, indicates the internal part 
which has been eae But there ‘is ho ‘Te q 
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} nmiedy more abfurd, and at the fame time 


- 


- more prepofterous, than that ufed in the Ar- 


CHIPELAGO for curing-the inflammation and 
enlargement of little orca in the néck and. 
under the root. of the tongue, a diforder 
which is “there: very common. This remedy 
confifts in rubbing gently the glans of a man 
over thé throat and neck of the patient. 

The Greeks of. thefe countries are acquainted. 
with no other remédies for fuch complaints ; 
and I have feen women have récourfe to thent 
with much gravity and. the greateft poflible 
confidence: fo true it is, that it is the corrup ! 
tion of ideas, and confequently of morals, 


which conftitutes the indecency of words and 


things! 

On the uninhabited illets of the Ancurpe- 
taco, ftill more ‘than ‘on the uricultivated 
grounds ‘of the large iflands, rue grows in 


abundance. The little TIflands: of SAN Gtor- .: 


G10 and: SANT Eustacuio, ‘which. form on 


one: fide the roadftead of AKGENTIERA, are. 


clothed with this plant, The modern Greeks 
call it apigano, and they make ufe of an in- 


fufion of it for killing the worms in children‘ 


but wes make a much greater, confumption 


of it’as a prefervative from the witchcraft 


occafioned bypfimufter looks; they place the 


LQ | plant 
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plant oholes in feveral par ts of their holies: 
and they wear its feeds as an amulet on dif- 
ferent parts of the body.. This fuperftition, 
however, is ancient; and we find it con- 
figned in works which, had they not been 
filled with fimilar abfurdities, would not have 
_ obtained the honours of immor tality.. 

The little pimple, which comes fometimes 
on the eyelids, is known by the Greeks of the 
ARCHIPELAGO under the name of acrida, 
.which is alfo that of the grafshopper; and 
the remedy is to pierce this pimple with a 
grain of barley. 

The only remedy that is PE epne in the 
difeafe which, from the extremity of ARABIA, 
has {pread over all Evropz, the fmall-pox*, 
-confifts in hartfhorn diffolved in water. 

The Greeks treat bites of ferpents by deep 


incifions on the wound with a razor, fo that — 


the blood flows copioufly, and by applications 
of VENICE treacle and fow-thiftle, which they’ 
call tchokous. I thall refume this article, when , 
I come to {peak of the animals natural to 
thofe countries. 


Piet 


\ 


. a of Arixananels a prieft and ‘physene of & 


‘ the feventh century, is the firft who made known the fmall- 


pox, in a treatife in the Syriac language. 


My 


\) 
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My intention net being to prefent a com- 
plete ocurfe of the practical phyfic of the iflan- 
_ ders of the ARCHIPELAGO, I fhall ftop here 
‘to {peak of death, which ends by. deftroying 


all mankind, whether they be furrounded by | 
learned phyficians, or abandoned to the here- © 


ditary routine of empiricifm: they have, for 
every curative refource, nothing but recipes, 
the greater. part fuperftitious, like thofe of the 
old women of Greece. It is not, however, 


very certain that people die fooner in coun- 


tries where there are no phyficians, than in 
thofe where they are common: it is not the 
fault of phyfic, but that of the men who have 


fy equent need of it, from the exceffes of an in- 


temperate and i irregular life,. 3 ) 


All the expreffions and marks of grief 


that the moft lively fenfibility can infpire are 
difplayed among the Greeks, on the death 
of a perfon beloved, and prefent fcenes ex- 
| tremely affecting. Regret, tears, melting 
adieus, attend the departed to the grave; it 
is not the cold and momentary tranfports 
which cuftom pretcribes, all the movements 
of which etiquette regulates and marks out, 
and which affect not more thofe who are wit- 
nefles of them, than thofe who appear to be 
| moved by them. There, nothing is feigned; 


L3 grief, 


= 


‘ 
s 
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‘grief ten ‘its ‘full feope, -and one throws. 


one’s” felf into the arms of death, with the’ 


certainty ‘of living for a long time in. the 
“memory and in the hearts of one’s relations 
and friends ; a confoling idea, which makes 
“one defcend’ into the grave ‘without regret, 
and fmoothens the road of eter nity. a 

“~The thadés of the ‘dead do not wander for: 
‘faken aqidtt” tue folitude of tombs ; parents 
and - Srp ted people frequently go and fix them 
“by che pr LVers , and ‘their fobs 3 ‘and thefe 


“duties | “jentiment, ‘entirely difdained among. 


“nai ‘Ons “that: bh: vaft of their ‘civilization, as 
th! could. confitt of the excefs of infenfibility, 
“are performed and renewed with the fame 

franknels, and with the fame “marks of re- 
“in brace and grief.” “Frequent offerings of 
“cakes, : wine, “rice, fruits, and other ‘dithes, 


“adorned | with flowers and tibands, are car- 


ed to the orave ; they are there ee 
aps Rabie | ne this’ fort of repaft, i 


x 


‘which the Grecks likewile endeavour to sail, 


the dead perfon. participate, ‘is called coliva. 


‘The prieft bleffes tt, and takes a good. fhare — 


‘of it. “Abundant alms approximate to wretch- 


edne fs the misfortune of t he foul; what death — 


“Wo wid have eaten in bread, meat, and fruits, 


ef 


od dur ing: 


* 


ie, 


a whole year, ‘1S diftribated to the | 
G8 | poor. oy 


¥ 
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poo ~ Mourning, Pas: well. as eyery fign of 
afiidtion, is prolonged ;::the men fuffer ,their 
beard to. grow; the women, neglect theit 
drefs: all avoid aflemblies, even thofe of the 
church; and by the negligence which reigns 
in: their exterior, sand the dejeétion of their; 
countenance, demonitrate the profound me-— 
lancholy by which they are overwhelmed. 

I was one day called, in great halte, to 
bleed.a young and ‘charming. papadia:. the 
reader may remember that this 1s the name - 
of the wife of a papas, or fecular prieft. She 
had, as I was told, fallen into a {woon, 1n 
confequence of a violent remedy whicl: had 
been adminiftered to her. I found her ex- 
tended on her bed in a room rather large, 
but heated by feveral fires, and {till more by 
about two hundred perfons, who. were in dar 
mentation. The extreme heat of this apart- 
ment would haye been fufficient to fuffocate 
a perfon in the beft health... On my approach, 
the crowd. made way; a filence, which was 
fearcely interrupted by a few fmothered fobs, 
reigned in the apartment: I was regarded 
as a man who was going to pronounce an 
oracle: every eye, as well as every one’s at- 
tention, was direéted towards me; an uneafy 
hope had taken poffefiion of | every mind. ‘The 
LA. young 
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young woman feemed to flumber; her cheeks .— 


had loft nothing of their colour, and her rofy’ 


lips were agreeably clofed againft each other. 
She was, “neverthelefs, without movement, 
without pulfe, and without refpiration: a few 
drops of volatile alkali, introduced into her 
nofe, made no impreffion; her extremities 
were. cold, and every thing announced that 
fhe no longer exifted.. . Her relations, who 


furrounded the bed of death, did not think 
that all had been done; they required the trial _ 


of a bleeding; but the particular found con- 
veyed to my ear on introducing my lancet 
into her arm, demonftrated to me that it was 
entering into dead flefh. I announced that 
every hope was loft; and{careely had f finifhed 
thefe words, when all thofe prefent, men. and 
women, crowded round the corpfe, threw 


themfelves on the bed, at the fame time ftrik- 


ing themfelves'on the forehead, tearing their 


hair, and venting cries of defpair. They 


called on the dead woman with a loud ‘voice, 
requefted her to live, and entreated her not 
to forfake them. I found myfelf in a very 
awkward predicament: I was no longer feen, 
no farther attention was’ paid to me. I was 
fqueezed on all fides, pufhed on the bed, and 
-almoft fmothered. 1 had much difficulty te 


extricate 
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extricate myfelf from this embarraffment, and’ 

force my way through the crowd, in order 
‘ike efcape’ from a place which- no longer 
prefented any thing but the delirium of afilic- 
tion. 

The next day, I faw the funeral inebalit 
of this fame woman: fhe was borne on a kind 
of litter, with her face uncovered, and dreffed 
in her wedding clothes. Her mouth was 
filled: with cotton: it is a univerfal cuftom, 
among the nations of the East, to ftop clofely 
with cotton every aperture of the body; and 
the Greeks never fail, when a perfon has ex- 
pired, to open doors and windows, in order 
that the angels may come in and go out 
freely. , 

A great number of perfons formed the pro- 
ceffion. In towns, hired female mourners 
vent plaintive cries; but this luxury of grief — 
is unknown in the greater part of the iflands 
of the ARCHIPELAGO; no one is paid to cry, 
and people cry themfelves with much bitter- 

nefs. ‘The female relations of the dead wo- 
man were particularly diftinguifhable, from 
the excefs of their groans and the move- 
ments of their affliétion: they ftruck and 
tore their breaft; their long hair, unbraided 
and undretfed, fell loofe on their thoulders 
3 and 
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and neck; anid from time to time they pulled 
off locks of it; the blood gufhed from their 
head, and their tears were mingled with the 
drops of blood which flowed. from their 
cheeks, torn by their nails. It is not pof- 
fible to paint the agitation of foul with which 
thefe. feeling and loving women were tranf- 
. ported; and Iwas fo firuck by it, that ’T fhalt 
long prefeve the impretlion of melancholy lef 
on my mind by the violence of their affliction. 
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CHAPTER. XXX... 


State of agriculture in the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago. —Ivraie.—Prafices ujed in the fow- 
ing of corn.—Mivture of corn.—Two months’ 
corn.—Manner of preferving corn.—Hares. 

| —Vulear error refpecling thofe -animals.— 


. Rabbits.—Sporting dogs.—Voves. — Moles, 


—IVeafel. — Hedge-hog. — Birds which live 
confiantly in the iflands of the Archipelago, 
and thofe which are birds of paffage. 


In the courfe of this work, I have prefented | 
feveral details concerning the agriculture of 
the Orientals in general, and of the Greeks in 
particular. To'thefe I fhall add others that 
will complete'the knowledge of the ftate in 
which this very important branch of public 
economy is in our days in the Levanr. 
Agriculture, the energetic fpring of the 


- profperity of nations, and the fource of their 


riches, lancuithes wherever itis oppretied by — 
flavery and an arbitrary and violent govern- 
ment. If we compare its preient fituation in 


? 


countries 
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countries where the climate and the foil con- 
cur to invite and preferve fertility, with what 
it was formerly, and what it may once more | 
become there, the mind is again tormented 
by the painful recollections. which arife at 
every ftep. | 

The farmers of moft of the iflands of the 
AncuiPeLaco have neither means nor induf- 
firy. Two forry oxen there draw a bad plough, 
the {hare of which fearcely divides the furface 
of the foil, One fingle ploughing precedes 
the fowing; the fower follows the plough, 
‘and {catters the feed. to right and left.’ The 
harrow is not in ufe; accotdingly the feed 
fown is partly the prey of feveral fpecies of 
-animals which arrive in feed time, that is, 
in the month jof November, and particulisly 
‘ring-doves. 

The little. attention sa ib eet to. the 
choice of wheat feed, the wild “plants which 
grow at liberty in the fields, and:there feat- 
ter their feeds, render the crops extremely 
encumbered by a foreign and fr equently hurt- 
ful vegetation. Tares, which the Greeks call. 
ira, are there very abundant; and as they do 
not always take time to feparate them from 
the good grain, efpecially during the years of 
‘ fearcity, which the deteftable adminiftration. 
: l Of a 
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of thefe iflands renders frequent, “the bad 
effeéts of its mixture is felt pretty fr equently 
in the bread; violent headachs ‘and pains of 
the ftomach, dimnefs of fight, in fhort, com- 
plete fiupefaétion are the confequence of this 
bad food, the fruit of negligence and a cer- 
tain fign of a miferable agriculture. ig 
But the Greeks think to redeem the mene 
ference which they betray in their rural la- 
bours, by fuperftitious practices, more fcrupu- 
loufly obferved than the cares of a good cul- 
ture. The firft day of fowing time is a ho- 
liday for the owner; he dreffes himfelf in his 
beft clothes, invites his friends, and {pends 
with them the day in feafting and diverfion. 
All the time that the fowing lafts, one mutt. 
not give, nor fuffer fire to be taken from one’s 
houfe to that of any neighbour: this precau- 
tion is the only one of which the Greeks make 
—ufe for preferving their wheat from the rot. 
Thele bad cultivators frequently fow the 
fame field with two forts of feed.at a time; 
an operation which is imitated in feveral of 
our countries, by mixing wheat and barley, or 
one of thefe two grains with rye, and which 
good agriculture reprobates. In fact, the crops 
which this mixture produces lofe in quality 
and in quantity; for the maturity, of both 


thete 
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thefe plants not taking place at the fame-time, 
if the cultivator wait till the moft backward ~ 
grain be ripe, the ears of the other lofe their 
corn, and become empty: if, on the con- 
trary, he gather in his harveft as foon as the 
moft forward grain is ripe, the other, which is 
not fo, produces almoft nothing, and fpoils 


the good by its mixture at the mill, ‘and in | 


bere made into bread. | It appears that the 
fect: of the Jews was fenfible of the in- 
conveniences of the mixture of feveral fpecies 
of corn in-fowing land, in ufe in the East, 
when he forbids them to fow together two 
different forts of grain. 

Whien, in this mixture of corn-feed, wheat 
and barley are in equal quantity, the Greeks 


call it migadi; when there is more barley than - 


wheat, the fame mixture takes the name of 


yénima. They fow a fort of wheat which. 


they call diminiti, that is, of two monthis, be- 
caufe, in faét, it requires only two of three 
months to arrive at its maturity.. This {pecies 
is much efieemed in the Levant; it yields 
more flour in proportion than other corn, and. 
the bread which is made of it is finer and 
better flavoured. It is fown in March or 
April; its fialk rifes lefs than that of the 

< other 
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other wheats, but the firaw which it furnifhes 
is reckoned to be hurtful to cattle. 

For cutting the crops, fickles are made ufe 
of in GreeEce;: the fheaves are-carried to a- 
threfhing-floor made in’ the fields; oxen and 
afies tread them under foot, and caufe the 
grain. to come out of the ear. - ‘The corn is 
afterwards colle&ed; it is winnowed, and 
buried, for forty or fifty days, in holes pre- 
pared for receiving it every year: the Greeks: 
affert, that after that time it keeps. better, 
and that it is never attacked by weevils. - 
The utility of this very fimple method ought 
to induce us to make a trial of it in our coun- 
tries, where we have fo much difficulty in 
preferving corn from the ravages of infeéts. 
_«< Game is in plenty in the iflands of the Ar~ 

EHIPELAGO; but it is there laborious to pur- 
fue it through thick buthes, or on a foil 
clofely ftrewn with rocks, or covered with 
fiones. Hares are there very common; their 
fur is gray, in which they differ from ours, 
which are fawn colour, brown, or almoft red. 
They ate equally common in Turkey, and | 
en the continent of Greece. The law cf 
Manomet, as well as that of the Jews, for- 
bids the ufe of the fleth of the hare; but 
the Turks of ConstTanTINOPLE, SALONICA, 


Ca 
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and the other large trading cities, having be- 
come lefs ferupulous obfervers of the dietetic 
regimen prefcribed-by their religious code, 
have determined to purfue hares and eat them. 
The only precaution which they take, when 
they have brought down any game, is to 
haften to bleed it in the neck, in order not to ~ 
infringe a law which forbids them to make ufe 
of the fleth of an animal that has not been 
bled; and this precaution hurts the flavour. 
of game, and in particular deprives the hare, 
whofe blood is very fweet and delicate, of that 
' which contributes moft to make it a good 
 difh.. 
The Greeks of the ArncuHtPELAGO, who 
have preferved to the hare its ancient name 
of lagos, are alfo great deftroyers of this fpecies 
of game. They go in queft of thefe animals — 
on the rocky mountains, of which their iflands 
are formed; they nimbly climb to the top 
of the fteepeft; they clear the precipices ; 
and in thefe excurfions, fatiguing to excefs, 
and even dangerous for an European who 
might attempt to follow them, they feem to 
difpute the palm with the bouquetins which 
inhabit the fame rocks, and which they like- ~ 
wife find means to furprife in retreats inac- 

ceffible to all others but thefe iflanders. 
: Thee Wei 
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The leverets of Greece, like all thofe of 
the more fouthern countries, have all their 
hair curling at their birth, and. while very 
young. The fame appearances have pro- 
duced, in all places, nearly the fame errors, 
which are accredited more or lefs, accord- 
ing as the number of intellrgent obfervers is 
more or lefs confiderable. It has been faid 
(this is not folely a popular error, it has been 
written by grave authors) and, in general, 
it paffes for a certainty in the Levant, that 
hares are hermaphrodites; that the males 
engender like the females, or rather, that 

_ there is no -diftiné fex in this {pecies of ani- 
mals, fince, paffing alternately from the one 
to the other, they are males during one 
month, and females during another month, 

“Sind fince Nature has condemned them thus 
to change, every thirty days, enjoyments 
and funétions,. which would. form a. mode 
of exiftence. the. moft whimfical that can be 
imagined. This ridiculous opinion, wholly 
deftitute of fenfe, and which is owing to ac- 
cidents rather trifling in the genital parts of 

‘hares*, is alfo adapted by the Europeans who 


* See rhe details of the conformation of thofe parts, in 
the Hifoire Naturelle des Quadrupedes, by Burron, Sonni- 
n1’s edition, vol. xxiv. page 203, and following. 
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frequent the Levant. I have often had to 
‘maintain warm difputes on this fubje&t. Hares 
were inftanced to me, as being well acknow- 
ledged for males, in whofe infide young ones 
had been found on opening them. But what 
~appeared a demonftration to eyes prepofieffed, 
and little exercifed, was in mine no more 
than a very fimple effeét of an inattentive 
examination; and as I was very far from 
yielding to this pretended proof, ignorance, 
befides, being now and then accompanied by 
ruadenefs and vulgarity, my adverfaries ended 
by being ferioufly angry at my obftinacy in 
contending againft what they called incon- 
‘teftable proofs. 

Rabbits, to which warmth appears favour- 
able, are alfo very numerous in the’Easr. 
They are feen in the Iflands of Cyprus, : 
Canpta, &e. and in thofe of the ArcuiIPE- 
‘LtAGO. Thefe animals are likewife to be found 
‘on the uninhabited iflets which are in» the 
vicinity of the large iflands, or of the conti- 

nent: 

I faw no pointers in the lands of the AR+ 
CHIPELAGO; but I there found a very hand- 
fome breed of fetters, which would he excel- 
dent for the field, if they were broken in: 
they have an admirable nofe;.and are lively, | 

indefatigable, 
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indéfatigable, and’ very etiteiprifing, 1 had 
for a long time a de of this breed, which; 
though of a finall fide, poffetfed undaunted 
eourage. Onie day I thewed him two goats 
firaying on fome rocky hills, by the fea-fhore. 
Great’ as was the agility with which: thofé 
animals leaped from rock to rock, my dog 
prefently overtdok ohe of them, and ftrangled 
it immediately; he then fet out in purfuit of 
the dther goat, ‘which, finding itfelf preffed, 
jumped into the fea, and fwam near a quar+ 
ter of a league towards the offing. The dog 
followéd it thither, alfo overtook it, and, after 
a conteft of a fev minutes, in the middle of 
the fea, which was, neverthelefs, agitated by 
afwell, he killed it, and brought it dead to 
my feet on the beach, where I was waiting for 
him. .Thefé Greek dogs ‘have, in genéral, 
eyes very {mall, but’extremely quick. 

The other wild: quadrupeds of the Greek 

lands are by no means numerous. No. 
wolves are found: there; but in the larger 
iflands, fuch as the Ifland of Scro, are foxes, 
whofe tace is much fmalier than that of our 
countries, and their: tail much more: bufhy. 
The Greeks call this animal’ alepo: » Moles are 
there very fcarce, as well:as im other parts. 
of the East, «I never met with any: Iwas 
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affured, however, that fome were to be found, 
but in very fmall numbers, in the Ifle of Scio, 
and that they did not there make themfelves 
remarkable by the havock which renders therm 
{o formidable to our farmers. The Greeks of © 
the Ifland of Scro call the mole ziphlopoudikos, 
that is, blind rat. Rats, mice, as well as mar- 
tins and weafels, are animals common to 
almoft all the iflands. . . 
The laws of ancient Eeyrr placed the 
weafel under their fafe-guard; it was even 
worthipped in TuEBais. There are ftill to 
-be found in Eeyrr traces of this ancient 
refpe@ for an animal, which is there com- 
mon, and which may enter the houfes, and _ 
commit havock with impunity. This fortof — 
confideration: for a noxious animal has been 
extended :and_ preferved throughout ‘all. the 
Levant... The Turks, aswell as the Greeks, 
fuffer it to live among them in full liberty; it 
has nothing to dread, either from the one or 
the other: the Greek women carry their at- — 
teaticn fo far as not to difturb it, and they, — 
even treat it with a politenefs truly whimfi- 
cal. *‘ Welcome,” fay they, when they per- 
ceivea weafel m their houfle; ‘‘ come in, my 
“* pretty wench; no harm fhall happen to you — 
“< here: you are quite at home; pray make 


he free 
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«free, &e. &c.” They affirm that} fenfible 
of thefe civilities, the weafel does no mifchief; 
whereas every thing would be devoured, add 
they, if they did not behave to this animal. 
in a courteous manner. The name that it 
bears in thefe countriés is as much connected 
with the manner in which it is welcomed 
there as with the beauty of its fkin. The 
Turks call it gullendi/h; and the Grecks, ‘ni- 
phifia: thefe two words fignify, in both lan- 
guages, bride. — 

The hedge-hog which I had feen in LowzEr 
Ecypr, in the environs of ALEXANDRIA, 
where the Arabs call it conf hefs, is {cattered 
all over the Levanr. I met with it in Ca- 
RAMANIA, in Na’totra, in MacEponi4, in 
the Morza, and in fome 2 the Iflands of the 
‘ ARCHIPELAGO. 

' Almoft all the fpecies of “birds of bur coun. - 
tries are met with in the Levant, whether 
they live there conftantly, or do no more 
than pafs thither. I fhall give the enumera- 
tion of thefe fpecies, at the fame time diftin- 
euifhing thofe which are fedentary in thefe 
‘countries from the fpecies which are there 
only birds of paffage. I fhall not fpeak of 
them all, but merely of thofe which I have 
obferved. This account will throw frefh light 
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on the igh migrations of .birds: the drf- 


ferent routes which they f follow, and the chart ; 


of ve hich has been drawn by natural initinét, 
are not yet much known; ; and this itinerary 
of the birds of our countries, forced to. change 
every year their climate, in order to provide 
for their fubfiftence, is one of the moft curi- 
ous and moft interefling facts of seid hut- 
tory. : 

The per iod of the paffage of binds into the 
Iflands of Grexcer varies according to the 
winds which there prevail. At the end of 
the fummer of 1779, this paflage was delayed, 
becaufe the northerly winds, which are ac- 
cuftomed to reign during that feafon,. Play 
which se 0 to the iit were > hh ponle to 
wait for a wind that might favour them. in 
their paflage. Accordingly, the period of 
their pafiing was of fhorter duration that 
year; the birds, eager to arrive in countries 
where they. were to find warmth of tempera: 


ture and abundance of food, haftened to re- | 


pair thither as foon as the favourable: wind 
had fprung up. Another general remark j 1S, 


that in the fpring-pafiage, that is,,on their — 
return to our climates, birds travel in bodies 


lefs numerous, and are more difperfed than 
| in 
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in. their paffage in autumn; and this fort of, 
difunion conftitutes their fafety: being fepa-. 
rated, they more eafily efcape the faares which 
are fpread for them on all fides on their jour- 
ney. They are alfo very lean in the {pring ; 
while, generally fpeaking, they are very fat in 
their autumnal migration. 

Hawks remain during the whole. year in 
mit of the Greek iflands.. They retire by 
_ night into the holes.of the rocks, and parti- 
cularly into thofe of the walls of folitary wind- 
mills. _ They lay their eggs at the end of 
April, or at the beginning of May, and their 
little brood is hatched in the beginning of 
June; thefe little ones are then covered. with 
a gray down, which they preferve upwards. 
of afortnight. Thefe birds are great deftroy- 
ers of grafshoppers and crickets; they are 
very greedy after. them, and, from this na- 
tural appetite, they render.feryice to agricul- 
ture, by ridding it of noxious infects, which 
generate with a difaftrous fecundity, under a 
climate favourable to their multipli¢ation. I 
brought, up a young bird of prey. of this 
{pecies, taken in the neft a few days, after its 
birth; I fearcely gave it any thing but grafs- 
hoppers, crickets, and flies; it appeared very . 
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fond of them, and greedily fwallowed thofe in- 
{ets quite whole, however large they might be. 

‘Several other fpecies of birds of prey, fach 
as the falcon, the kite, &c. appear to’ remain 
all the year in the [lands of the Levant,’ 
and there fpread alarm and carnage among 
innocent families of little birds. Some kites, 
however, are there birds of paflage. Birds 
of night are there likewife fettled, and never 
quit their gloomy abodes, which they caufé 
to re-echo with their mournful cries in filence 
and darknefs. 

Among the {mall fpecies of ‘birds of prey, 
the pafiage of the rufous magpies is very re- 
mnarkable. ‘Their’ annual migration, pretty 
generally admitted, has been .unfeafonably 
difputed by a modern naturalift*. It is about 
the 14th of the month of Auguft that they 
pafs mto the fouthern Iflands of the ArcHI- 
PELAGO, in order*to repair ‘to Egypt, and 
- probably alfo to the coaft of Barzary. Not- 
withitanding the leneth of their voyage, as, 
in this hot feafon, they meet in their route 
with a great quantity of ifeés, on which — 
they principally fubfift, théy“are then very 


* Le Variant, Hifoire Naturelle des Oifeaux @ARRI- 
QUE, article magpie. } P 
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fat, and are, befides, delicate eating. The 
Greeks catch a great many of them; but 

ft is on their arrival on the fhores of Eeyprt, . 
that is, towards the middle of September, that 
they afford greater {cope to their own deftruc- 
tion, by their union and fatigue, which de- 
prive them of the faculty of efcaping the 
fnares that are laid for them. The Arabs - 
purfue them with nets, and they take a fome-. 
what confiderable number of them, which 
they carry alive to market, after having con- 
fined their bill with one of their large wing- 
feathers, in order to avoid the effeéts of their » 
inifchievoufnes. They do not remain long 
in Lower Eeyrr, and I imagine that they . 
continue their route towards ARABIA, a coun — 
try that gives birth to a multitude of grafs- | 
hoppers, which are, for the magpie, choice 
food. The Arabs call this bird dagnoa/s; the. 

Greeks, varo-kephalos, that 1s, heavy head ; 
and the Provencals, darnagua: 

The vulture, properly fo called,. makes its . 
appearance fometimes in the iflands; it is_ 
more common on the continent. Its fat is 
efteemed, by the Turks and Greeks, a very 
good topical remedy for curing, or at leaft 
for alleviating, rheumatic pains. The name 
of this bird, in vulgar Greek; is /Lannia. ° | 

‘ If 
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If, from this clafs of deftru€tive birds; liv- 
ing only by rapine or feeding on carcafles, we - 
pafs to the peaceable and ufeful gallinaceous 
tribe, we fhall find in the poultry-yards of 
feveral parts of the Levant, the moft beauti- 
ful fpecies of hens, and at the fame time the 
moft fruitful. 

In the plains and on the mountains, red 
partridges, and bartavelles or Greek partridges, 
are very numerous; but it is as difficult to get 
at them as at hares, when, quitting the val- 
lies, they retire to fteep mountains, in the 
midft of rocks, precipices, and clumps: of 
bufhy and clofe fet fhrubs. They there feed 
on the fruits of the juniper, the hkedros, the 
lentifk, &c. &c. The berries of this laft-men- 
tioned fhrub, in particular, occafion their 
flef to contract, efpecially in the hind parts, 
a {trang bitter flavour. Thefe partridges are . 
the moft plentiful, as well as the beft game 
inthe Levang. They are, in fome of the 
Iflands of the ARCHIPELAGO, in prodigious 
quantities, and are there fold at a very low 
price. The young partridges are hatched in — 
the beginning of May, and they are good to 
be eaten in June. They are moft commonly 


purfued with a gun; the fowler keeping him- a 


felf concealed, or furprifing them when they 
come 
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‘gome to drink. ‘near. fome fpring. In fome 
places, {nares are fet for them, or they are 
enciofed in nets; in the Monga, they are 
caught with a net, into which they are at- 
tracted by the image of a deere ciara gs on 
canvas. | 

The gray partridge is not. known in the 
East. A Greek might, like: AruEen aus, 
again manifeft furprife that all the pareridges 
of Irazy had not a-red bill, as they hadin 
his country. We begin to meet with» the 
gray {pecies in the north of TurKkry, in the 
environs of ConsTANTINOPLE and: of Sa- 
LONICA, together with the red/fpecies ; the 
former keeps on. the plains ; and thie ap 
on the mountains. 

Independently of thefe two Gates Re par- 
tridges, we alfo fometimes fee in the: East 
another fimaller fpecies, which is called: the 
Little gray partridge, ov the Damascus : par- 
tridge of ALDROvANDUS™*, a very roving 
{pecies, but which does not always follow 
the fame routes; it is alfo a bird of pafiage 
jn feveral countries of Europs, and even in- 
northern climates; they there appear in great 
boclies, but at diftant intervals, not regularly 


* Tetrao damafcinus. LINN. 
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every year, and only for fome days; {io that 
the paffage of thefe very rambling birds can- 
not be fixed, nor the route which they take 
well afcertained, any more than the motive of 
this erratic life. \ Neither does it appear that. 
the feafon or the nature of the climate has 
any fort of influence on the excurfions of this 
fpecies of partridge; it is often found, and 
in great numbers, on the heated fands of 
Eeyprt, where it is called katta: on the 
other hand, it appears as frequently, during 
the cold months of December and January, 
in.the north of Turkey, where it arrivesin— 
autumn, and I faw very numerous covies of 
them, which made their appearance only for 
a few days in a diftriét of the ci-devant Lon- — 
RAINE, during the winter of 1783. 

In fome places of this work, as well as in 
that which I have publithed refpeéting Eey pr, 
Lhave fpoken of the prodigious flocks of quails 
that arrive in the East, prodigious from the 
long pafiage that birds, which fcarcely appear 
to poffefs the faculty of flying, venture to- 
undertake over the waters of the fea, as — 
much as from the innumerable multitude of 
which they are compofed. Thele birds, in 
order to proceed to their deftination, follow a 


uniform route, from which they feldom devi- 
ate 5 
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ate; they do not pafs to all the Iflands of the 
MeEpITERRANEAN, whereas they abound in 
fome, and a fmall number only is feen in 
others. The Greeks call them ortiki. The 
inhabitants of the Mand of Sanrorrn, where 
quails pafs in very large bodies, lay in an 
ample {tock of them, and preferve them pickled 
in vinegar. On the coaft of the Morra, and 
particularly at Marne, they are falted, and 
afterwards brought for fale to the Iflands. of 
the Arcuipenraco: at Czrico, they are— 
falted in the fame manner; but, thus pre- 
pared, quails are very bad eating. Every 
where death awaits thefe feeble travellers, and 
they do not efcape, but with confiderable ditti- 
culty, the inconftancy of the elements and 
the fnares of man. In the fpring, they are 
feen to pafs into the Iflands of the Levant, 
which happen to lie on their route, commonly 
on the 20th of Auguft, and to repafs there 
on the 20th of April, in order to. return to 
eur climates; fome remain, or fome are pafi- 
ing during the whole month of September. ; 
In the moft northern Iflands of the Ar- 
CHIPELAGO, pheafants are fometimes feen 
during the winter; they come thither from 
the woods of Turssania, where they are 
in great numbers. ‘The peafants.of the en- 
ie virons 
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vitons of SaLonica breed them'in the ¢oitit2 
try-places, for the purpofe of bringing them 
to the market of the town, and they are theré 
fo common, that they may be purchafed at @ 
very low price. © It is principally the diftrié 
of the little town of Serres, eight or ning 
leagues to the eaft of Saronica, that fur- 
nifhes them in greater abundance.  Mafters of 
-_yeffels who, during’ tlie winter, frequent the 
port of Satonica, fearcely ever fail to lay in 
aftock of live pheafants, which they keep on - 
board in hen-coops, and feed with wheat: 
Thefe birds appeared to me larger and hand-+ 
fomer than thofe of our countries. It is an 
amufement for the rich Turks of Saron1ca; 
to fly at them birds of prey, which they carry 
on their fift When the pheafant takes its 
flight, the bird of prey, which they let loofe; 
hovering’ above, compels it to perch on fome 
tree ; he then places himfelf on another over 
its head, and keeps it in fo great a fright 
that it fuffers itfelf to be approached and eafily 
taken quite alive. 

- When the winter is cold, cocks of the Bi in 
make their appearance in the higheft moun? 
tains of the fome of the iflands, amd of thofe 
which are fituated fartheft to the fouth, fuch 
as the Ifle of Mito; They quit them as foon 
| 3 as 
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as the weather becomes milder. It would be 
- an ealy matter to kill fome of them; but the 
Greeks fet no value on this bird, which they 
call agrio gallo, wild cock. | 

Above thefe fame mountains, which offer 
to the fight nothing but fhattered rocks, ra- 
vens are feen hovering during the winter, 
together with fome vultures. Thefe two 
fpecies of birds, equally ignoble, endeavour, 
when pvifed in the air, to difcover rats and 
{mall lizards, which are numerous in the 
clumps of. fhrubs that grow between the 
tocks. The name of the raven,. in modern 
Greek, is koraka. 

The hooded crow* never quits the iflands ; 
IT have feen it there im every feafon of the 
year. ‘The carrion crowy, on the contrary, 
is there a bird of paffage. | Numerous flocks 
of them are commonly feen on the fea fhore, 
where they feed on whatever is thrown up by 
the waves ; 1n the evening they retire into the 
crannies of the rocks, in order to pafs the 
night. The Provencals have preferved to this 


* Corneille mantelée. Burron, Hiftoire Naturelle des 
‘Oifeaux. —Corvus cornix. LINN. : 
~ Corbine ou corneille noire. Bur ron; Bore Naturelle 
ides Oifeaux.—Corvus corong. LAnn. 
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{pecies its ancient French name of graille of 
graye, and the Greeks call it kowronna. They 
make ufe of its fleth cut into pieces as bait, 
which they faften to their fifh-hooks; they 
practife this manner of fifhing, when bad wea- 
ther prevents them from putting to fea. 

_ Magpies. are-to be found almoft in every 
place where there are many trees, and they 
_quit not the diftriét in which they have taken 


up their abode. An 


Flights of ftarlings appear Cae dacs 
the winter; and although their fleth 1s bland 
lean, hard, and. ill- tafied, the Greeks kill 
them and eat them. It_is faid, that when 
the ftarling, whofe name, in modern Greek, 
is mavro poullo, that is, black bird, eats figs 
or dates, it becomes fat, and makes a dainty 
dith. 

A bird, common in our woods and cee 
able for its brilliant colours, the jay, which 
the -prefent, Greeks call falko kourenna,, and 
the Provencals bluret, arrives, like moft of the ' 
other, birds of patflage, about the; middle. of 
Augutt, in the Iflands of GREECE, and at 
the fame time as the turtles. During this 
journey, it is commonly feen alone, perched 
on the buthes, and making flights, {hort and 


low. Its flefh is at that time much loaded 


esl ‘with 


: 
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with fat; but iteis'not better than in our 
_ countries, on account of the difagreeable fla- 
vout with which it is impregnated. Indepen- 
dently of the jays of paflage, there are fome 
which remain all the year in the large iflands 
of the northern part of the Arcurpenaco, 
as that of Scto. -Thefe birds there build their 
nefts, and lay in them four, five, and eveh fix 
egos; they feed’on olives, cherries, walnuts, 
and acorns of the fpecies of oak which grows 
there; they make great havock in the planta- 
tions of fruit-trees, and ate not contented with 
deyouring the fruit on the very trees, but 
make ofit heaps, which they carefully con- 
ceal in’ the ground, and which they know 
how -to: find again in cafe of need. The 
Sciots amufe themfelves in rearing jays; they 
cut the tring of their tongue, an opération. 
which gives to certain {pecies of birds, and — 
to jays in particular, the facility of articulat- 
ing words, and imitating the cry of different 
animals. In the Ifland of Scio, I have heard 
jays which mimicked extremély well the bark- 
ing of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the 
bleating of the fheep, &¢. “The name‘of this 
bird, in modern Greek, is hifa. | 

The bird with brilliant plumage,» which 
makes our woods refound with its fonorous 
VOL, 11. N  whiftling, 
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whiftling, the loriot, \arrives:in the; fouthert 
Ilands of the Arcurpenaco,, at the period 
when fies dre in a ftate of :maturity,, that 
is, at the beginning of Augutt 3 thisotruit: is. 
choice food, and, gives. to its ; fletly: alude~ 


heacy which it wants in ithe countxies avhere — 


the fig-tree does not ‘grow. And dndéed,. 
the Grecks..give to this,bird the name of /y- 
hophagos, fig-eater,.. and, by), corruption, cin 


fome iflands, that of fykopha. | The paffage of 
the .loriots; in thefe iflands feareely, laftstilk 


the month of September; the: greater part — 
proceed to Lower Eeyrz, where;they in — 
like manner feek fig-trees,,as well as mulberry<” 


trees 5 the inhabitants thoot,them, on account 
of the good quality of, ‘their fleth; but they 
fiay little more than a fortnight in, this part 
of Ecypr, and they: purfue their,route to- 
wards the East, in order,to find there,a fuit- 
able climate and’ an abundance of food. 

-- Lfielés is the name which the Greeks of 
the ArcHIPELAGO' give to thrufhes, without 
diftinction of {pecies... Some are birds of paf- 
fage, and others do not quit the ;iflands, 
During: the fummer, they are found, feat- 


tered in the gorges of the mountains; on the et 
approach--of the fowler, they penetrate into 


the amiddle of the thick bufhes, whence it 
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is a very difficult matter to make them rife: 
In the winter they approach the inhabited 
places; they keep and run on the ground, 
| alight on high ftones,, points of rocks, little 
- garden-walls, and fhrubs which grow between 
the rocks; and» when the cold is felt with 
any degree of fharpne(s, and the north wind 
blows with violence,;.as I faw happen in the 
month of January!.1779; thofe birds feek 
fhelter round the habitations, and even enter 
the houfes, in order to fecure themfelves from 
_ the wind and cold. 

Like the phehilies, the blackbirds are, fome 
birds of paffage, others fiationary in the Lr- 
VaNnT 3. thofe which travel thither, arrive and 
depart at the fame period as the thruthes; 
they. all, live there in the fame manner ; but 
they do not colleét in {mall hasties, but are 
_ commonly feén in pairs. 

I fhall add nothing to what I have {aid * of 
the bird with a fonorous voice, with a power- 
ful and agreeable warbling, with which we 
are acquainted by the name of folitary black- 
bird; it is not peculiar to the Ifland of 
CAnpta; it alfo frequents the remote and 
ftony mountains of feveral Iflands of the 


* See Chapter xx. page 390.” 
rN ARCHIPELAGO: 
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ARCHIPELAGO: in fome of them it bears the 
name of p/zro /meroula. 
_ Bee-eaters*, which the Proveneals call fre- 
nes, and the Greeks melifo orghi, enemies to 
bees, arrive in the Iflands of the Levan’ in 
the middle of Auguft, and repafs in fpring. 
Their rapid flight renders them difficult to be 
killed ; however, they are very good eating. 
I have frequently feen them, in the month 
of April, af{femble in numerous flocks in little 
diftriéts planted with olive-trees, in order to— 
pafs the night; but they there make only a_ 
temporary ftay, and the next day I no longer 
‘found them in the fame place. Thefe birds 
fly and hover in the manner of fwallows, in ; 
order to catch the winged infeéts, of which 
they make their habitual: food; and, in this 
feries of rapid movements, they vent a fimple, 
erave, and foft cry, accompanied from time — 
to time by a cracking noife of their bill. 

At the fame time as the rufous wood-chats, 
that is, about the middle of Auguft, the fly- — 
catchers are feen to make thew appearance. | 


* Le guépier. Bur von, Hiftoire Naturelle des Oifeaux— 
Merops apiafter. Linn. 


+ Le gobe-mouche, premiére efptce, Burron, Hiftoire £ 
Naturelle des Oifeaux,—Mufcicapa grifola, Linn. 
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In the Levant, thefe two fpecies are not 
even diftinguifhed, at leaft by different names; 
the Provencals who frequent thofe countries, 
confound them under the denomination of 
darnagua, and the Greeks of the Arcii1ps- 
LAGO under that of varo kephalos, heavy head, 
which they alike give to the rufous wood-chat., 
and to the fly-catcher; and this charaéter of 
the bignefs of the head, compared to that of 
the body, is fo firiking, that, in fome parts 
of our fouthern departments, it is commonly 
faid of any one who has a big head, that he 
has the head of a darnagua. 

No fooner do the farmers begin to fow the 
fields in the Greek iflands, at the period of 
the firft rains, which fall at the end of Oc- 
cober, than there are feen to arrive from all 
quarters confiderable flights of ring-doves, 
troublefome parafites,. that rob the land of 
its corn, the fource of the riches which the 
cultivator intrufts to it. There are fome of 
different fizes, which appear to form certain 
races: they are birds of paflage, and, moft 
commonly, very fat, different from. wild 
pigeons, which remain during the whole year, 
live and build their nefts in the holes of the 
rocks, and whofe flefh is dry and hard. The 

| anes ti modern 
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modern Greeks give ‘the ring-dove the name 
of fafi, and to the wild pigeon that of pe- 
lifteri. 

The fleth of the durttes whofe pasta is 
regular in the ArcuiPELaco, is fearcely bet- i 
ter than that of the wild pig eons, when they 
appear there in the fpring, for about twenty 
days: they do not fidek themfelves to be 
approached without difficulty, , and their lean- 
nefs conftitutes. their fafety ; for, in that fea- 
fon, no one takes much trouble to eet within 
eun-fhot of them. But towards the end of 
the month of Auguft, when they return, they. 
acquire more plumpnef and delicacy. Then 
the Greeks. make war on them, and deftroy 
them in great numbers. It is particularly 
in the Tfland of PoLicanDRO that they 
abound on “their return, and that they mect 
with almoft certain death. Thofe which 
avoid deftruétion, come the following year 
to expofe themfelves to the fame dangers that 
they had efeaped: inftind, which traces to 
birds of paflage the route on which they are 
to find a certain {ubfiftence, is more power- 
ful than the care of preferving themfelves 
from the fnares that await them on every 
point of their journey, becaute this mftin@& 
is an hing le of Nature; and the acci~ 
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dents and dangers with which’ man ‘ceafes 
not to encompafs them, are accidents which 
aay be confidered as out of the {phere of 
Nature, and which, confequently, cannot be 
conceived but by man, the only animated 
being’ that makes it his principal ftudy in- 
ceffantly to counteract her. 

The inhabitants of Pozicanpro pickle in 
vinegar, in large jars, turtles, in the fame 
manner as thofe of Sanrorin preferve quails. — 
The latter likewife preferve turtles, but ina 
{maller quantity than at Potrcanpxo, be- 
caufe the paflage of thofe birds is lefs nu- 
merous in their iflands. 

_ However, thofe turtles of paflage are of 
the fpecies which has the top of the head and 
of the neck cinereous; the breaft of a vinous 
colour; a fort’ of collar of black feathers, 
tipped with white, checquered above and 
below the neck; the back and the rump ci- 
-nereous and fawn colour; the reft of the 
under part of the body white, with a vinous 
tint, which grows weaker in proportion as it 
approaches the lower part of the belly, where 
it difappears entirely; the greater wing-co- 
verts the neareft to the body, black, with a 
broad fawn colour border; the others cinere~_ 
@us ; the wing-quills brown’ above, ‘and oray 
NA. | brown 
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brown beneath; the tail blackifh above, black 
beneath, and tipped with white; the firft quill, 
that is, the outermoft on each fide, having its 
exterior fide entirely white; the feet red; and, 


laftly, the claws black, hi hen thefe birds are a 


roafted, their red. feet change colour, and 
there exudes from them drops of a liqhor: ofa 
beautiful gold yellow hue. 

To the cuckoo is given the name of trigono 


kraéti, which fignifies conductor of 3 turtles, ber. 


caufes it pafles inte the Hlands of the Lr- 
VANT at the fame time as thofe birds; and 
as the fpecies of the cuckoo is lefs numerous, 
commonly no more than one is feen in the 
middle of a flight of turtles, of which it feems 
to be the leader. The Greeks call it h/efteri, 


and they fay of a perfon who has a ftep and | 


countenance lively, but at the fame time by 
no means natural, that he walks like a h/efteri, 
or a cuckoo. It is important to obferve, 
that this bird, when arrived in another coun- 
try, changes almoft all the natural habits 
which we diftingutth in it; for it finds not, 
on the iflands which ferve it as refting-places 
during its journey, forefts nor even thickets 
fufficiently large and clofe for it to retire to, 
as in our countries: it ceafes alfo to be a fo- 
brary bird; it keeps with other birds of its 

. 1 fpecies, 
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fpecies, and even travels in numerous com- 
pany with a fpecies which is quite foreign to 
‘it; neither does it caufe to be heard the 
fong of love, which its name expreifes, and 
which, among the common people, is likewife 
the declaration of infidelity. Very lean at 
the time of its paffing in fpring, it returns in 
autumn loaded with fat, and is then reckoned 
to be very good eating. . 

The two epochs of the paflage of the hoo- 
poe into the Iflands of the ArcurPELAGo 
are at the end of March and the beginning 
of Auguft, This bird, which the Provencals 
name putugue, is called by the Grecks wilo- 
pedino, wood-chicken; at Scro, fala petino. 
It is a tolerably good fort of game, and is 
eaten, not only in the Levant, but in Iraty, 
and even in Provence. It is fomewhat re- 
markable that, in all the fouthern. countries, 
the hoopoe is eaten, while, in our northern 
departments, it caufes difguft by its bad fmell. 

Sparrows, the bold parafites of our plains, 
affemble in the East, as with us, wherever. 
Fertility has fixed her abode; their concourfe 
round the habitations, and under the roofs — 
of farmers, is a certain fign of the abundance 
which there reigns, and of the flourifhing 
ftate of agriculture: we may, without fear 


of 
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of being miftaken, judge of the’richnefs or 
the poornefs of a diltrict by the number of 
{parrows which are there to be found; and 
wherever there are none, poverty prevails. 
ft is for this reafon that thofe birds, very com- 
mon in the Levanr, and the ‘habitual cuefts 
of the people of that country, do not fr equent 
the miferable Iftand of ARGENTIERA, except 
for a few moments at the period of {owing- 
time, when they “come to fteal part of the 
feed; while they inhabit, in great: numbers, 


the more fertile iflands, and in particular that. 


of Miro, whence they come fometimes to 
ArcenTiera to exercife their eafy rob- 
beries. _ 

The bunting, ¥ which the Greeks call pfaroni, 
pafles at the beginning of winter and in the 
month of March. In autumn, it is feen on 
the ground, in the fown fields, and fome- 


times perched on lentifks. In fpring, it fre- 


quents thefe fame firipped fields, and alights 
more frequently on fhrubs: it does not bide 
alone, but always in flocks, which the inha- 
bitants purfue, becaufe the bird is, im general, 
tolerably fat, and good to be eaten. 

Another fpecices of fmall bird, which paffes 


in confiderable numbers into fome of the 


Tflands of the ARCHIPELAGO at the fame 
Be “od 


* 
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per iod as the bunting, is the lougaro of the’ 

Grecks, which is our greenfinch. 

The ftone-chatter, a reftlefs bird, appeared 
to me not to quit the [lands of the LEVANT, 
where it finds, all the year round, infects on 
which it feeds. 

I pr efume, on the contrary, that the wheat- 
ear is not attached the whole year to the foil 
of the iflands, and that it comes thither in 
the fpring, and at the end of the autumn. 
In Greece it bears the name of a/pro-kolo, 
or cul-blanc (white arte), by which it is com- 
monly diftinguithed in our countries. It 
liyes alone, like the ftone-chatter, and in- 
dividuals of this fpecies do not affemble in 
flocks; they almoft always keep on the top of 

{hrubs, or on the point of rocks. 

The bird which, from its vivacity, and the 
allegro of its fong, has deferved to repre- 
fent the emblem hae gaiety *, the chaffinch, 
does not always remain in our climates dur- 
ing the winter. The fpeciés i 18 half- fedentar y 
_and half-r oving ; and obfervation has not yet 

led toa idafesiy ct y of the caufes which deter- 
mine chaffinches to feek, at a diftance, a mild 


# The French fay, proverbially, gai comme un pinfon, as 
we sti 52 as a lathe 


temperature, j 
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temperature, while others remain in the midf 
of our rural habitations, where they brave the, > 
rigour of the hoar-frofts, and fhare with the 
fparrows the food which the farmer’s wife dif- 
fiributes to her. poultry. .Some are feen to 
arrive in the Iflands of the ARCHIPELAGO, | 
towards. the end of Oétober, and they go - 
thither with attributes which lead to their 
deftruétion ;_ their flefh is then fat and tole- 
rably delicate. But among the great num- 
ber of thefe birds which I faw in the iflands, 
I remarked fome whofe plumage imdicated, 
young birds of the year, which might lead 
me to fufpeét, with much probability, that 
thofe chaffinches came not from any great 
diftance, and that they had netfiled in fome 
neighbouring land. The Greeks of the greater. 
part of the ilands call the chaffinch moudakio; 
and the people of Scio, /pinos. 
Nightingales are feen fometimes, but rather 
feldom, to pafs mto the fame iflands,, at the 
end of the fummer: it. appears that their route. 
is directed more to the fouth;. they live, dur-_ 
ing the fevere feafon, in the verdant and finil- 
ing plains of Lower Ecypr, and perhaps alfo 
on the coafts of Syria and of BarBary. 
During their paflage, and their {tay on-{hores 
which are foreig n tothem, fince they do not 
tuere 
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there bufy themfelves about: their reproduc- 
tion, they warble not thofe. melodious fongs, 
thofe varied and brilliant modulations, with 
which they, night and day,:make our woods 
and orchards refound:: they are filent, becaufe 
they have not'to fing their loves. ! | 
' In fome parts: of Asta Minor, as Na- 
roura, theo nightingale is rather common, 
and quits not’ the forefts and groves which 
it has chofen! The modern Greeks have, very 
nearly, preferved to this bird, whofe adnir- 
able fingine does not fave it from the glut- 
tony of men, ‘the mante of aedor, which their 
- anceftors hacb given it, and they ftiil call it 
adoni, aidoni, or agdoni. ' 
The charming ipecies of little birds, whofe 
afpect of fweet innocence, and whole enga- 
ging familiarity, cannot obtain favour in the 
eyes of man, who facrifices every year thou- 
fands of them to the luxury and profufion 
of his table, the red-breaft, arrives in the Lr- 
VANT in the month of OG&ober: the Grecks 
callit yanni, ov yannaki. It feldom paties into 
the open iflands ; but it feeks thofe which are 
fhaded: by numerous clumps of trees or fhrubs, 
fuch as the Ifle of Scro, where the red-breafs. 
repair in crowds, and embellith the little woods 
of lentifks and wild myrtles, with which that 


& 


‘luxuriant 
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luxuriant ifland is filled. Tlefe birds, for thé 


moft part, there find nothing but death: theif 
number, as well as their intiocent confidence; 
betrays them; and the Greek bird-catcher; 
hke the fowler of our countries, wages againft 
them a war the more cruel, as they come, with 
the candour of an interefting weaknefs, and 
prefent themfelves, as it were, of their own 
accord, to the fnares which he fets for them. | 
The fame name of yanni, or yannaki, which 
the inhabitants of moft of the Greek iflands 


give to the red-breaft, is likewife applied by 


them to another little bird of a different 


fpecies, and which has fome red on a part quite © 


oppofite to that which is fo agreeably coloured 
in the red-breaft: I mean the red-ftart, whofe 
pafflage, or rather two patfages, that of au- 
tumn and that of fpring, take place at the 
fame epoch as thofe of the red-breaft. 1 have 
feen thefe little birds flutter about the rocks 
and fhrubs the moft expofed to the fun, in the 
early part of the {pring, or at the beginning 
of March: they do not keep precifely in flocks, 
but are met with in tolerably great numbers, 
more fcattered than affembled, 1 in the fame 

diftriét. . 
We thould frequently be led into an error; 
were Wwe to adhere to the denominations which 
the 


4 
, 
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the modern. Gtecks give, to, birds, particu- 
larly 'to the {mall {pecies), in. order, to, diftin- 
guith them, from, each, other We, have, juli 
teen that, they confounded,,, under the fame 
name, .the red-breaft, and the red- fart ; and 
this name is alfo applied to other {mall birds: 
Thus it 1s, that they, call, fax dalio, the comd 
mon. linnet,.and a few other fpecies. . Lin- 
nets are alfo birds. of paflage among - the 
Greeks of the ARCHIPELAGO: fometimes nu- 


‘merous flights of them,are feen; they alight 


on the brambles,: with which. the foil is. C0 
yered between the mafles, of rocks that coms 


pofe the mountains. 


The goldfinch,.. which bears the name of 
karedino, does not appear all,the year in moft 
of the iflands: it is not, however,.a traveller, 
or a bird of paflage; but.it prefers keeping itt 
the lar ge iflands, and on’ the Jands of the coh- 
tinent, where. it finds places of {helter more 
fafe, retreats more numerous and more agrees 
able, than on the naked fummit of the moun- 
tains, which form the greater part of the 
Iflands of the ARCHIPELAGOs) 4), it 

But on all.thefe eminences, the remnant of 
a fubmerged continent, are feen wagtails and 
bergeronnettes: the former, keep more will- 
ingly on them ‘argin of rivulgts and pools;, the 

‘ , others 
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others prefer {preading themfelves over the 


eficlofures, and ‘endéavour to approach thé 
animals Which are there fed; and they all 
diffufe a ‘certain’ movement of life and gaiety 
on a foil frequently rue ged and’ melancholy. 
Wagtails appear to’ be. "birds or paflage, and 


bevseronnettes not. to quit the places which — 


have given them birth. During the winter, 
fometimes on rocky hills, and at a little dif- 
tance from the fea, I met with bergeron- 


_ hettes, which, to judge of them from their plu- ~ 


mage, were very young. ‘ Iwas told, indeed, 
that’ thofe birds neftle, even in winter, on 
the little defert iflands, whence they after- 
wards fpread themfelves throughout the larger 
ones. In Ecyrr, I had feen a berge ronnette 
almoft entirely of a dazzling white: at Mio, 
I met with a variety of the wagtail, all the 
under part of whofe body was white. 

‘Common larks make their appearance, fre- 
quently in flocks, in the plains of thefe ele- 
vated countries: here, too, is alfo feen the tit- 
lark, which is a bird of paffage, and which 
the Maltefe call bowrbolt. I am inclined to 
think that a few other birds of the fame genus 
pafs hither regularly twice a year. 


Here likewre are feen feveral fpecies of the 
tit-mioufe; but I was not able to afcertain - 


whether 
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whether they. remained here always, or whe- 
ther they were only temporary vifiters, 

- The common wren*, which the Provencals 
eall putois and pere de la bécaff, is a paffenger 
in the Iflands. of the Mczan Sra: it repairs 
to the coaft of Ecypx, and is feen pr etty fre- 
quently, during our winter, in the ever- 
heated environs of ALExaNpRIA, and of 
other places in Lower Eeyrr. ‘This little 
bird, eaten quite raw, is, according to fome 
phyficians of the Levant, an excellent .re- 
medy for the ftone in the bladder. 

I alfo fometimes perceived, in clumps of 
lentifks, the little bird which, from its orange 
_ colour crown and its weaknefs, has obtained 
the name of roitelet (the gold-crefted wren) ; 
and I have fome reafon to think that it fixes 
its abode in places which afford it a mild 
climate and abundance of food. At Scro, 
it is called vacilifko, and in other iflands, re- 
- golago. | 
_Fig-peckers, birds whofe delicate and fa- 
: voury fleih conftitutes one of the difhes in © 
Tequett for our tables, arrive in the Levant 
in the month of September, and there look 
for the figs as they pipes The Ifland of | 


© Motacilla en Linn. 
OTe: TT. 0 Marra 


e 
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Matra is a refting-place for thefe little birds, 
as well as for other fpecies, fuch as quails, 
tit-larks, &c. &c. Their paffage into that 
ifland is fufpended when the weft and north- 
weft winds blow, and they arrive there only 
with thofe from the eaft and fouth-eaft. 

On the 17th of March, I faw for the firft 
time, in 1780, the fwallow make its appear- _ 
ance at ARGENTIERA. ‘The wind had been — 
feveral days to the north-eaft; but in the 
night it had fhifted to the weft, the iky was 
ferene, and the fun hot. The Greeks, like 
their anceftors, call the {wallow kelidoni. The 
martin comes into the north of TorKEY m 
the month of April, and ftays there to build 
its nett. | 

During the winter, the Iflands of the — 
Ancurretaco are fometimes covered with 
woodcocks, which are alfo birds of paflage. — 
‘They come thither moft commonly from the 
mountains of the Morera, where the cold — 
is harp, owing to the quantity of {now which | 
falls there, and they go as far as Lower 
Ecyrr to feek a milder temperature. Snipes 
are likewife feen there during the fame feafon.. 
- Lapwings, like woodcocks, are winter tra- _ 
vellers; they fpread themfelves over the — 
iflands when the cold, which there is never 

Tevertsy 
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fevere, begins to be felt, that is, in the month. 
of January: they are but paffengers, and they 
f{carcely appear there for more than ter or 
twelve days. But on the coaft of Carama- 

wia, thofe birds are affembled in great num- 
bers during the winter. In fome of the Iflands 
of the ada raring! the lapwing is called 
pélékoda; ‘and in others; chimanités, or winter- 
bird. © | 

Sea-larks, which the Provengals call char- 
lots de plage, {nipes, curlews,--and  particu- 
larly a multitude of ducks of feveral fpecies, 
frequent the fhores and waters of the iflands, 
-efpecially during the winter feafon, and are, 
with other water-fowl, the enumeration of 
which would.occupy too much room in a 
work not folely intended. for natural: hiftory, 
a refource which, adds to the abundance and 
the variety of food. | 
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CHAPTER XXXL. 


_ Tortoifes. — Snails. — Fifhes of the Archipe- 
lago.—Jomportance of the fifhery in the Ar- 
chipelago. — Common cuttle-fifh. — Eight- 
armed cuttle-fifh. — Nautili. — Tethys. — 
Conchylia. — Sea-lungs. — Sea-urchins. — 


Sponges. —Cr uftacea.—W ater sn 


SEA-TORTOISES are rather common blond 
the’coafts of GrexEcr, and particularly near 
thofe of the Morza, Land-tortoifes ap- 
peared to me fcarce in the Iflands of the 
ARCHIPELAGO: true it is, that they are not 
there in requeft, becaufe they are not good 
to be eaten. They are fometimes employed 
for a very fingular ule ; they are intrufted 
‘with the care of ridding the houfes of the. 
enormous quantity of fleas with which they 
are infefted; efpecially during the fummer, 
It is fufficient, fay the Greeks, to place one 
of thefe tortoifes in an apartment, to free it 
of fleas; thofe infeéts throw themfelves in 
! crowds, and with a fort of rage, into the’ 

| re at ean mouth 
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mouth of the tortoife, ‘which _ the’ heat’ oc- 
cafions it to keep open; it {wallows, them. as 
faft as they place themfelves there, and: it 
thus ends by deftroying them all in. the 
courfe of a few days. I have feen French 
navigators in the Levanr have great con- 
fidence in this property of tortoifes, and not 
fail to take fome on board, in order. to. rid 
their ihips of fleas,, which there alfo multiply 
prodigioufly in thefe warm climates. 

On the early rains of the autumn, the in- 
habitants of the Iflands of the ArcurpE- 
Laco pick up in the fields little fnails, which 
at that time make their appearance there in 
very great numbers*: they drefs them, in 
order to eat them; and it is a very indifferent 
difth, which has no other merit than that of 
_cofting nothing, though this is of fome con- 
fequence in the eyes of poor people, whom 
the government devotes to wretchedneds, by 
-ftifling in them every germ of induftry. 

» A-very deep fea, whofe waters cover a -bot- 
tom almoft entirely formed of fand and 
ftones, and bathe a confiderable extent of - 
lands and rocks, which afford retreats and 


_-* The prefent Snake call this fmall f{pecies of fnails 
Sabiaka. 


O93. 7 food . 
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food to fifhes, is an immenfe refervoir, whence — 
men may derive inexhauftible means of fub- 
fiftence. But fithing, like every other branch 
of induftry, languifhes under an adminiftra- 
tion which Roplouds: pours forth difcourage: 
ment; and the want of aétivity, which pres 
vails in this important branch, a fource of 
comfort and profperity for people that can 
give themfelves up to it without conftraint, 
renders fith lefs abundant and dearer than it 
ought to be in the iflands fubjeé& to ‘the Ot- 
toman empire. In faét, this part of the Me; 
DITERRANEAN abounds with fithes. of differ- 
ent fpecies. I have already made mention of 
feveral of them: it remains for me to indicate 
a few others. , bity: 
- L have net: infrequently. oad caught lates 
ray-fith, of the fpecies which our fifhermen 
eall the paflenague (the fire- flees sips: 
modern’ Greeks,’ falakie. ; , 
The fcarus, . a fith famous among the anciz 
ents, and which the inhabitants of modern. 
Greece fill call faros, is common in thbie, 
fa. It keeps in the holes of the rocks which | 
fkirt ‘the: coafts;. and it is even afferted, that 
it lives there in numerous focieties, with fifhes — 
of its fpecies, and. that thefe focieties have ; 
* a i who directs them, and whom: they. 
ti follows 
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~ follow as foon as he iffues from the retreat: 
which they have chofen. It is, however, a’ 
very difficult matter to draw them out of their 
dark abode: and, indeed, they are never - 
caught with the net, but are taken with hook 
and line. When the fcarus has bitten at the 
hook, he is made faft toa ftring, and left in 
the water; then all thofe which are near the 
place quit their holes, furround the captive, 
and end by being hooked themfelves. They 
feed on herbs, and the plants which grow 
in the water. The {carus is {till dreffed as in 
former times: the ancients faid, that, on the 
table of the gods themfelves, fcari, whofe en- 
trails had been taken out, ought not to be 
ferved up; at prefent, even, they are never 
gutted, to appear on the table of men, and - 
their infide is a delicate viand, which alfo. 
communicates a flavour to their fleth, 

Anether fpecies of rock-fith, which is: fre- 
quently taken in the fea of GrEEcE, is the 
 fea-perch. It hag there preferved the name 
of perke, or perkis, which it bore among the 
Greeks of antiquity, and which is now pro- 
nounced perka. This is a fith very common 
in the MepITERRANEAN, whereas, according 
to WILLUGHBY, none are to be found in the 

O48. water 
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~ waters of the Oczaw*. Bz’Low had made 
the fame affertion before the Englifh natura- 
‘liftf. This fith does not become very ee 
it fcarcely ever attains a foot in length; 
flefth is foft, and far inferior in point of rt 
vour ‘to that of the-river-perch, to which 
fome people have thought proper to compare 
it: anciently it was held in no eftimation, 
and Oppran ranks it among the fifhes which 
the fitherman haftens to throw again into the 
feat. It cannot be doubted that GaLen . 
meant the river-perch, when he fays that it is 
_a true rock-fifh very well-tafted, although its 
fleth is foft and fhort§.. RonpE er has af- 
ferted improperly that GaLen had it view 
‘the fea-perch ||; WriiucnBy, with reafon, 
reproves the French ichthyologift on this fub- — 
ject, and. he attirms, that it is inconteftable, 
that the river-perch, from the goodnefs and 
-wholefomenefs of its fleth, is far preferable 
to the Lubicalauna It is se that Ronpe- 


o* sess Pifeinm, lib. iv. cap. iii. page 327+ 
_ } De Aquatilibus, lib. i. page 268. 
t_— - «6 Pifeator fee in n, eequor 
Hah piste percas et niliacos coracinos.’ 
§ ‘De Aliment. Facult. lib. iii. 
JP Hiftoria Pifcium, lib. vi. cap. viii. page 120. 
ts Loco fupra citate. | 
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per, living on the fouthern coaft of France, 
participated in the opinion of thofe of our time, 
who, accuftomed to fea-fithes, of which they 
{till heighten, by tart and heating fauces, the 


flavour that the fea-water occafions them to 


contract, no longer have any relith for the 
fleth of freth water-fifhes, and difdain it. 

The Greek’ fifhermen alfo take with hook 
and line another fpecies of faxatile fithes, 
which live, like the fea-perch, in the holes 
of the rocks, but whofe flefh is much more 
wholefome and favoury. This is the fparus, 
whofe name of /pargo recalls to mind that 
which it formerly bore in the fame countries. 

One of the fifhes the moft common in the 
fea of the ArcnipeLaco, is the fargus*, 
named by the ancient Greeks fargos; and by 
the moderns, fargo. It is a rather indiffer- 
ent fifth, whofe flefh is hard, and almoft al- 
_ ways as tough as leather, which may even be 
_ difcovered in dretfing it; for, on being cook- 
ed, it fhrinks and curls up. * 

_ Although the fargus keeps in the cavities 
of the rocks on the fea fhore, as, from pre- 
ference, it fingles out thofe, the foot of which 
is covered with ooze and mire, it does’ not 


~ © Sparus fargus. Linn. 
there 
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there acquire the good qualities which make — 
other fifhes, inhabitants of ftony places, a 
delicate food. It is commonly taken with 
hook and line, and the hooks are baited with’ 
pieces of crow’s flefh, a pafte compofed of flour. 
and old cheefe being firft thrown into the fur- 
rounding water, by way of further allure- 
ment. But the fifhermen who take the 
ereateft number of fargi, and of all the other 
fifhes of the AncHIPELAGO, are the bold and 
vigorous divers of the Ifle of Symr. They 
fpread themfelves in all the channels with 
which the Greek iflands are encompaffed ; 

and, while they are employed in fithing for 
fponges, they make an ample capture of fithes 
with which they fupply thefe fame iflands, 


and it is then only that this kind of provifion _ 


there becomes cheap. The Symiots com 
monly make ufe of a harpoon in the form of 
a trident, with which they pierce the fifhes 
that they perceive at a great depth, and efpeci= 
ally the fargi, which, keeping between the 
rocks of the coaft, are more eafily difcovered. 

I faw but feldom the /harmos of the moder... 
Greeks, which appeared to me not to differ 
from the fea-trout. : | aA 

_ The filver y-eyed red eo = is common, 


* Sparus erytbinuse Linn. 
not 
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fiot however on the confts of all the iflands of - 
the MepiTERRANEAN; but there is not any 
near which it appears more frequently than 
the little [land of Lampreposa. ‘The Greeks 
call it lythrina, a word corrupted from that of 
erythinos, which it bore anciently. ‘This is 
a greedy fith, which not only devours fithes 
much fmaller than itfelf, but alfo cruftacea, 
In all thofe which I opened, I found remains 
of the. fquilla gibba, and the examination that 
I made of their interior parts, convinced me 
of the error of ArIsToTLe, who was of opi- 
nion that there exifted no male in this fpecies, 

for I faw feveral which had neither {pawn nor. 
ovarium. The fleth of the filver y-eyed fparus 
is white, fat, and of an exquifite tafte; the, 
beft way of dreffing it, is by frying, if we 
except perhaps the manner taught by Jovius, 
of which I have not made a trial, and which 
confifts in frying it as foon as it comes out 
of the water, and in keeping it afterwards, 
for a.few days, in orange juice. ‘‘ Thus 
_** dreffed and preferved, the filvery-eyed red 
‘* fparus,” fays Jovrus, ‘‘ farpaffes all other 
_  fifhes in point of the flavour and delicacy 
- €* of its flefh*,”.. Piiny has faid that this 


* De Romanibus Pifcibus; Rome, 1524. folio. 


fpecies 
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fpecies of fparus, left to putrify in wine, 
creates a difguft for that liquor in thofe who 
drink of it; but I do not believe that it is 
neceflary to go a great way for a filvery- 
‘eyed red fparus, in order to produce fuch an 
effect, and every other fith that might be left 
in a ftate of putrefaétion in wine, would. be 
fit to infpire with difeuft thofe who fhould 
have the courage to tafte of it. | 

Among the rare fifhes in the ‘AncuieYs 
taco, mut. be reckoned the king of the mul: 
lets*. Tmet with but a fingle one during 
my ftay in the Levant, and the Greeks to. 
whom I fhewed it, in order to know its name, 
were not acquainted with: it. 

But the real mullet, the,bearded mullet; 
that exquifite fifth, which the cruel: luxury of 
ancient Rome: ecaufed to be cooked over a 
flow fire, on the tables even, and under-a_ 
glafs, in order that the guefts might enjoy 
the fight of the beautiful thades produced 
by the flow degradation of its charming red 
colour, and,.as it were, feed their eyes with the — 
fufferings of the fith, before they fatiated them- 
felves with its flefl; the real mullet, -1 fay, 
is iremnen ty taken 1 in the ARCHIPELAGO. 


* Mullus inberbis. Linn. " Mullus pas ene 
; Lie 
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- The fhielded pleuroneces * is there more 
fearce; the Greeks call it glofa. 

Atherines, of the fpecies which has been 
called joel}, and to which the modern Greeks 
have preferved the name of atherno, derived 
from that of atheriné, which it had anciently, 
affemble in very numerous fhoals near the | 
fhores of moft of the iflands, and fometimes 
a prodigious quantity of them is taken. The 
following is the moft ufual manner of fifhing 
for them. Being provided with a long ftick, 
at the end of which is faftened a horfe’s tail, 
or apiece of black cloth, a man walks along 
the fea-thore, dragging it in the water in 
calm weather. The atherines gather in a 
crowd found it, and follow its motions; in 
this way they are conducted into fome open- 
ing formed by two rocks, which are clofed 
by a net faftened to two fticks; the water is 
_ agitated, and the little fithes, withing to 
efcape, are withheld by the net, the extre- 
mities of which are drawn together. 

The atherine, held up to the light, is dia- 
phanous; and when it is dreffed; even by fry- 
ing, ‘the fpots or little black ipecks of its 
back are ftill very apparent, as well as the 


* Pleuronedes pafer, Linx. + Atherina hepfetus. Linn. 
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longituditial {tripe of the fides of the body, 
which become only blackifh and more narrow. 
However, there are frequently found among 
the atherines that are taken, fmall fithes 
which the Greeks do not diftinguith by dif- 
ferent denominations, although they are of 
- feparate fpecies, and even of feparate genera. 
They call the fea-gudgeon*, common in 

their fea, kowvion. — | 

I fometimes amufed myfelf, on the folitary 
rocks of fome of the iflands, in holding a line 
fufpended above a tranquil and tranfparent 
water; little fifhes prefently quitted the cran- 
nies of the rocks in which they dwell, and 
threw themfelves on a deceitful bait. In this 
manner, I very frequently caught the fmall 
variegated labrus t, with fhort and delicate 
flefh, but the variety and luftre of whofe. 
colours ought to fecure it from the glut-. 
tony of men. Moft of the modern Greeks 
call it idleca or igluca; and thofe of RuopEs . 
and Canpta, @fdellés and zillo: the Italians - 
give it the name of donzellina, and all. thefe 
names recall to mind its elegant form and 
dazzling appearance, on which gliften with 
a mild luftre the moft lively and moft har- 
monious colours. / 


® Gobius paganellus, Linn. + Sparus fnaris, Linn. 
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The fmaris alfo increafed the produce of my 
fifhing; this little fifth, of a form as elegant as 
the fmall variegated labrus, but far lefs richly 
adorned, is likewife delicate eating. It was 
formerly called in Grercr fmaris, and now 
it ftill bears a name nearly fimilar, /minarida. 
The iflanders of the AxcuipELaco alfo dif 
tinguith it by the name of ¢ratto pfard, net 
fifth; the ¢raitte or tratta is a fort of net with 


\ 


clofe mefhes, with which is taken a great. 


quantity of thefe little filhes that abound in 
the openings of the rocks, of which the 
coafis of the iflands are almoft entirely 
formed. The fifhermen of Provence call 
them giarrets or jarrets, not from the latin 
-word girus, as Beton afferts, but on ac- 
count of their form, the outlines of which 
refemble thofe of the calf of a leg well- 
rounded}. The Italian feamen, who fre- 
quently fifth for the finaris tribe, leave them 
for a few days in a bafket with falt; they 
then ftring them as a fpecies of chaplet, 
which they hang to dry in the fun; thus 
dried, thefe fifhes are reckoned very good 
eating. | 
The fpecies of dog- fifth, which Pomracele 
with us bears the name of poiffon-chat or 
* De Aquatilibus, lib. i. page 226. ; | 
| chat 
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chat rochier*, and which the Greeks call by 
the generic denomination of /guilo pfaro, dog= — 
fith, delights in playing around the rocks — 
of the iflands. ‘The feafon in which it is moft © 
frequently taken is the month of March; its 
flefh, although very white, and not fo bad— 
as that of. feveral fifhes of the fame genus, _ 
is extremely foft and infipid, and has rather — 
a wild tafte, which occafions it to be dif 
dained, when any other can be procured. 
Its fkin is an article of trade, like that of 
the dog-fith. It feeds on little fithes; cruftas 
cea, and mollufca. 

This multitude of fifhes of every fpecies, 
the greater part of which are of an excellent 
quality, may become an important object of 
induftry and commerce to the inhabitants 
of the Iflands of the ArRcHIPELAGO,°as a ~ 
mean of maintaining abundance in their 
habitations. The fithery of narrow arms of 
the fea, not requiring large boats, nor very 
expenfive nets and implements, and being 
frequently carried on from the {hore itfelf, 
the profit which it might procure would be- 
‘come more confiderable than in any other 
pofition, and its aétivity, at the fame time 


* Spualhe frellaris, Linn. 4 
_ that 
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that. it would ’ afford the aruimirts ‘of life, 
would form feamen capable) of conduéting 
veffels through the labyrinth which the group 
of lands and rocks render very difficult to 
traverfe. 

» The large beinauipes although, affording 

a food lets agreeable and lefs wholefome than 
fithes, are, notwithftanding, from their abun- 
dance, a refource of fome value to the Greeks, 
who, not being able to eat fith duting the con- 
tinuance of their Lents, make a great con- 
fumption of polypes in thofe periods of abfti- 
-mence. Their fea-is full of common and 
eight-armed. cuttle-fithes, fpecies: of mollufca 
very numerous; they catch a ‘tolerably large 
quantity of them, but which is not fufficient 
for theit, wants, becaufe the fithery, as I have 
already remarked, is very :far from having 
among them the degree of attivity of which — 
it is fufceptible. , There'are annually brought 
to them, from the coaft of BArzary, a great 
many common and eight armed cuttle-fithes, 
dried in the. fun, dfter having been cut 
_ through the middle longitudinally, and they 
are thus obliged to purchafe this Lent proven- 
der, which) they. might, procure themfelves 
in their own country. They call the com- 
mon cuttle-fifh foupia: the back-bone of this 
_ VOL. LI. P bass polype 
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polype ‘becomes an article of houfehold fur 
niture of the: Greek women; they ufe it by _ 
way of a pin-cuthion. In fome places, the 
Ifle of Scro in particular, the women find a 
more refined ufe for this bone of a friable 
fubftance, finee it ferves them to heighten 
their beauty; they caleme it, and reduce it | 
to a very fine powder, with which ue 
blacken their eye brows. 

The folid- and almoft offeous hit: vf: the 
common cuttle-fifh is, for the Greek fither- 
men, the bait with which they ufually gar- 
nith their Hines, in order to take the eight- 
armed cuttle-fith *, which they call: k¢apedi. — 
A lead fixed to the’ line carries:down: to the - 
bottom of the fea the cuttle-fifho bone, te 
- which are faftened’ hooks; the eight-armed - 
cuttle-fith, which keeps faft hold-of the rocks 
by its arms or tentacula, quits them, and 
attraGted: by the whitenefs. of the: cuttle-fith 
bone, comes tofeize it, and gets itfelf hooked. — 
Dog-fithes: are: frequently caught with ‘thiefe 
lines intended for catching the’ eight-armed 
cuttle-fith.' The’ fleth of this ‘mollufca igs - 
hard, tough, and difficult of digeftion ; it fome — 
- stimies contraéts an odour: of mufk; which it — 
. .* Sepia ofopus,’ Linne 

Shae i a a 
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owes, no doubt; to the nature of the food 
on:which the animal.has lived; on being 
dreffed, it affumes'.a reddifh colour, which 
it communicates tothe water and to. the 
other ingredients in which it is cooked. In 
order.to foften the membraneous fubftance, » 
of which the body of the eight-armed cuttle- - 
fith is formed, it is beaten for fome time, or 
thrown repeatedly, and with force, againft 
the rocks, and atthe fame time moiftened 
with freth water. The Greek women, charg- 
ed with this bufinefs, never fail, in perform- 
ing it, to eat raw the nut, that is,.the mouth 
of the polype, and.this bit is to them a fort 
of dainty. On fome parts of the coaft of 
Provence, efpecially in. the environs of 
Tou.on, where a great many polypes are 
eaten, it is affirmed that, by cutting its flefh 
with a piece of large reed, it becomes lets 
hard. In the Levant, and even in Iraty, 
thefe polypes are alfo. pickled in vinegar; in 
fhort, the fragments, of their fubftance are 
one of the baits of which the Greek fifhere | 
men make a rather frequent ufe. It fome- 
times happens, that being’ in the water, a man 
is feized by the arm or leg by a large polype, 
which clings to it fo clofely with its tentacula 
and fuckers, that it would be impoffible to 
PQs ye get 
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eet rid of it, did. he not ‘haften to turn back , 
‘what the fithermen call! the capuchon, ‘that 
is, the head of the animal, sia this oe 
cauits its immiediate’déath, PALEOD 
The fithermen of the Levanrr are peititndtea 
that the univalved fhells, called nautili, ferve.. 
as a habitation te polypes, and this: opinion, 
which is met with wherever’ there ‘are fither- 
men and- polypes, does not appear doubtful 
The 6 ool “nautili are’ taken in’ the ARCHT- . 
PEL AGO.” There are alfo found, on the’ coafis 
of the iflands, fea- flugs or tethysy whieh the 
iflanders ‘call cochylis. 
‘Namerous fpecies ‘of conchylia likewife add 
to the abundance of aliments which man 
draws from the fea, in countries favoured 
by Nature, and fo abufed by barbarous : 
cufurpéts. Here are found the oyfter, the pholas, 
the clam, which the Greeks call achkivada, 
the whelk, phofphira of the Greeks, the 
muf{cle, the tellina, the’ little fpecies of por-- 
__ celana, commonly called cowry, and by’ the 
Greeks gouronnaki, that is, little pig; the 
limpet; in Greek patellida, the pinna marina, 
or the macre of the Provengals, &c. 
The Greeks alfo make a vaft confumption 
of fea-urchins, which are in great plenty on 
| the coafts of their iflands; there are fome— 
¢ black, 
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black, violet, . purple; with the point of the 
{pines white, fome reddith, flaxen colour, and’: 
dirty white: almoft all of them have the fleth 
of a faffron yellow; theyare much fatter 
during the winter, and, it is added, when the 
moon is at the full. This. latter obfervation 
had been made by the:.ancients*, and it has 
been perpetuated, though it is no eafy matter 
tovaflign its caufe. Another remark,. which 
has become: proverbial among the fifhermen 
of the MeprrerRRANEAN, is, that one muft 
not go a fifhing for fea-urchins when the fea 
beats on the fhore, that is, when it is rough. 
This fithery is, in faét, productive. only in 
calm weather. Sea-urchins keeping at a {mall 
depth clinging to the rocks, they ate eafily 
perceived when the fea is fmooth; they are 
detached with a hook fixed to the end of 
along ftick, which is accompanied, by a. 
fmall piece of net, that ferves to envelop the 
fea-urchin, and bring it out of the water, 
when it no longer adheres to the rock: other 
fithermen dive and feize them with the hand. 
The large fea-urchins, whofe violet colour 


* Luna alit oftrea et implet echinos. Lucilius apud Aul. 

Gell. lib, xx. cap, xiii. — See alfo Puiny, Manitivs, 
&e. &ew : et 
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_ points are tipped with white, are not eaten; 
their.flefh is foft, black, and unwholefome. 
This is the cafe with atiother fmaller {pecies, 
black, and with very long fpines. The Pro- 
vengals call thefe urchins Jews, and they con- 
fider them bad, and even. dangerous to. be. 
eaten. I have fometimes feen perfons amufe 
_ themfelves with chewing fea-urchins whole, 
with their ftony ‘thell, without having their 
mouth hurt by the prickles, which they had 
the addrefs to arrange in fuch a manner as 
_ not to‘be wounded by them. But feveral ter- 
reftrial quadrupeds devour fea- urchins with 
pleafure and avidity. | . 
Sea-nettles, with which the furface of the 
rocks, bathed by waters not much agitated, 
is frequently ‘covered, are a very common 
article of food with the Greek iflanders, efpe- 
cially during Lent. batiag call So BODY ES. 
kolitfiano. | 
* In the fpring, the fponge-fitersfpreadthem- 
‘fetch in the Arcurpetaco. Thefe zoo- 
“phytes, placed at the laft link of animated 
' beings, are very common on the funken 
rocks of thefe feas, and they there confti- 
tute a branch of commerce. The fifhermen 
detach them from the ftones to which they 
cling, either by diving, or with hooks fixed 
I | on 
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on long poles; but in whatever manner r this , 
-fithery be carried on, it requires ferene wea- 
ther and a calm fea, which may allow of dif- 
tinguifhing the fponges at the bottom of the 
‘Water. | | 

Several fpecies of cruftacea are there equally 
common, particularly the crab,~ kavoura of 
the Greeks, the poupart, or koutfonna, the 
fpidercrab, or kavour ow mana, that is, the 
mother of the crabs; Bernard the hermit, or 
the hermit-crab, the granulated crab*, the 
JSquilla gibba, in Prévence, carambot, in 
Greece, keridia, &c. &c. It is not my in- 
tention to enter into a minute detail of all the 
productions of the eaftern part of the Mzpr- 
TERRANEAN} this would be an undertaking 
of too great extent, and.at the fame time mif- 
placed in a work of this defcription. I have 
only endeavoured to give an account of the 
marine animals the moft ufeful to man, and 
to demonftrate that plenty reigns in the bofom 
of the fea, as Nature had fixed it on the land, 
_ before Tyranny came thither with her brazen 
arm to expel it thence, in a manner, and con 
- fine it to the waters. _ 

Before I take-leave of this coe I fhall fay a 
word of the water-caltropst, which is feen to 


by Cancer Seales e LInn. t Trapa nataygs. LINN, 
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float in the {pring on the furface of the waves, 
m the AxcHIPELAGO, and to ftop on the 
fhores of the iflands. This four-pointed fruit 
is called by the Greeks mafkoulla; they were 
not able to tell me in what aquatic places 
of the coaft it ripenéd in a quantity fuffici- — 


ently great. to fpread itfelf over fo large an 


“mon ipecigs, 


extent of fea; the young iflanders colleét it, 
and amufe. themfelves with filling it with, 
gunpowder, in order to make a httle ex- 
plofion. : 

In other refpects, it’ apheateds to. me that 
this water-caltrops of the Levant differed a 


little from that which grows in a great many 


parts of Evropz; which leads me to pre- 
fume, with much probability, that it is the 
variety defcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus, 
and which is peculiar to the East InprEs. . 
Morrison has diftinguithed this Afiatic va- — 


riety*; and it is aftonifhing that Linnavus 


fhould not have feparated it from the com. 


' 


* Tribulus aquaticus major Indicusy candibus geniculatis, foliis — 
amplis, numerolis, in rae figuram congregatis. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Rock of Pyrgui.—Strait of Polonia.—Ruins 
and tombs.— Another fort of Cimolian earth. 
-—Indications of a volcano in the Ifland of". 
Milo.—Its plains. —Town of Milo. — Difeajes 

which prevail there.—Pleurifies. —Churches. 
Lady of Milo.—Dre/s of the women.— 
Their manners.—Lrrors on this Sfubjed.- — 

An aperture whence iffue pef iferous miaf- 
mata.—Vapour baths.—Lake of hot water. 
—Sulphur and alum. — Mill-ftones. — Sat- 


terns.—Iron mines, — - Sardonywves, — Cata- 
combs, 


| WHEN you quit the narrow and fandy fhore, 

which is below the village of ARGENTIERA, 

in order to repair to the Ifland of Mito, 
fituated to the fouth, you enter into a con- . 
fined channel, between the Ifets of San 
Giorcio and Sanr Evstacutio and the 
IMand of Arcenriera itfelf; this channel 
forms the harbour for merchant-veflels. Very 

near to the coaft, a rock projects into the fea, 
and although it has there opened itfelf a- 
_ pafiage, 
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paflage, the fpace which feparates it from 


the ifland is fo narrow, that it is impoflible. 


-for the fmalleft boats to pafs. On the rock, 


/ 


which is called Pyrcut, is to be feen a rem- 
nant of an ancient building; there it is, if we 
mutt credit the prefent iflanders, ;that. the 
ali of the ifland fixed their abode. 
You then pags to the. foot. of the moun-~ 
tain, whence Cimolian. earth: is extracted, and 
you enter into a {mall ftrait that forms the 
feparation of the Iflands of Mrzo and Ar- 
GENTiERA, which the Grecks call Potoxu, 


and the French navigators the Pas pr Po- | 


LoGNE. Inthe middle of this paflage, which 


is fcarcely half a league from the one point | 


to the other, there is a fand-bank and a few 


rocks, on which the fea, already pent up by 


coafts very clofe to one another, breaks with 
fury, and rifes in noify billows. Tinis patiage 
is not frequented by f{hipping ; it is too dan- 
gerous; however, with precautions, they can 
clear it, and feveral have ventured into it; 


they even find a tolerably good anchorage in 


bight formed by two capes of the Ifland of. 


a 

Mrxro, where they have feven fathoms water, 

and a good bottom for holding. | 
It is in the middle of this fort of gulf that | 


all the boats si come from ARGENTIERA, 
land. 


5a 
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-Jand. On the other fide, but.more towards 
the Weft, facing Anr1-Mr10, are difcovered, 
on the coaft of ARGENTIERA, fome. ruins 
which the Greeks call dintke, a word that 
fignifies habitation of idolaters, Thefe ruins, 
which I yifited, no longer confift of any 
thing but a few tombs, dug in: fandy and 
foftith rock, the foot of which the fea wathes 
and undermines. Oppofite and at a little 
diftance, a {mall fhoal, which bears. the name 
of Sant ANDREA, was formerly connetted 
' with the ifland, as cannot be doubted, from 
the fhallownefs of the fea between the two, 
there being no more than a fathom in the 
middle of the channel which feparates them, 
and its bottom is covered with ruins. Among 
thefe ruins, I diftinguifhed two large and 
beautiful tombs with their capitals, and the 
opening of a fubterraneous cave in the fhape_ 
ofa well. The fhoal even of Sant ANDREA, 
_ all the fides of which are fteep and excavated 
_by the fea, with the exception of the fide on 
an inclined plane, which faces ARGENTIERA, 
fill fupports fome fragments of ancient build- 
ings; there are alfo feen paflages of fubter- 
Taneous galleries, in which it would be gra- 
tifying to curiofity to defcend and dig, if that 
were practicable, without giving umbrage to 4 
government, | 
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government, which.“has no idealof the ime’ 


portance of hiftoric monuments, hidden ina 


foil that it profanes. Jealous, ‘not: of dif- — 


eoveries ufeful to the fciences, but of imagi- 


nary treafures which it fuppotes buried, it does: 


not even endeavour, by digging, to gratify its 


flupid and grofs cupidity, becaufe it fancies. 
that the Edripeat alone poffeffes the magic — 
power of difcovering and getting poffeffion 
ef gold, which cannot be’ drawn from: the | 


bowels of the carth but’ by fome talifman. 
Every thing announces that, .in this place, 


a town of fome importance has exifted; here. 
is ftill to be feen the remnant of a canal 
dug in the rock, into which the water of the 


fea enters, and which was a harbour fufficient 
for the fmall veffels of the ancients: pillars, 
alfo cut in the rock, ‘and pieces of which 


are {till fubfiftirg, - were. placed at certain | 


diftances on the borders of the channel, and 


ferved for maki ing faft the veffels. I was. 


fhewn a fort of Athi of fepulture, in which 
fome enterprifing people have dug; their 
trouble obtained fome recompenie, and they 


thence carried off medals, lamps, earthen - 


velfels, little idols, and a fiatue in filver. 
At the entrance of the Strait of ,PoLton1a, 


on the Boalt of Mr LO, which faces the north. 
galt, 


1 
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éaft,. is. extracted a fort -of Cimolian. earth; 
which differs butovery. little from that of Ar- 
GENTIERA; boats alfo come and load. with | 
it, in order to convey it.to the other iflands 
of the: AkcHIpeLaGo? this earth is even 
{aid to be préferred to the true Cimolian ear th 
tor wathing, but that it: is not fo proper. for 
{cowring and taking out fpots. . The Greeks 
give it noother name. than. that of pile; 

which fignifies clay. . 
| When: you land in the Ifle of } Mito: you 
perceive that fires, long fince, kindled, con- 
fume the bowels of the earth; every thing 
there indicates a fubterraneous, conflagration ; 
and in fevéral places, the’ ground, which re- 
founds under your feet; apprizes you that it is 
{upported by vaft cavities.. In one place, 
mountains are overthrown; in another, cal- 
eined rocks fadden you by their fhattered 
and blackith furface; farther on, ftones and 
enormous: pebbles atteft, by their fubftance 
and colour, that they have been thrown up— 
by the explofion of a volcano ;. boiling waters 
iffue on all fides; pumice-ftones are feattered 
about; fulphur is formed ir-abundance, and 
thews itfelf even on the furface of the ground, | 
In the midft of thefe effeéts of the action of 
ee great conflagrations of Nature, the vege- 
. table 


eet 
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table earth, which moftly covers thelfleofM ILO, 
gently warmed by fubterraneous heat, is very 
productive. Corn and: cotton are there of 
an excclient quality, and the vines yield very 
good wine, as the trees do delicious fruits. 
Beautiful flowers there form a brilliant and 
natural carpet; but the plains. are moftly | 
abandoned to fterility : the quantity of lands 
lying fallow announces an exceffive diminu- 
tion in the population, as well as the cri- 
minal indifference of the government. The 
- town of Mrxo, ’fituated in an agreeable plain ~ 
which leads to the head of the harbour, is 
no longer any thing but a: heap of ruins, 
where a {mall number of Greeks ftill ftru ole 
-againft the danger incurred by inhabiting 
it. Of five thoufand perfons that Tourner- 
Fort reckoned tiere, we fhould {carcely find, 
in our days, two hundred, and almoft all of 
them too in a ftate of languor which infpires 
pity. The bad quality of the waters which 
are there drunk, and the ftill more pernicious 
- ftate of an atmofphere impregnated with, Dt 
phureous and mephitic exhalations, corrup! 
the blood and hunours, make this town a very 
dangerous: abode, and have converted it into - 


a defert. Strangers even dread to make past oe 


a momentary fay, particularly during the- 
i  hotteft 
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hotteft part of the fummer, and thefe perni- 
cious effects are feltceven on board the tab 
at anchor in-the harbours vio! 2 ener 

- Almoft all the sinhabitants. wrtBiewintat 
tunate town haveltheir legs‘ fwelled:} they 
are, during the fammer, fabjeét” to: fevers, 
either intermittent or flow, which occafion 
them obfiru@ions fon incurable. After the 
hot weather, pleuriftes make great ravages, 
and the quinfy alfo carries off feveral per- 
fons, when the very fupportable colds of the _ 
winter are felt. \ [tis aflerted, ‘that bleeding 
has been obferved to be there mortal in pheuri- 
fies, 1f it be recurred to before the thirdday — 
ofthe malady, ‘and: that of all thofe whe 
are bled on the’ firft- and fecond day, not 
one efeapes.. However, the pleurify is the 
moft common diforder im thefe countries, — 
whenever the foutherly wind, blowing con- . 
fiantly, renders the winters very mild; and 
every where the fame opinion ts entertained 
as at Mrzro, on the fubject of bleeding. 

The town of MrLo appears to have been 
well built; but its -houfes, at prefent entirely. 
decayed, announce the defolation by which 
at is afflicted. The French’ Capuchins had 
_ here a very handfome convent; they have . 
abandoned it, and it is in complete ruins. 

kt 
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It is faid: that, in this place,’ ies were for 
-merly a great many catholics; there no longer 
remains a fingle one, and the apoftolical vicar 
that is icontinued to be appointed, without — 
a flock!.as without a wifh,to be expofed to 
diforders; has retired to ARGENTIERA, where 
his congregation is fcarcely more confider- 
able, but where at leaft he breathes a pure 
air. The Latm church, confecrated to Saint 
Cosmo and Saint Damiano, has fallen away 
with catholicifm...The principal. temple of 
the’ Greeks, dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Port, conftru¢ted in 1664, is by no means | 
large, but tolerably handfome;; the walls are 
covered with paintings,: reprefenting the 
hiftory of the Old and New Teftament. In 
another Greek church, called Agio Karalo- 
bos, is feen an ex voto, prefented. by the 
fkipper of a French bark, about. eighty years 
ago: it isa piece of the keel of his veffel, 
pierced by a large cetaceous fish, which there » 
left a confiderable fragment of its tooth. ‘The — 
navigator difcovered it in careening his fhip 
in a Bosca of the Morea, and haftened to 
depofit it at Mrxo, as a. mark of his gratitude 
towards Heaven, that had preferved yes from 
the danger to which he had been expofed, 
through the efforts of this marine animal. — 

} The — 
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The Greeks, AN confider this circumftarice 
hs a miracle, have caufed to be painted on 
this piece of wood the iniage of the Virgin, 
and td this they attach fo great a value, that 
it would be in vain to attempt to purchdfe it. 

At the time when I vifited Mtto, there 
lived in that town a lady very rich, and who 
‘enjoyed great influence. Kinea Precovina, 
this is the lady’s name, was mothet to JZ:- 
yroyanr, then drogueman to the famous Ad- 
miral Hassan Pacha, fince invefted with the 
principality of Moipavias, and afterwards 
beheaded, according to the cuftom of a- 20-. 
vernment, which fcarcely ever fails to deprive 
of life and fortune thofe in whom it feemed 
to have the gréateft confidence. Madame 
PREGOULINA was extremely polite to ftran- 
gers, and to the French in particular: her 
garden was tolerably agreeable, and the arti- 
chokes which grew there in great abun- 
dance, appeared to me the beft that I ever 
ate in my life. Being rather an elderly wo- 
man, fhe lived in retirement, although fhe 
might have refided at ConsTanTINOPLE, 
and there made a figure; her health did not 
appear affected by the An influence 
of a refidence at Mixo, and fhe affured me, 

VOL, IT. Q. fon. 
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on this occafion, état tne women fuffered 
from it much lefs than the men. 

She wore, like all her countrywomen,. the 
ftrange drefs of the females of ARGENTIERA, 
a drefs devoid of tafte or grace, and which, 
fo far from being advantageous to beauty, is, 
onthe contrary, extremely unfavourable to it. 
This manner of dreffing is faid to be derived 
from the higheft antiquity, and to have been 
brought from Sparta to Mito, which is, 
as is well known, a Lacedemonian colony, | 
whence it has been fpread, , with , various 
changes, into the neighbouring iflands, But 
the literati the moft verfed: im ancieut hiftory 
politively affirm, that the drefs of the Spartan 
girls was very indecent, and that they were 
called phénomeérides, becaute they had not 
even, the upper part of the knee covered: 
However the drefs of the women of Mino, 
difgufting and grotefque as it is, does not 
offend decency, fince it exactly enyvelops 
every part of the body, and is faulty rather 
through a contrary excefs, by giving, in ge- 
neral, a monftrous fize,. by caufing the fhape 
to difappear, and by fpoiling the moft beau- 
tiful forms; fo that ‘* thefe ladies,” fays 
TourNeEFoR?, “whatever charms they may 

‘< have, 
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shave, are only fit to be _reprefented as - 
« fkreens or fans*.” | 

Thefe Mrro women havi been deferibed 
wile the fame traits of an exceflive gallantry 
as thofe of ARGENTIERA: it is extremely 
probable that people have been formerly mif- 
taken concerning both, and this imputation 
is at prefent a calumny. How could coquetry 
fix its abode in the midft of a defert infeéted 
by peftilential miafinata, and which ftrangers 
dread to frequent? We find, neverthelefs, in 
modern works traces of an old opinion, which 
the flighteft obfervation muft deftroy. An 
Eneglifhman prefumes that thefe women of 
Miro “ équal theit mothers in their libera- 
** lity towards mariners, who are driven by 
*-ftorms to take refuge in their port; a mode 
“ of ééndu& which, perhaps, might have af- 
‘€ fordéd Homer the idea of hisCatypsot,” 
but Mr.’ Irwrw had not feen Mrro but from 
«the deck’ of his fhip, where the monotony of 
the | voyage was enlivened by ftories. It is 
from the fame fource that he deriv ed the in- 
_ fortnation which he has publithed re{fpecting 
the woinen of AncENTIDRA, and which he 


Moat guy iy 
* Voyage au Levant, vol. i. ye page 150. 
+ Irwaiw’s Travels, vol, il, page 231. 5 3 
a9 | would 
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would have done better to have, left where 


he found it: but what he. fays of them is: 


fufficiently. curious for me to relate here, as 
. a proof to be added to a thoufand ‘others, 
of the inconveniences to. which ‘we.are ex- 
pofed. when we relate from hearfay. This 
traveller firfts repeats what others had re- 
peated before him, that ARGENTIERA is {till 


more notorious than Mrxo for the licenti- _ 


oufnets of its inhabitants, ‘‘ and feems to 
“be a general feraglio, if travellers are to 


“ be credited, “for the mariners of the Lr- _ 


““vanr:” but he adds, what no one had faid 
before, that thefe feamen of the Levant “are 
‘‘ bound to leave their offspring for the be- 
« nefit of the mothers, that the, boys at an 
‘‘ early age are fent to fea, and that the 
‘« girls, in due time, fupply the place of their 
‘« virtuous parents!” This is not yet all, and 


the following is an obfervation quite new, — 
which belongs to Mr. Irw1n, and which no — 
“one will be tempted to difpute with him, 
‘* The inhabitants of ARGENTIERA,” fays hes 
é are entirely females, except a prieft or two; 
¥% who give them abfolution for their-fins*,”. Mw 
Who will abfolve the traveller for having told 


= fuch tales? | at ce eek 
: Te win iegTeavele vol. i. pape 231 ian 232. 
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At fome diftance from the town’ 6f°Mrre;? 
‘Liovas thewm an aperture in ‘the’ groundy 
whence. iffued: vapours {6 deftru@ive;> that! 
by placing an animal only at the mouth’ of. 
this vent-hole it’fell dead on the fpot': fome - 
perfons, no lefs rath than ignorant, had at- 
tempted to defcend into it, and ‘had there 
perithed. M. pe’Cwotsevt' GourrreEr, as: 
Iwas informed, | per fuaded the inhabitants,’ 
that from this fubterraneous gallery emanated 
the exhalations which had-made of their:town 
a field of diforders: and death: °They® have 
ftopped it up; but. the deleterious miafmata: 
having apparently ‘other iffues, the atmof- 
phere is not, on that account, lefs infected, 
At a little more than half a league to’ the 
fouth of the town, there are hot baths, or 
rather a natural bagnio, formed bya fpring 
of boiling water. Buildings conftru@ed round. 
this {pring, formerly feryed. for lodging the’ 
patients, who came hither from all quarters ; 
thefe buildings have undergone the fate com- 
mon to every thing beautiful or ufeful, that 
exifted in countries, whofe foil has been for a 
long time covered with ruins and with all the 
hideous fymptoms of deftruction. There now: 
remains only a little arched gallery, ‘at the’ 
extremity of which a ftone bench férved as 
| Q 3 a feat 
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a feat to a fingle perfon;one;cannot fit there 


without being prefently covered with fweat, ° 


and experiencing a fuffocating heat..:The 
water which forms this bagnio, fituated on a 
hill, runs under ground towards the: fhore, 
and it 1s found again under. the fand of the 
harbour ; it there exhales.a {trong {mell of 
fulphur, depofits an ochre-coloured fediment,, 
and is feen to bubble up again at the bottom 
of the fea, atithe diftance of ten’ or twelve 
feet from the beach. gy or » Sal 


At no great diftance, and ko the north of the 
baths, is met witha cavern,:formed in a rock. 


of a confiftence light.and almoft friable, -at the 


_ extremity of which is a fmall lake of hot wa-: 


ter, but whofe heat is fufficiently moderate.to 
admit of a perfon bathing ;,and,in it there 
are no more than from two to four feet water. 
The walls of. this.cavern are covered-with a 
thick coat. of; nitre, which is formed: there 
naturally. |. 0. "| ci 


Thefe, baths, are Eitoce effects a the: 
general ‘conflagration of the infide of the 


ifland ;, their ule is very well calculated for 


the cure’ of difeafes of the fkin, palty, and 
rheumatic pains. The Greeks were acquaint-. 


ed with them in the tinie of HiPpPocRATES, 
who fent thither patients, and fome full come 
there 


i - 
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there in’ our days to feek relief for their com- 
plaints: ‘ But thefe forts of favours of a- 
frightful combuftion cannot enter into com- 
patifon with the crowd of diforders, which, 
owing to: it. their origin, fpread themfelves — 
over a foil, from which they feem foon likely 
to drive away mankind ; for their fatal influ- 
enceifeems to increafe with time, and has 
reached. diftricts, which, not:long fince, were 
fecure from it. “Tis even only within a cen- 
tury that it has affumed this charaéter of 
malignity which had not been felt by the an- 
cients. In faét, their) writings are filled with 
the encomiums which they beftow on the Ifle 
_of Mexos, on the abundance of its produc- 
tions, and its incomparable fertility*; but 
they make no mention ‘of the infalubrity of 
the air that is there breathed. 

It is one of the largeft and moft elevated 
iflands’ of this fouthern part of the Arcur- 
peraGo:: Priny has faid that it was likewife 
- the roundeft of allt: it is about twelve leagues 


* THEOPHRASTUS, in extolling the prodigious fecun- 
dity of the foil of Mito, adds, that vegetation is there 
fo vigorous, that wheat, or any other grain which is fown, 
ripens at the expiration of thirty days, which is too diffi- 
cult to be believed. | 
+ Hitt, Nats lib, iv. cap. xii. 
~ Q 4 in 
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in circumference: The fulphur which was 
drawn from it was reckoned the beft, and 
its alum was the’ moft efteemed after that 
of Ecyrr. | The ancients: attributed to this 
Mrxo alum the property of preventing wo- 
men fram conception, and DrioscoripEs 
does not hefitate to make this affertion *. 
Native fulphur is ftill very abundant there, 
and even makes its appearance on the fur- 
face of the ground; but it is no longer an — 
article of trade any more than alum, although 
their extraction, from. its great facility, oc- 
eafioned fcarcely any expenfe. We cannot — 
be aftonifhed at this neglect, when we refleé& 
that feveral other branches’ of commerce, 
much moré important, have been abandon- 
ed ini countries of which they would ftill 
conftitute the wealth, durft the inhabitants 
turn then) to account. 

Rock alum is commonly found at Mrto, 
in natural excavations; where it is formed in» 
abundance, and more beautiful and more 
pure than the falt of the fame fpecies, pro-' 
duced by our art. I entered into one of 
thefe fpacious | grottoes, heated by fubter- 
raneous fires, and fituated on as seclivatyy 


* Hit. Nat. lib. v. cap. cxxiit, 
| ig” 
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of a fteep mountain. The rock in which it 
is dug is entirely calcined; the infide affords. 
a great quantity of large pieces of alum, 
incruftated on the fides of the grotto, and. 
which’ cannot’ thence be detached but by 
means of an iron inftrument. ‘This fame falt 
alfo thews itfelf in efflorefcence, and, in that 
ftate, it prefents chryftallizations in fmall 
bunches of different configurations. Feather 
alum is alfo to’ be remarked there in plenty ; 
it hangs from the roof in filky and bril- 
liant threads. I obferved that the ftones of 
the entrance of this aluminous grotto had 
. been burnt in fuch a manner, that with the 
fingers alone it was eafy to crumble them and 
reduce them to powder. 

Ships ftill come to load at Mito a great 
quantity of thefe folid lava, of which mill- 
{tones are made, and which are conveyed into 
_feveral countries of the Levawr, and par- 
ticularly to Ecyer and ConstanTINoPLe. 
Thefe mill-ftone quarries were known and 
worked by the ancients, and as a mill-ftone 
was called in Greek mylias, fome of the learn- 
ed have imagined that they found in this 
word the etymology of the name of MELos, 
which was given to the ifland. 


Atak . Benet ay At 
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At the head of the harbour have been made 
bafins, which are filled. with, fea-water; in 
thefe, evaporation leaves during the hot wea- 
ther nothing but the falt, which»there be- . 
comes chryftallized.. Thefe: natural: falterns 
have been very productive; they: are at:this 
day in aftate of decay, which renders them of 
little profit. sad | 

The: ifland likewife contains “many. mines 
of iron and. ferruginous. pyrites, but no ad- 
vantage is derived from them.» By: the fea- 
fide, to the: left)of the harbour, there is a- 
- black and. ferrugimous fand. Here: too: were 
found fardonyxes, of which no more mention 
is. made at prefent, becaufe,,under.a formi- 
dable tyranny, a perfon who {peaks of. his 
riches, gives himfelf up to perfecution, and 
not unfrequently to certain’ deftruétion: 
Oxivrer and Brucuterss there difcovered 
pozzolana, as well as at the Ifands of An- 
GENTIERA and»SaNrorin; it is. certain 
that other valuable or ufeful fubftances would 
prefent themfelyes to the labours of induftri- 
ous men, releafed from the fhackles swith 
which the prefent inhabitants are loaded. 
Under a liberal adminiftration, the Ifland of 
Mr1o might even ceafe to be an unhealthful — 
abode; a few precautions, a few works not 

Brier: ) : very 
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very confiderable,, would probably .be futfici- 
ent for the, amelioration which. Humanity, 
claims in, vain, from perfons. who are regard-} 
lefs of her yoice; accordingly we muft neither 
expect it from the government, of the Turks, 
nor from. the. unfortunate | people. who, ave 
become their, faves, rather than their fubjects. 
Several fubterraneous galleries’ are met with, 
at fome diftanee from the hatbour,;. they are 
dug in the rock to a rather ;confiderable: 
depth. The defcent into fome of thefe gal-. 
leries is by a winding flight of fteps. To 
enter them is at prefent a very laborious tafk; 
you are obliged to crawl on your hands and 
knees through heaps of ftones. Along the 
ftaircafe are remarked fmall receffes made in 
the ftone, intended, no doubt, for receiving 
lamps for lighting thefe dark and gloomy 
places; for there is every appearance that 
they were confecrated to the fepulture of the 
Miliots. There are {till feen other catacombs 
facing the latter, but not fo large nor fo deep, 
On Steines, after having walked for a 
few moments on an inclined plane, you meet 
with fome wide fteps, by which you afcend 
into a fpacious hall; at the farther end is a fort | 
of bench, cut in the rock, and round it fe- 
veral {mall rooms, ‘The entrance of £ this latter 
, cave 
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eave is in a mafs of {tones entirely calcined ; 
they are light and fpongy, ‘like ‘almoft ag 
thofe of the ifland, and efpecially like thofe | 
of the furrounding rocks, expofed to the 
—aétion.of a long and immenfe fire which all 
the efforts’ of man could not extinguifh. — 
They prefent on a fmoking ifland, whofe foil _ 
refis on vaft burning furnaces, the image-of 
combuftion; and the fymptoims of fome con-' 
‘fiderable sa Abie and pana of ie dex 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Harbour of Milo.—Cove of Patricha. —En- 
gagement between the Mignonne frigate and 
two Englifh cutters. — Harbour of Milo. — 
Sifour. — Ruins. — Anti- Milo. — Purgative 
water.— Alu minous water.—E arthguakes.— 
Cold.—Storm.—Remedies for the bite of fer- 
pents.—Pfylli.—Serpents. 


‘THE Ifliand of Mino is divided in its mid- 
dle, and almoft throughout its whole breadth, 
by a deep bay, which, according to the re- 
mark of fome of the ancients, more juft 
‘than that of Puiny, gives it the form of a 
bow. This is one of the fineft harbours in 
the MepirerraNnean, fpacious enough to. 
eontain a fleet, and to keep the fhips be- 
longing to it fheltered from all winds. The 
anchorage there is excellent; the moft com- 
mon, is at the very head of the gulf, abreaft 
of the ee legals, and nearer to the eaft coat: 
_ anchors: ealily fix themfelves i in a fine: fand ; |: 
and. veftels come to there i in: from. twelve to. 
th : eighteen 
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eighteen fathoms water. Small craft can ap- 
proach nearer the coaft, and carry out moor- 
ings to the rocks of one of the grottoes. 
Another anchorage, more convenient, and 
alfo more Ttill, is on the weft coaft, in a cove 


called Parricua. Ships, almoft entirely land- _ 


locked, do not there feel the aétion of the 


winds, nor that of the fea, from the north- 
weft, which rolls in fometimes with a degree 
of nese oa on the beach at the head of the 
harbour, but cannot enter this recefs, de- 
fended by an advanced point, on which rifes 
a fmall rocky mountain. - There it was that, 


in 1780, the Aficnonne frigate, commanded. 
by D’EntrecasTEAuxX, and efeortmmg a con- — 


voy of upwards of fixty fail; fuftained an en- 
gement againft two Enelifhi cutters, | which 
came thither to at tack her 


The convoy had met with thefe two cutters 
in the canal of Marra; ‘they followed it, 


and, during the night, threw it into con- 
fufion. The frigate not being able to check 


them both at once, when fhe made fail after! 


the one, the other threatened the merchant-_ 


'veflels in another quarter; the great guns even: 
becoming ufelefs, they would have hurt none — 
but our own fthips; and it was confidered as 
a ep: oof of the activity, and, at the fame “ime,” :. 


of 
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of the fkilfulnefs\ of the mancuvres of the 
Miewnonne, that fix fhips only had: fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; but he did 
not lone-preferve them. The convoy, having 
butered! the ArcuipEeLaco, feemed ‘to run - 
under full fail towards Swyrwa: the Englifh 
cutters, Which outfailed it, were ahead, and 
expected to make frefh attacks during the 
night. Their prizes were following them. 
Already this fleet of hoftile veftels, which 
feemed to fail in company, had paffed be- 
yond the mouth of the harbour of Mrto, 
when the Aficnowne, after having command- 
ed by fignals different evolutions, ordered her 
convoy to make the beft of its way into port; 
and by this manceuvre fhe was placed be- 
tween the cutters’ and the convoy, and very — 
near to the captured veffels. The latter; 
which for the moft part were not manned by 
tlié-enemy, haftened to approach the frigate; 
and the largeft, on. board of which the Eng- 
dith had put an’ officer and thirteen men, 
was retaken; without the enemy, who was 
too far diftant, being able to afford her affitt- 
anee. The convoy anchored in the cove of 
PATRICHA: the next morning, thinking our- 
felves in: fafety in a harbour belonging toa 
neutral pation, ‘we were preparing to take a 
walk 
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walk on fhore; already had fome officers fet 
out, early in the morning, ona fhooting party; 

when we perceived in the offing the two cut- 
ters ftanding in forthe bay. They entered it; 

in faét; but though we could not imagine 
that it was for the purpofe of attacking us; 

Wwe took the precautions which prudence re- 
quired: the frigate clapped a fpring om, -her 
cable, and in this pofition fhe covered’ the 
whole of the merchant-fhips lying in the 
cove. Each of the enemy’s veffels was ftronger 
than the JZievonnr; not perhaps in point of 
men, whofe number became ufelefs to us on 
this occafion; neither were they fo from the 
number of guns, but from the calibre of the 
pieces, which, on board the French frigate, 

were only eight-pounders, whereas the cutters 
had twelve-pounders mounted. We had every 
reafon to think that thefe veffels would caft 
anchor in the head of the gulf; but they had 
no fuch intention: they kept under fail, 

abreaft of the frigate, making . boards, and 
putting about, the oné after the other, un- 

der her ftern, clofe enough to touch the en- 

fign that was.there flying. Thefe reiterated 

infults were to be confidered as. infolent, pro- 

vocations, and as.a real attack on the patt 
of audacious people, regardlefs of the rights 

2 ee 
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of nations. It was impoffible to tolerate 
longer fuch outrages. to the honour of the 
flag: we fired; and what proved to us that 
the enemy had had no other intention than 
of forcing us to commence hoftilities, as if 
they confifted only in gun-fhots, was, that 
at the very inftant of our firft broadfide, the 
returned it with incredible promptitude and 
brifknefs. The aétion began with confider- 
able obftinacy : we had to fuftain fucceflively 
the fire of four tiers of guns, and we had 
but one to oppofe to them, fince the other 
was turned towards the fhore; and, indeed, 
two guns of the aéting broadfide were for 
the moft part in a ftate of inaction, becaufe 
they were mafked by a tongue of land. But 
our artillery was better ferved; it had alfo 
the advantage of firing froma fixed point, 
while the fhot of the enemy’s vefiels, always 
under fail, became more uncertain. In fhort, 
after four hours’ action, the cutters, very 
roughly handled, fheered off, and left the 
harbour, to re-appear there no more.” We 
learnt afterwards, that they had loft a great 
many men, and that, ready to fink, they had 
been forced to undergo a repair. 
- I muft not omit a trait which may give an 
idea of the want of delicacy, I had almoft faid 
VOL. 11. R of 
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of the ferocity, of the officers who com- 
manded thefe cutters. Our midfhipmen, who 
were on a fhooting excurfion, haftened, at 
the report of the firft eun, to approach the 
‘beach: we could not fend the boat for them 
during the action, and they feated them- 
felves on the rocks in the middle of the 
_ coaft, fimple fpectators of the engagement. 
Impelled by the mortification of feeing the 
—mifcarriage of their enterprife, no lefs rath 
than contrary to the laws of war, the enemy 
had the meannefs to direct againft thefe 
youths, whom he knew by their uniform, 
feveral broadfides, which covered them with 
fplinters of rock. | 

After fo manifeft an outrage againft the 
laws of nations and humanity, we were to ex- 
pect frefh enterprifes on the part of the Eng- 
lith, D’EntrecastEAUx commiffioned me 
to ereét a battery on the top of the hill, at. 
the foot of which the frigate was at anchor: _ 
we difmounted the guns from the fide of 
the fhip that faced the land; and they were 
dragged over a fteep furface, thickly ftrewn with — 
die with that tranfport of courage which 
diftinguifhes French warriors, and prefently 
the rock was transformed into a fortlet: <ana 
ble of refitting fhips of war. f 
Thefe 
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‘Thefe precautions removed not the appre- 
henfions of DPEntREcASTEAUX; he dreaded 
an affemblage of fuperior force, and even the 
treachery of the Greeks: during the night, 
he caufed the guns to be haftily re-embarked, 
and the flotilla to make a retrograde move- 
ment, by condu@ing it under the cannon of 
the fort of Supa, in the Hland of Canpra. 
I had joined the M{1enowne in the cove of 
Patricua; and, fince her departure, I fol- 
lowed her deftmation, and no longer quitted 
her. But I return to the Ifle of Miro. 

The entrance of the harbour faces the 
north-weft. It is very wide, and fhips. may, 
without rifk, approach very near to the coafts 
by which it is formed. They have on the 
ftarboard hand, or to the right, Cape Vanr; 
and to the left, Cape Laxipa: the gulf then 
contracts between Cape. San Dimirri and 
Cape Bomparps. On. the latter, a high 
mountain, formed like a fugar-loaf, bears at 
its fummit a village, to which has been given 
the name of Sirovr; it is furrounded by | 
walls, which have obtained it. the epithet of 
caftle, in Greek caffro, although, with the 
exception of this fimple and feeble enclofure, 
it affords nothing that refembles a fortrefs. 


is at Srrovr that the pilots for the Ar 
A he R 9} -£LAGO 
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PELAGO refide.. The air there is. pure and 
wholefome; the peftilential vapours. of the 
plain.do not reach it with deftruétive influ- 
ence: accordingly this place is more popu- 
lous than the capital of MiLo; and the in- 
habitants.exhibit, throughout their whole ex- 
terior, the figns of vigour and health, in 
which their unfortunate countrymen: are de- 
DoiEnt, 
' From the top of ie narrow ee 
point, on which is built the fteep village of 
Sirour, the view embraces a vaf{t' extent: on 
the one fide it difcovers the mountains of Ar- 
trca, the fields of Argos, and the lands of 
ancient Laconta; >to the fouth, the cele- 
brated mountains of Cree; and, on the 
other quarters of the horizon, the numerous 
Iflands of the ARCHIPELAGO, which feem to 
float on the waters. There is every appear- 
ance that, formerly, the principal place of 
the Ile of Mio was towards the fite of 
Srrour, fince all the ancient habitations of 
the ArcurtpELaco are built on eminencés 
the moft lofty, and whofe accefs is the moft 
rugged. Quarrels inceffantly reviving’ be- 
tween one tribe and another, ‘induced: the 
-eceflity of being continually prepared againft 
an semy whofe principal tactics, according 
| Pa aN . , ¥ | to 
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to ate. genius’ of the whole nation; confifted 
in cunning’ and furprife, and his approach 
was eafily difeovered from the top of moun- 
tains which no other commands. Thefe 
points of rocks, towering towards: the iky, 
were from their fituation eafy to.defend, and 
extremely well calculated. to {top the enemy 
and repel his attacks... Befides, in. a, countr y- 
where all religious opinions referred to theo- 
gony, the men, placed. far above the level 
of the ground, -fancied themfelves. nearer to 
the gods, and thought that they were more 
furely heard by them. It is only when diffen- 
fions left a few intervals, of which the arts 
and commerce were able to get poffeftion, 
that nations approached the plains and the 
low coafis, where they could give themfelves 
up, with greater comfort and fuccefs, to 
trade, and every kind of induftry, And what 
proves that the pofition of Srrour was alike 
inhabited by the ancients, is, that we fee there 
confiderable ruins, pieces of wall thrown down, 
fragments of columns of Partan marble, and 
fubterraneous galleries; antique catacombs, 
where flight, but fecret digging, daily brings’ 
to light funeral infcriptions, vafes, idols, me- | 
dals, &c, Every thing announces the re 
‘mains of a. confiderable city. On a broad 

R 3 | fragment 
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fragment of frize is {till to be read, in’ large 
characters, in very good She a 


ZABEINOZONY - 


that is, Saprwus, fon of Py..... The re- 
mainder is wanting. 
A defert iflet, very elevated above the fur- 


fate of the waters, appears oppofite the en- 


trance of the harbour; it is a fragment of 
numerous ruins of an ancient land, fhattered 
on all fides: the Greeks call it Remomito; 
and our navigators, Anti-Mito, or ANTI- 
MILE. : 


Near Sirour, a fpring, of a water almoft. 


lukewarm,. and of a flat and naufeous tafte, 
iffues from an eminence towards the fea-fhore, 
It is from this natural pharmacy that the 
Greeks fetch their purgative potions, and a 


few glaffes of this water produce the effect of 


amedicine. ‘This is the country for hot wa- 
ters, impregnated with foreign fubftances : 


there are very few good to drink; and this 
fearcity of pure and wholefome water un- — 


doubtedly contributes to the diforders with 


i) 


nh, ee ee ee ee a ee 


which the inhabitants are overwhelmed, with — 
the exception of thofe of Srrour, who have — 


an opportunity of drinking limpid water. 


ae FO “ ‘a 


On 
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On the fide oppofite to Sirour, that is, | 
on the weft part of the ifland,is found a {pring 
of water, fo loaded with alum, that it depofits 
that mineral on the furface of the ground 
which it bathes. | 

The inflamed vapours of the bowels of the 
earth are exhaled by fo great a quantity of 
vent-holes, they remain fo little concentered 
in caverns, where fires are inceflantly burn- 
ing, that the foil of the Ifle of Mrxo is not, 
as might be imagined, frequently fhaken by 
fubterraneous commotions. During the years: 
1779 and 1780, there were felt in the Ifle 
_ of Mrtxo, and in that of ArgentTrieRA, which 
has always fhared the political fate of the for- 
mer, as it fhares the effeéts of a waft confla- 
_ gration of Nature; there were felt, I fay, 
only two flight {hocks of an earthquake: the 
former, during the night from the 6th to the | 
7th of January, in calm weather, but at the 
expiration of forty days of an impetuous 
northerly wind ; the latter, on the 6th of De- 
cember, during a hurricane from the fouth- 
weft, which, at the very inftant of the fhock, 
veered round to the northward, blowing with 
equal fury. But what is remarkable, is, that 
both thefe commotions were much more per- 
ceptible in the Ifland of Canp1a, where fome 
Bo: RA houfes 
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houfes were overthrown, edifices damagea, © 
and men flung on the ground. Communi- 
cations, formed at immenfe depths, fpread 
afar the fire with which the bowels of the 
globe are confumed, eftablifh a feries of 
galleries extending in every direétion, and 
threatening, perhaps, the furface of the earth 
with new convulfions, and mankind with 
frefh deftruétion. . ; | 
This fame year of 1 70 was alfo remarkable, 
in the Arcu1PELaco, for the duration and | 
violence of the north wind, and from the 
cold, extraordinary for thefe parts, which 
was there-experienced. The mountains of 
the neighbouring continents were covered 
‘with a great quantity of fnow;. and it froze 
rather hard in the [lands of Mio and AR- | 
GENTIERA, where I then was. The ice, im 
fome places,’ was upwards of an inch in 
thicknefs, and night be reckoned a prodigy, | 
in a country where it may almoft be faid that — 
it never freezes. The oldeft. inhabitants did 
not remember to have feen fo hard a froft. 
There was one in the winter of 1768-69; 
but it was extremely flight, in comparifon 
to that of 1779. And, indeed, the furprife 
of the Greeks, aftonifhed at the fight of the : 
various forms of ‘the ificles flifpenided to the 
| | houfes 
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houfes and the trees, was truly pleafant : 
they broke off the fragments which appear- 
ed to them moft curious, carried them along 
the ftreets on difhes, uttering cries of admi- 
ration ; in fhort, they all fhewed, in an une- 
guivocal manner, that they beheld ice for 
the firft time. It did not laft long; and, in 
twenty-four hours, a mild fun diffipated thefe 
gloomy but tranfient fymptoms of a fevere 
winter, and began again to warm the earth, 
aftonifhed at the cold to which it was a 
ftranger. 

Impetuous winds, hurricanes, and extra- 
ordinary meteors, likewife diftinguifhed, in 
the Levant, the year 1779. This derange- 
ment of the atmofphere was, doubtlefs, owing 
to diftant caufes, with which I was not ac- 
quainted, fuch as violent commotions, or 
great convulfions in fome parts of the globe. 
The fea participated in this ftate of derange- 
ment of the air and temperature: thipwrecks 
covered with their remains the waves, raifed 
by the ftrength of the winds. At the be- 
ginning of a winter fo rough, and prefent- 
ing feveral phenomena, I was witnefs of the 
moft violent ftorm that I ever beheld in my 
life: it took place at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, during my ftay at ARcunTiERA. The — 

wind 
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wind blew firft from the fouth-weft with 
great force; the fky was overcaft, and the 
rain had been almoft continual: the clouds 
had become ‘lefs thick from ten o’clock in 
the morning; but the arc of the horizon 
to the fouth-weft was blackened, in a fright- 
ful manner, with clouds heaped up, precur-* 
fors of the ftorm. The wind prefently thifted 
to that quarter; an almoft total darknefs was 
fpread over the atmofphere, and mountains 
of clouds, of a greenith tint, advanced with — 
rapidity; long ftreams of fire divided them | 
in every direction, and the »thunder never 
ceafed to roar, but in a hollow manner, and 
without claps. A water-fpout, whofe form 
was that of a cylinder widened at both ends, 

joined the fea to the clouds; the waters boiled 
up at its bafe, which I eftimated at a quarter 
of a league in circumference, and it moved 
with extreme fwiftnefs. When arrived over _ 
the iflands, the ftorm became terrible: the im- ~— 
petuofity of the wind fhattered feveral wind- — 
mills; thunder roared on all fides; a frightful — 
fhower of hail, the ftones of which were of — 
the fize of a common walnut, fell with a 
dreadful force: Nature appeared on the point 
of being fwallowed up in an abyfs, and con- 
fternation reigned in every mind. A deluge — 

; ; of 
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of rain fucceeded this fcene of est ee and 
the wind, which flew to the north, drove the 

remains of the tempeft towards other {hores. 
During the fhort’ time that I paffed at 
Sirour, I faw a child that had, three or four 
hours before, been bitten by a viper, or a ve- 
nemous fnake, in the fmall of the leo: it was 
brought to. me, under the idea that I might - 
afford it fome affiftance. The leg and foot 
were much fwelled, very hard, and of a 
bluifh colour: the child fuffered great pain; 
the wound no longer appeared, and the place 
was not to be diftinguifhed but by a larger © 
fwelling, and by pains more acute, which 
were occafioned by touching it. I had ex- 
perienced on feveral occafions, and particu- 
larly at Gutana, where fakes are equally 
numerous and formidable, the efficacy of eau 
de Luce as a prefervative againft their venom. 
I made the child fwallow a few drops of it, 
in half a glafs of wine; and, after fome fcari- 
fications on the part bitten, I applied to it a 
comprefs, fteeped in this fame water, which 
is known to be compofed of volatile alkali 
and oil of amber. Four hours after, the 
{welling was confiderably diminifhed ; the 
child no longer felt any pain, and was in 
the moft tranquil ftate. I renewed the com- 
5 prefs 
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prefs of eau de Luce, and difiniffed the little 
patient, at the fame time recommending that 
he might not be difturbed, and, above all, 
that no fort of remedy mig ie be adminiftered 
to him. vrek | 
But thefe meicodipsineations were vain: | 
fearcely had the child left the houfe that I 
inhabited, before fome old women, exercifing 
empiricifm exclufively, perfuaded.the father 
of the little patient that the remedies of the 
franks were good) for nothing, and -even 
might be pernicious to ,Orientals. It is to 
be remarked, that. this is precifely the lan- - 
guage of the fanatic and haughty Mahome- 
tan, who, at once proud and ignorant, alike 
difdains men and things that are foreign to 
his religion and his cuftoms; -but-if is not 
aftonifhing that the flave fhould hold the fame — 
language as the tyrant. . 
_ The advice of the old female empirics was 
attended to: the child was afleep; it was 
awakened; the comprefs of eau de Luce was 
taken off. The wound was laid open with a 
razor, and two ligatures were made, the one 
on the calf of the leg, and the other on the 
middle of the thigh, with two {mall cords 
drawn fo tight, that the unfortunate child, 
who was thus left to pafs the night, had the 
next 
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next morning’ fo extraordinary a fwelling on 
the thigh and leg, that the ligatures were 
over-hung and covered by the fleth, which 
was hard, inflamed, and fo exceflively pain- 
ful, that a fly, which alighted on the leg, 
caufed the patient to vent loud cries. A burn- 
ing fever, attended with delirium, tormented 
him; and his ftate of danger had decided 
the parents to bring him to me again, con- 
trary to the advice of the cruel female phy-: 
ficians. My firft care was to cut the cords, 
whofe effe& made me tremble; but when, on 
examining the wound, I found that the fleth 
had been cut with fo little precaution that . 
the mufcle was injured; that, moreover, there 
had been applied to the wound a cataplafm, 
which had brought on fuppuration; -and 
_ that, regard being had to the exceftive ftate 

of inflammation of the leg and thigh, and to 
the great heat of the atmofphere, this fup- 
puration might be attended by the moft feri- 
ous confequences, I difmiffed the patient, and 

would have no more to do with him. | 
3 Notwithftanding the unfavourable refult of 
this accident, it is certain that the ligatures, 
{lathes rather than fcarifications, and fuppura- 
tive plafters occafioned all the mifchief, fince 
the {welling was so rarah ag diminifhed, and 
Re 
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the pain entirely removed; by the ufe of eau 
de Luce apphed as a topic, and taken intet- 
nally; and this is an effect which it fails not 
to produce, when it is opportunely riloxted: to 
in fimilar circumftances. : 
The remedies which the Greeks muda 
employ for curing the bite of foakes, confift 
in cataplafms .of emollient plants, calculated 
to promote fuppuration. Sow-thiftle1s reckon- My 
ed among them to poffefs particularly a {peci- 
fic virtue againft this fort of venom. But 
this treatment is very long; it frequently lafts 
two months, and never lefs than one; nei- 
ther is it always fuccefsful, and death pretty 
frequently carries off the patient from the 
torments which this mode of treatment caufes 
him to fuffer. | 7 
The Easr was at all times the aun 
of magicians: men, boafting to have the 
power of charming ferpents, of braving their 
bite and their venom, of rendering them 
docile to their voice, formerly. exifted. there 
under the name of Pfylli; and there are fill 
to be found people who pretend'to have in- . 
herited their fecrets: I knew one of -thafe 
-verfed in this kind of falcimation; :he:was 
certainly the moft ignorant-and moftfoolith _ 
of the Greeks: his fecret punsipal ly corfifted | 
in. 
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in thirteen words, which it was neceffary to 
pronounce in fight of the ferpents. He told 
me alfo, that, in order to guard againft the 
bite of thefe reptiles, it was neceffary to try 
to take one alive, with the precaution of 
feizing: it ftrongly by the neck, fo as to pre- 
vent it from biting, and not to concern my- 
felf about its body and tail, the twiftings 
of which lightly f{queeze the arm. You mutt 
then flip round its neck a running knot, 
made with coarfe thread, and draw it tight 
by degrees, till the animal is ftrangled. 
When it is on the point of dying, you open 
it, and take out its fat, with which you 
rub your hands: then my modern pfyllus 
faid to me, ‘‘ You have nothing more to 
** fear from the bite of every {pecies of fer 
‘Spent... 

Though I have been aiiured, and have 
every reafon to believe, that ferpents are . 
common in the Iflands of Greece, I never 
met with any, fo that I cannot fay what 
are the fpecies that are there to be found: 
there are, as I was told, fome very large, and 
upwards of feven feet long. Thefe reptiles, 
feveral of which diftill from their canine 
teeth a very fubtle venom, retire into holes, 
under ftones and: ruins, during the winter: 

| they 
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they reappear in the fpring, and even intro- / 
duce themfelves into the houfes. At this — 
period, the inhabitants look for the {kin 
which they have caft; and, by wearing it © 
on their hat, they imagine themfelves fecure 
from their°bite. It is alfo afferted, that, 
to drive them away from the houfes, it is 
fufficient to burn there hartihorn, the fmell 
of which, it is faid, is to them infupportable. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


(land of Policandro. —Ifle of Sikino.—Pa-_ 
nagia of Cardioliffa.—T/land of Siphanto.— 
Lts mines ; its productions ; tts inhabitants.— 
Goat.—Strongylo and Defpotico.—Antipa- 

#os.—Grotto of Antiparos.——I/land of Paros. 
—TIts harbours.— Road of Nauffa.—E/fta- 
blifhment of the Ruffians in that road, — 


F, from the Ifle of Mrxo, you fail to the 
aftward, inclining a little towards the fouth, 
ou foon meet with the Ifland of Potican- 
ro, which is diftant from it only feven or 
ight leagues. It formerly bore the name 
f PuHotEcanpRos, and to this the poet Ara- 
us added the epithet ferrea, in order to 
ive, in a fingle word, the idea of its foil, 
ugged, ftony, and, as it were, compofed | 
f iron. The coaft affords no harbour to 
ups which approach it; its population is 
y nO means numerous, and confined in a 
illage enclofed by walls, and near which 
fes very high a rock of a frightful afpect. 

SS 6 ae sa | The 
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The vine, which grows there between the 
‘ftones, yields good wine; but agriculture 
finds few fpaces. which are fuitable to it. In n 
a few diftricts corn and cotton are cultivated, 


Aeon a 

‘Further on is Srxo, an ifland neatly @ aa 
the fame fize.as Poticanpro but of 2 tol 
leis rugged and more fertile. The ancients » 
called it Zrxewos and Syernvs, from SYKINUS, | 
fon of anymph and of Tuoas king of Lem- 
wos. It wasalfo called @woz, the wine ifland, 
on account of the fertility of its” vineyards, 
-and the excéllence of its grapes. There is 
no harbour; the boats of the country ftop 
at the lower part of the town, on a very 
narrow fandy beach, on which their crews 
are obliged to draw them on fhore between 
two enormous maffes of rocks, perpendicular, 
and, as -it were, fufpended above the waters 
of the fea. The town or village, enclofed by 
walls like almoft all thofe of the fame couns 
tries, is built on one of thefe enormous — 
_rocks, and the population, te ao 
the ashi of the foil of the ifland, $ 
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there fcarcely more confiderable than at Po- 
LICANDRO, becaufe the fame caufes or the 
fame vices of adminiftration prevail in this 
place, as well as in the other iflands. 

Between Sixino and Porrcawnpro is a 
fhoal, the remains of the lands by which | 
they were united. A chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin, whither the Greeks bring their 
_ offerings on the great feftivals of the year, _ 
is built on an iflet which is inhabited only 
at the periods of thefe religious affemblies ; 
-it 18 called Panacis, or Our hhady of Car- 
DIOLISSA. 

The Ifland of SrpHanrto lies to the north 
of ARGENTIERA, and very clofe to it. In 
former times it was-flourifhing, under the 
name of SIPHNos; it was even reckoned the 
richeft of the ARCHIPELAGO, on account of 
the gold and filver mines which had there been 
_ difcovered, and the tenth alone of which fur- 
_nifhed the temple of Apoiio at DeLpHos 
with the richeft treafire that had been feen. 
Thefe mines difhonour the Siphnians, at the 
fame time that they enrich them; and as if a 
too great opulence could not exift without 
‘corruption of morals and duplicity of cha- 
raGter, thefe vices of depravity were fo com- 
mon at Sreuwos, that they ferved throughout 
| Sa all 
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all Grexct as a term of comparifon, when it 


was required to paint difcredited morals, or — 


perfidy of conduct. — ya eet kG 


At. this day the treafures which the; atthe 


conceals in its bofom, remain unknown; they 
wait for wife and enlightened hands to be 


difcovered anew, and again become a fource 


of riches to an ifland which ‘figures at pre- 
fent, but with lefs nakednefs than many others, 


in the picture of mifery common to all thofe — 


countries. 

‘The mines of gold and filver are ae the 
only ones of SrpHanto; there are fome very 
abundant in lead, iron, and loadftone. . Its 
mountains alfo contain quarries of very beau- 
tiful marble, and the ancients fpeak of ‘a 
fpecies of very foft ftone, with which they 


made vafes which were conveyed throughout — 


all Grexce, and which are no longer known 


in our days; fo that the Ifland of 5ipHanto. : 


_ would {till be the richeft of the AncHIPELAGO, 


if it ceafed.to be fubje& to a government 


at 


which crufhes it with an iron hand. It is 


alfo one of the moft agreeable and moft cheer- 


ful; the air there is very pure and whole- 


fome; the plains are adorned with the variety — 
of drefs which it owes to eafy labours, and ~ 
the excellent aa of their produétions 4 

ig 
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is another precious favour of Witure. ‘Silk, 
cotton, figs, oil,,wax,:and a few other com- 
modities of lefs importance, there compofe _ 
the. crops and the trade; and ‘it is eafy to 
judge how much they might be increafed, 
either by other kinds of culture, or by a 
greater.abundance in the produce. The pre- 
fent induftry is fufficient to thew what it would 
“become in circumftances more propitious. 
Fine cotton-cloths,; rine MS &c, are there 
manufactured. 
The inhabitants of Srudawde are mild 
and hofpitable ;. the women are beautiful; but 
their drefs, which too much refembles that 
of their female neighbours of ARGENTIERA 
and Mixo, robs them of many of their 
charms. : 

This ifland has no harbours, except for 
finall veflels; the moft confiderable place, 
which is called Szraz, is built on fteep rocks, 
which leave below the town only a-very fmall | 
cove where boats caft anchor, becaufe if they 
were furprifed there by a northerly wind, 
they would.foon be dafhed to pieces on the 
 coaft: thofe of the country are hattily drawn 

on fhore as foon as they are unloaded. 
pe At SiPHANTO there was a Greek phyfician, 

_ whofe knowledge confifted in a collection of 
ae BIg recipes 


» 
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recipes which he applied on every occafion. 

His countrymen had no great confidence in 
him; and, indeed, he fpent moft of his time | 

in vifiting the neighbouring iflands, and ~ 
there feeking patients. more credulous: he 
was, however, an unexceptionable man, very. 
obliging, and a great friend to the French. 

T faw at his refidence a goat of the beauti- 
ful race which is bred at Sawrorrn; it lived 
familiarly in his houfe, went every where — 
without doing the fmalleft damage, and was 
equally well fatisfied with bread, meat, falt 
fith, &c. &c. but it was extremely delicate in _ 
point of ‘cleanlinefs; if in eating it dropped « 
any bit, it did not pick it up; and if one pre- 
fented it what it liked beft at the fame time 

holding it in one’s mouth, it refufed to touch 
its favourite food. Thefe little faéts of which — 


_ I was witnefs, and which are a proof of the 


inftiné of cleanlinefs natural to goats, and 
of that which they require in a ftate of do- 
metticity, are not altogether uninterefting 
to natural hiftory, and even to rural economy, 
becaufe they ferve to direét it in the manner 


“of rearing animals, the moft conformable toa 


their habits, and confequently the moft pro- 

fitable. However, this goat belonging to the — 

phyfician of SIPHANTO was extremely pro-— 
eee 7 ductive 
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duétive as well from the quantity of its eae 3 
as from the number of .its kids. 

On the fame direction as StpHANTO, from 
weft to eaft are ranged the Hlands of Awrr- 
paros, Paros, and Naxra, all three cele- 
brated, and. ftill very remarkable. I do not 
{peak of thofe two iflets in front of the former. 
of thefe iflands, and detached from them, and 
the fimalleft of which, as well as the moft ad- 
vanced towards the weft, bears the name of 
Stroncy1o, and the other that of Drsporico. 
They are both uninhabited; yet they are not 
-ufelefs, owing to the good anchorage which 
_ they afford to the largeft fhips, in the midft 
of the channel that feparates them frdm the 
Ifland of ANTIPAROS. 

This latter ifland, which is narrow and long, 
in a direction from north-eaft to fouth-eaft, 
is the ancient Oxy nos, a colony of Sidonians. 
Its foil, which might be better cultivated, is 
tolerably fertile; it is not even without agree- 
_ ablenefs; but the tint of wretchednefs, which 
there prevails, conceals thefe gifts of Na- 
ture, and no longer fuffers any thing to be 
perceived but accumulated ills, which the 
breath of an adminiftration, friendly to human 
nature, would foon caufe to difappear. 

. Py Pata are But 
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But what renders Awraparos one of the . - 


moft famous iflands of the ArcHIPELAGO © 


and even in the world, is the grotto which 
penetrates into its bofom to a great depth, 
and which, according to what is related of it 
by the Greeks, communicates beneath the wa- 


ters with fome neighbouring iflands; an abyfs ~ 


whofe windings have not yet been difcovered 
and vifited, and which offers a field to obfer- 
vation no lefs extenfive than curious. Tour- 
NEFORT; has defcribed, with much exact- 
nefs, the grotto of Antiparos. M. pz 
~Cuoiseut-Gourrter has given fome very 
beautiful drawings of it in his Voyage Pit- 
torefque de la Gréce; and as I could only re- 
peat what has been faid of it by thofe two 
illuftrious travellers, I prefer referring the 
reader to their works than to copying them. 

The Ifland of Paros is feparated only by 
a narrow channel from the more inconfider- 


able one of AntrpaAros, of which I have — 
juft fpoken. Like all the other iflands of the. 
| ArcurIPELAGO, Paros has borne feveral 
names in antiquity: it was called Minoa, 
becaufe it was conquered by Mrwnos, the re- 


nowned king of Crere; before, it was called 


Pactia, and it has’ fince changed its name — 
repeatedly, till it took and at laft retained 


that 


a 
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that of Paros, from the name of the fon 
of Jason, or of a certain Arcadian, fon of 
Parnuasrus * | 

Though of little extent, the Ifland Be BeRos 
former ly prided itfelf on its power and riches. 
For thefe it was indebted to the activity of 
its commerce and the culture of the arts; ex- 
cellent harbours favoured navigation -and 
trade, as quarries of one of the moft beauti- 
ful marbles in the world had there infpired 
the tafte of the arts. ‘This marble, of a daz- 
zling whitenefs, was almoft reckoned a pre- 
cious {tone in the eyes of the ancients; gold — 
was frequently deftined to accompany it, and 
the gods had no temples, nor ftatues of a 
fubftance more eficemed. In. the fame place 
where Nature placed the fubftance the moft in 
requeft for the chifel of the feulptor, the alfo 
gave birth to the two moft celebrated artifts 
of antiquity, and who may be confidered 
as the geniufes to whom fculpture owed its 
Jufire. Puipras and Praxrrites were born 
at Paros. Their mafter-pieces,. the orna- 
ment of Greece, are at prefent loft, muti- 
lated, or buried under rubbith, and their 
defcendants, ene mifery and flavery have 


* Puin, Hitt. Nat. lib. iv. cap. xii. 
degraded, 
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degraded, are no longer acquainted with an 
art which conftituted the glory, of their coun- | 
try. 

The very quarries of this beautiful inarble 
are abandoned and partly filled up. CQne 
can no longer defcend but with the greateft 
difficulty into fome of their galleries. If 
they were difencumbered of the ftones heaped 
up and the earth fallen in, which obftruct 
them, one might reach the cavities whence 
iffued blocks which took admirable forms 
under the chifel of the ancients, and whence, 
in all probability, will again iffue thofe with 
which modern artifts will reprefent heroes 
very much above the gods of antiquity. 

A fmall town called Parrenia has re- 
placed the ancient city of Paros on the weft 
coaft of the ifland, facing AnrrparRos: it 
prefents no idea of it, unlefs by the beautiful 
ruins which are employed without referve 
as without tafte, in its conftru€tion, Similar | 
fragments of magnificent monuments load, 
in a ufelefs manner, almoft all the territory 
_ of the ifland; and, in thefe deferted re- | 
mains, art would ftill difcover objeéis worthy 
of its admiration. Off Parecura, the fea 
forms a bight, and a harbour whofe entrance 


is difficult, on account of the fhoals by 
| which 
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which it is obftruéted on the oppofite coatt; 
the harbour of Marmara has not’ the fame 
inconveniences, but it is more open. Lower 
down on the fame fide, Port Tro, pro- 
tected by three iflets, affords to navigators 
a very convenient watering-place; and above © 
Marmara, at the north-weft point of the 
ifland, Port Sanra Marta is alfo a good an- 
chorage. The coafts of Paros have alfo 
other anchorages, where fhips may find 
temporary fhelter again{t the violence of the 
winds; but the moft excellent of harbours, 
which will always make Paros an ifland of 
great importance, is that of Naussa to the 
- north-north-eaft. Placed in the middle of 
the ArcH1PELAGO, this harbour, not fo 
large as that of Mito, is, neverthelefs, more 
advantageous; fleets can lie there in fafety, 
and none is more favourable for an eftablith- — 
ment. The Ruffians had chofen it for the 
depot of their forces, and the centre of their 
operations; they had erected batteries to de- 
fend its entrance, conftructed fortifications, 
and built magazines and other edifices, in 
order to make up for the few  refources 
which they would have found in the little 
village of Naussa. Though thefe works 
were made in our time, though in 1776, 

M. pr 
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“MODS CHbrsieol Gotwters again vifited 
them and found them fiill entire, the empire 
of deftruGtion has in fuch a manner efta- 
blithed itfelf in thefe beautiful parts of the 
“East, that they are at prefent quite rafed 


and demolifhed, and that if it were‘ withed — 


to make of the fine road of Naussa a naval 
and militar y eftablifhment, ever y thing Lg 
mutt be re-conftructed. | 


However, this itay of the fats at Pa- 


ros has not produced there the effect that 
might thence be expected. Armed ‘in ap- 


pearance for the purpofe of reftoring to the 


Greeks their ancient liberty, they became 


their feourge; not that they had-an inten- 


tion of hurting a nation which it was their 


intereft to fpare, and to which they them- 


felves bear much tefemblance ; . but they ap- 
peared accompanied by the frightful train 
of war, and it is well known that, at its 
afpect, every kind. of liberty difappears. 


“ 
a 


Obliged, in foreign, parts, to’ employ as ,— 


auxiliaries undifciplined men, Albanians, ex- 


ercifed. to robnery and exceffes, thefe very 
Ruffians from whom the Greeks expected | 
their emancipation, fhewed themfelves rather . 
as enemies than as deliverers: the inhabi- | 


tants of Paros, worn out by the moft cruel 
Tos ; | exac= 
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exactions, quitted their dwellings, and were 
reduced to regret Muffulman defpotifm. Since 
that period, the ifland is almoft deferted, 
and this people, who .were opprefied under 
the pretext of a falfe liberty, are at pre-_ 
fent on their guard againft fimilar attempts, 
and we could not, without infinite difficulty, 


_ fucceed in making them liften to promifes 


more certain, and fubfcribe to offers more 
real, Gi ; 


_ CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Plan of a particular commerce to be eftablifhed 
in the Tflands of the Levant. — Defcription 
of the Ifland of Naxia. — Account -of the 
various articles of merchandife fit to be in- 
troduced into the trade of the Archipelago. 


AT the moment when peace, haftened by 
victory, at length yielding to the withes of © 
mankind, is on the point of fpreading its ~ 
happy influence over countries long a prey 
to agitation ‘and troubles; at the moment: 


’ when its benefits, fo impatiently expected, 
are going to reftore life to commerce, and 


a peaceable courfe to the channels of general 
profperity; the public mind, fatigued by the 
fudden undulations of aétions and reaétions, 
and no longer having any uneafinefs to con- 
ceive refpecting the dangerous confequences 
of the intrigues of a few ambitious men, 
who have by turns difputed with each other 
the political fcene, is going to be direéted 
towards a laudable and. ufeful obje@, and to — 
gt Nae eo aod 
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be occupied with commercial undertakings 
and fpeculations, which, being favourable to | 
private intereft, will turn at the fame time 
to the wealth and fplendour of the country. 

A war cruelly prolonged, but entirely new 
in hiftory, had infulated France; all com- 
munication from without was prohibited, as 

- well as all fpeculation extinguithed. ' At pre- 
- fent, the barrier is opened ;- the field of ufeful 
enterprife is enlarged and becoming immenfe, 
and every one will be able to take an active 
part in that fort of common ftock, where pro- 
perty will always be found A the fide of ac- 
tive induftry. 

Among the efforts of commercial sane: 
thofe whofe motives and object fthall be to 
revive ourrich Levant trade, muft be placed 
in the firft rank: but, independently of the 
general means. of reftoring to this trade its 
ancient fplendour, there are particular ones, 
improperly negleéted before the revolution, 
and which are, neverthelefs, of great moment: 
I mean, an eftablifhment fit for the Iflands 
of the Levant. Whether thefe iflands re- 
main in the hands of the Turks, or whether, 
through a defirable revolution, they pafs un- 
der a government more mild and liberal, they 
will equally afford great syclante to thofe whe 

fhall - 
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fhall make them the object’ of their: fpecuka- 


tions. And the local knowledge which I have 
acquired, has fo: fully convinced. me: of the 


importance, and-at the fame time of the fa- 


cility of fuch an undertaking, that I would 


not hefitate to contribute to it with all my 
means, among which, befides a perfect notion 


of the places, I will venture to reckon the 
intelligence which creates refources, the ex- 
perience which fuggefts them, the activity 
which multiplies them, and lafily, the pro- 
bity which applics them to common advan- 
tage. | 

Weare not here fpeaking of an eftablith- 


ment too diftant, difficult, or dangerous, nor. - 
of a commerce which requires privileges for 
itfelf, or fome exclufion for others. It is in’ 


the fortunate climate of GrreEcer, in coun- 
tries fo favoured by Nature, .that the bar- 
barifm of the people who have invaded them 
has not been able to efface their fmiling af- 
pect, nor to caufe all their charms to difap- 
pear: it is in the middle of a civilized, mild, 
indufirious nation, with which France has 
connexions free and quick ; it is in the Iflands 
of the ArcurpELaGo, in’ fhort,. that it- is 


propofed.to eftablith a traffic which requires” 


no other prerogative, on the.part ofthe go- 
vernment 


f 
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vernment, than authority’ to form. it; , if, 
however, in a {tate well-organized, where 
fraud alone ought to meet with obftacles, 
-fuch an authority became neceflary; nor any 
other proteétion than that to which every 
Frenchman is entitled, when he devotes him- 
felf to undertakings which muft turn to the 
general advantage. Itis not that, confider- 
“Ing it in a point of view lefs contracted, the 
Government might not perceive a mean of 
teviving the French trade to the Levant, 
and of counter balancing that which the © 
‘Englith, at this day our enemies, and al- 
‘ways our rivals, carried on there with an ad- 
‘vantage which had evidently increafed within 
thefe few years. Under this afpeét, it would 
‘have well-founded claims to the ‘ encourage- 
‘ment which the: State owes to enterprifes that 
fo nearly concern its riches and glory. 
-. This traffic is alfo of a nature neither to 
caufe umbrage nor jealoufy, fince the traders 
of Marszr1ivxs, who, under the old order 
_ of things, had nearly the exclufive privilege 
of the trade of the Levanr, would not even 
have been able to complain of competition. 
In faé, with the exception of the Iflands 
of Ruopzs, Stancuo, and Scio, in which 
there ftill exifted fome trace of their ancient 
VOL. Il. * T ‘commerce, 
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commerce,o denoted by a wice-conful without 


merchants, they have abandoned all the other — 


iflands, even that.of Mtryteme; where their 
fhips took in‘'cargoes of olive-oily and whencée 
the Government alfo withdrew its agent, up- 
wards of twenty.years ago. I thall notex- 
amine the motives which determined the: reé- 
form of eftablifhments whofe: utility has,long 
appeared incontefiable. Under the wreign:af 
Lovuss XLV2:that is, at the period when:the 
com nerce of France. enjoyed: its greateft 
fplendour, each of the Iflands. of, the Ar- 
CHIPELAGO,\of any confequence, (hadi ia 
‘French agent, who. watched over the national 
interefts,: ‘and: pointed oub:to. traders the ar- 
ticles fromowhich' they: might derive» any 


benefit mm thefe fame iflands:; but thofe:con- 


fuls, vice-confuls, and agents} were them- 
felves dealers; their views were: profitable; he- 
caufe they did not go beyond the intereft of 
trade’ and navigation.» “All, or almoft all, 
have been withdrawn: anc -the: confuls >of 


the Levan ares become diplomatic, agents, — 


and nearly sofelefs in countri¢s: where diplo- 
macy is a {cience abfolutely unknown, and 
where people are quite ignorant of its forms. 


On this fubject, the. reader may -cobfalt _ 
a. work entitled» ‘* Remargues fur ‘drverfes 
‘* Branches, 
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‘« Branches de Commerce et de Navigation,” 
8vo. printed in 1758... But it will not be un- 
feafonable to! indicate,one of the caufes which 
may have contributed to render thefe fame 
eftablithments lefs profperous. — 

The moft opulent traders, who, before the 
revolution, fent their {hips to..our colonies, 
had no other manner of getting rid, of their 
cargoes than of forming, .in the places where. 
they touched, ftorehoufes, in which the colo- 
nift found daily, and in whatever quantity he 
‘pleafed, the merchandife of Europe: he de- 
livered, in exchange, the fruits’ of his cul- 
ture... A little time was fufficient for the fale 
of the cargo arrived from France, and for 
_ completing that of the return. This method, 
which appears the moft natural, feemed to 
be difdained in the markets of the Levant. 
The houfes of Marszriuxs difpatched thither | 
_ Various goods to their employers in the dif- 
ferent feaports. The latter fold them AEE 
fale to the dealers of the country, who, 1 
their turn, alfo fold to the French the tee 
which paffed into France. Turkith, Greek, — 
_or Jew agents, arranged thefe reciprocal fales. 
_ The employer neither looked for nor faw his 
dealers, and he had no concern but with his 


: cenfal: the agent, or broker, is thus called in 
T ‘2 } the 
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the Levawt. © The*fales‘and purchafes were 
frequently delayed; & good part of the*profits 
remained, both in the harnds'of the Levantine 
feller, “and in» thofe of the agent.» 7Thence 
fmall cargoes, returns of) little’ importance, 
flow ‘expeditions, frequenti odemurrage, ‘and 
moderate fortunes *.... Ao: few veiffels,' come 
from MarsEILLE s, and: ‘bound to SaryR wa; 
for example; appeared’ to: fail in: ballaft,: al- 
though they were fearcely-of fixty oreighty ” 
tons burden. It is admitted; that this method 
does not materially affeét: ‘the aggregate of 
trade, and that the quantity of goods imported 
' and exported is fiill nearly the! fame, although 
divided into an infinite number of channels. 
But: the fortune of mdividuals is improved — 
# The employers attached a falfe pride to this fort of " 
routine. We faw at *** a'French man, who ‘had the 
good fenfe and courage’not to follow the ftream,.and who 
had imagined that it was.as honowrable to fell,a piece of — 
cloth as to fell a whole, bale: we faw him, t fay, experi- 
ence incredible vexation | on the part of his countrymen, 
and hot be admitted inté what they “called the corps de la 
nation, a pompous’ title, which will appeat ‘extremély 
-sidiculous,: when it fhall be knowm that'this corps de" la 
nation was compofed of five or fix fafors. It is proper:to 
obferve, that this very. dealer i is become the head of the © 
principal haste of the feaport ' where he refides: : an incon- 


trovertible proof of the faccefs attached te the operations | 
‘whichthethad adoptediovotd to Wuoye Odd VARWNGS: | 


more 
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moredifficultly;! they are, confequéntly, not - 
enabled whatever aétivity may, im’ other re- 
-fpééts, be attributed to them, to make effectuak 
efforts or attempts.of any importance; and 
it ‘catinot be doubted that this fort of partiak 
languor may have‘fome influence. on general 
traffic. It is withsthe fame turn of mind that 
the French ‘trade was directed im| the Arcut- 
PHLAGO.” Nature, in dividing, in parcelling 
-_off;'as it were, the foil of thefe countriés into 
a multitude: of portions, feemed. to indicate 
_ the line to be followed. “What is only lefs 
Iwerative in the: great) fea-ports;} became in- 
fupportable and ruinous in an ifland, in which 
acareo, even moderaté, could» not be fold 
wholefale; and this reafon alone’ would have 
been more than fufficient to induce:the aban- 
| ‘dsemeetin of fimilar eftablifhments. 

- With other principles, we are juftified.in ex- 
pecting profits by no means common, by trad- 
ang in the Arcutpenaco, and on ‘fome of 
the neighbouring. coafts, » where ynosfa¢tory 
-exifts:: The’ only } queftion: ; would) be, to 
choofe fuch” goods ‘as are’ theres of -certain 
fale, and ationg which ‘fome have been fold 
as: high as fix hundred percent. profit, not 
to‘ lofe opportunities of procuring :cheap artir 
—e¢lesin return, and to neglect nothing for exr 
ek TS. tending 
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tending there our fpeculations.. Our readers 
- muft be fenfible that, without banithing fales — 
and purchafes by wholefale,, when circum> — 
ftances fhall be favourable, retail traffic would 
form the bafis of the undertaking, becaufe, 
in faét, it is, in this fituation, not only, more 
profitable, but alfo more admiffible. 

It would be fuperfluous to enter into a mi- 
nute detail of all the operations: which are 
connected with the execution, or which fprmg 
from it; but it will be fufficient to give 
fome development to the principal difpofitions 
which are to direct ia and 
infure its fuccefs. | 

The choice of the ifland is one of the 
moft important points.: Im order that every 
advantage might be found united, it would 
be neceffary that this ifland, fituated in the 
centre of the ArcHriIPELAGO, fhould join to a 
numerous population the comfort of its in- ‘ 
habitants; that its ports fhould be alike fre- 
quented by European fhips, and by the fmall 
ctaft of the country; that, im fhort; the 
fiate and diftribution of its: territory fhould 
afford facilities for forming an eftablithment. 
No ifland, in particular, eaties at once all | 
thefe elements: of profperity; but, their in- 
tercourle with each wis} renders them, in 

: a manner 
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va mantier, common toall: ‘Phe large Ifland 
of Scro feems, at firft fight, to’ command the 
preference: ‘a town well- built and flourifhing, 
the urbanity of its inhabitants, manufactories 
of velvet and other filk ftuffs, a harbour 
into which enters a crowd of veffels, plains — 
covered with villages and embellithed by 
their culture and fertility, the filk, wax, 
honey, maftic, turpentine, wines, and fruits, 
which they produce—every thing appears to 
make the feale turn in favour of Scio. But 
this ifland is fituated too far tothe north- 
ward; its vicinity to Smyrna would render 
trade lefs advantageous: befides, the pofition 
‘of its town, at'no great diftance from the 
principal cities of the Ottoman empire, the 
fedition, infurrections, and — political com- 
motions of which are felt, on a radius fome- 
what prolonged; its diforderly garrifon of 
janizaries and marines; the Turks who refide 
there, and pafs there, are fo many circum- 
{tances which fometimes expofe its tranquillity, 
If we caft our eyes on the fouthera part of 
the CycLaDEs, we difcover a va{t road, the 
ordinary anchorage of thips which navigate 
- jn thefe feas: it is formed by the Iflands of 
Mito, Arcentrera, and Poutyvo, the Burnt 
plsnaND of the Europeans. There it is that 
3 py 4 intercourfe 
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intercourfe with France would be the mof 

frequent; but the air of Mrxo is fo un- 

wholefome, that it is dangerous to make there 

any ftay. . The temperature of ARGENTIERA 

as falubrious; but the only village ftanding 

there is fo circumfcribed, the houfes. which 

.compofe it are fo mean, that one would 
have fome difficulty in finding a convenient 
lodging. Poxivo is uninhabited: On the 

other hand, thefe three iflands are at too great 

a diftance from the centre of the ARCHIPE-- 
LAGO, which it is important to occupy. 

It is, therefore, nearly im the middle of 
this group of iflands that it is proper to ftop, 
and every confideration unites in favour 
of Naxta, formerly Naxos. It is the largeft 
of the Cycxiapes, and its fertility, ftill more 
than its extent, has occafioned it to be called 
the Queen. It was formerly a powerful re- 
public. The fame fpirit of liberty which 
reigned among their anceftors, has been 
propagated to the modern Greeks: enflaved 
“under the brazen yoke of Muffulman defpo-_ 
tifm, they have found means to preferve, at 
leaft, the forms of a free flate. They are go- 
verned by magiftrates chofen from among 
themfelves;. no Turk there eftablithes his do- 
mination, and this isnot cone of the fmalleft 

: allurements 
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allurements of Naxza.. At 149 jrdfin a: word, 
the moft agreeable, and at. the fame time the 
moft tranquil ifland of the ArcureELago. 
Perfecutions .are there more rare; and, what 
cloes not commonly happen either in other 
iflands, every one there enjoys his fortune in 
tolerable tranquillity. The ancients, on ac- 
count of the fecundity of its territory, com- 
pared it to Sictny; and, when. they {poke 
of the delicious wine which it produced, 
they affimilated it to the neétar of the gods. 
Limpid waters traverfe it in every direétion, 
and roll into its ‘plains coolnefs and abun- 
dance. Thofe trees which are to us delicate 
articles of expenfe and luxury, fuch as the 
orange-tree, the lemon-tree, the pomegranate- 
tree, there grow, without culture; their 
flowers perfume the pure air that is breathed, 
and their fruits acquire an exquifite flavour. 
_ Olive-trees, mulberry-trees, fig-trees,, planted 
here and there, add to the varied productions 
of the earth, diverfify the fites, and embellith 
the landfeapes... Other trees of every fize, 
whofe verdure never fades, there form natural 
groves and agreeable fhades.. Vines, which 
ftall yield an. excellent, wine,- recall to, mind 
that Naxia was formerly confecrated to Bac- 
cuus. Confiderable. flocks of. theep brouze 


On . 
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on the odoriferous plants which clothe: the 
declivity of the. thountains; hares and red 


partridges, by procuring the amufement of 


fhooting, augment the refources of the table; 
fith is in great plenty; atid provifions of every 
fort are at avery low’price: The Jefuits, 
who knew fowell how to choofe their refi- 
dence, had given the preference to this ifland 
of the ArcurprLaco: they there poffeffed 
a houfe in the ‘town, and one more handfome 
in the country; and this circumftance, in the 
éyes of ‘whoever was acquainted with: the 


turn of mind ‘of thofe ancient monks; who - 


difcerned, with fo much fagacity, the beft 
points of the countries where they fucceeded 
mm extending their colotlal order; this cir- 
cumftance, I fay, kunt srigiake' a good idea 
of Naxral °°: pone ae 
The principal inhabitants, the remains of 
thofe ancient families of Francr, SPatn, 


and Irary, which had eftablithed themfelves 
in different parts of Greece, at the time of 


the conquefts of the’ princes of the West, 
have there’ preferved the urbanity’ and ‘noble 
and generous manners’ of' their origin ; and 
one is aftonifhed to find again, in  thofe 
Greeks of recent date, ‘affability and ‘polité- 
nefs, the fruits of a careful education. “FRe 


3 . women © 
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women, full of charms, arealfo full of ami- 
able qualities’ ‘There was one whofe beauty, 
famous atthe period of my ‘travels, would 
have been equally fo in beni times static in eg 
places. "54 os yI190: ‘. Ba 
~) Although Naxra hae § no ports fit for the 
reception of veffels of a certain fize, its coaits, 
neverthelefs, afford tolerably good places of 
fhelter againft contrary winds; and the fmall 
craft: of the ArcurPELaGo are continually 
putting into. feveral of its coves. © On the 
other hand, the principal town, which alfo 
bears the name of  Naxia, and off which 
veffels may caft anchor in a roadftead, is ata 
very {mall diftance from the much-frequented 
harbours of the eaftern fide of the Tfland of 
Paros, and in particular of the capital road 
of Naussa, of which I have fpoken in ‘the 
preceding article. To the fouth of Naxzra, 
another road which is called the road of the 
Salterns, or Port Stronarox1, may alfo receive 
fhipping in the fummer. In fhort, the fitua- 
tion of the Ifland of Naxra, its population, 
its fertility, and its charms, form an affem- 
blage of inappreciable ’advantages which 
would with difficulty be met with ‘elfewhere. 
-- Ttowould’be an ealy matter ‘to procure there 
a neceflary lodgings and places; and, whe- 
| ther 
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ther. purchafed or hired, ; they: might be had 
equally cheap. «,A ftorchoufé would’ contain 
the. articles, the fale of which would be the 
moft rapid ..and mot. lucrative. The pur: 
chafers might be left at liberty to pay either 
im money, or,...wifat would: be better,.m_ the 
productions of, the. country, which, the 
Hlanders. would part with at a moderate. 
price, in order. to, provide themfelves with . 
our merchandife we thould, befides, be en- 
abled to take advantage of every circum; 
_ ftance for purchafing, as; cheaply as poffible, 
the territorial aproduchans which barter might 
not furnifh;',This double operedon would 
alfo double the profits. Is iv 
-The commodities which the Iand of Nagel 
itfelf would. farnith,. are. wine,, corn, cotton} - 
filk, oil, fruit, falt, emery, dc. It.1s afferted 
that; befides, quarries. of very beautiful. mar-- 
ble, it contains ‘mines more, rich. in gold 
and filver. . It would not’be to- that.only, 

that the arrangements would be. confined; 
this would, in fome meafure,| be ‘no more than 
the acceffory,or, rather the motive; and in- 
duftry would have, other,means, of extending . 

itfelf.in a fuitable manner. ..)°.). . ' 

1. It has been faid, that the fmall . xa of 
the 7 ASHE RR and of the coalts of GREECE 
iy 
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frequently'put into Naxra; thé eftablifhment 
would not fail to attract thither a: @reater 
number. \ Thefe boats are conduted:by trad- 
ing Greeks, and they would take ati the ftore- 
houfe parcels of goods. ifivorder to convey 
them for fale into’ the other iflands, and ‘to 
the neighbouring coafts of Asta and Europe. 
Obliged at prefent to make their:purchafes at 
SMYRNA, SALONICA, and in the other fac- 
tories, where they buy from the fecond, and 
frequently from the third) hand, they’ would 
find it more to’ their:advantage to provide 
themfelves' at Naxza; on the one hand, 
economy in the purchafes;. and on the other, 
a faving in’ the duration; the expenfes and 
the dangers of' the voyage.) :An important 
remark, which Gs of anature:to intereft the 
commercial: mén of France, :and confe- 
quently her government, is: that the Greek 
merchants in the large fea-ports, preferred 
taking off Englifh and Venetian.goods which 
were become cheaper than ours,. and, I muft 
add, of a fuperior quality; for, to fpeak 
only of the woollen-cloths, there had, within 
thefe few years, been introduced fo blame- 
able: a negligence and parfimony in the 
manufacturing of thofe intended for the Lr- 

| VANT 
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vant trade, that they were difdained by the 
Oneal iy & 

. It would be very ufeful to have one and | 
even’ feveral caiques, for the carrying-trade 
from ifland to ifland, and from the latter to 
the adjacent coafis;, they would colleét in the 
emporium the commniodities which thofe iflands — 
and thofe coaits furnifh, and. they would 
carry thither French merchandife. Thefé 
little veffels belonging to Frenchmen, would 
be refpected by the Maltefe privateers, and 
by thofe of other nations, which have adopted 
the firange and impolitic fyftem of. a perpe- 
tual war with the Muffulmans., They would 
afford a fafe paflage and inviolable protection 
to the Turks and. Greeks, who, would haften 
to’ freight them in order to :\trade in. feas 
where they run great’ rifks, at.thefame time 
that they pay. exorbitant, duties of freight 
and. commiffion. Such an uninterrupted 
carrying-trade would yield'\a. great return; 
and if, in the fequel, it were: withed to give 
it greater increafe, it would..be proper’ to 
purchafe a Bermudian floop;.of the burden 
of fifty or fixty tons. This floop might) alfo 
be made. ufe of for voyages to FRANCE in 
that ‘cafe, *he would not only fave;*but,alfo © 
gain, freight. This is the fort of veffel 

which — 


< . 


i 
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which lies nearer to the wind, which fails - 
the beft clofe-hauled, and whichis the moft 
quickly managed. . Although preferable. to 
tartans, the Bermudian hopy is, not in ufe in 
the MEpITERRANEAN; | yet, her qualities 
make her ‘well calenlated for the navigation 
of a fea interfected by a multitude of lands, 
between which veffels are | frequently Soule : 

to ply in narrow channels. 
3..We fhould not’ confine ourfelves to pure 
chafing, or receiving in exchange, the articles 
_which enter into the trade ufed in the Lr- 
VANT; but we fhould alfo take off. corn and 
wine, in the places and at the periods when 
they are in the greateft plenty... With the 
corn, we fhould make bifcuit, with which, as 
well as with wine, we fhould fupply the veiffels 
which frequent the feas of Turkey, and 
which would prefer drawing their provifions 
from the ftorehoufe than from the fea-port 
towns, where all commodities are kept up at 
a high price. We may judge bow intereft- 
ing this article is, when we {hall. recolleét 
that, before the war, there were no lefs than 
five hundred French veflels engaged in the 
Catrying-trade, in the part of the MepriTER- 
RANEAN which bathes the Ottoman poffel- 
fions. I haye faid that thefe vefiels icit » 
| PRANCE | 
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France ih ballaft, and that they failed for 
three years, in the fervice’ and at the ex- 
penfe of ‘the Levantines, who, for fear of 
privateers, durft not make ufe of their own 
veffels. Peace will reftore to the French car- 
rying-trade its former activity. Upwards of 
three hundred veffels, Venetians, Ragufans, 
Neapolitans, &c, there alfo exercifed this fort 
of carrying-trade, in competition with the 
French, without reckoning the fhips: of all 
nations employed in regular voyages, that is, 
direct from Europe to one of the fea-ports 
in the Levant. The vidtualling of the fhips 
would not form the only confumption of bif- 
cuit; there are iflands in the ARcHIPELAGO © 
which cannot fupport their inhabitants, either 
on account of the aridity of their foil, or 
from the weaknefs of their population, or be- 
caufe the iflanders, given up. to fifhing or 
navigation, do not employ themfelves in the. 
culture of their lands; orin fhort, becaufe def- 
potifm, by enchaining indufiry, there extin- 
- guifhes even: forefight, ‘ that ordinary: com- 
panion of the love of exiftence. During the 
winter, a period when navigation is be- 
numbed, fithing fufpended, and want more 
perceptible, boats, loaded with bifcuit, would — 

is | | PDE el. 
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lie received in thofe iflands, with édgermefy, 
and their cargoes purchafed with avidity. 

4. The progrefs and fuccels of the under- 
_ taking depend, in a great medfure, on cele-. 
brity im the ti ev iiettuda: boats which. 
would tievet reniain in iiaétidn, would be 
| fometimes employed iti bringing to the ftore- 
houfe, wood which the crews would cut on 
the coafts, where frequently the fineft trees 
coft only the trouble of felling thém; of thofe 
we would fafhion fhip-tintbet equally in re- 
queft by thé Levdntines and by the thips of 
Evrore: We fhould even derive a profit 
from it, by fending it to FRaANcE. 

This fummary, although greatly abridged, 
fhews fufficiently how many means we fhould 
have of enlarging the commerce of the Ar- 
CHIPELAGO; they would be incteafed on. 
the fpot by a crowd of circtimftances whichi , 
would rapidly fucceedl each othet, anil, ‘efpeci- 
ally, as I have alteady faid, by local know- 
ledge, enlightenetl attention, and indufttious 
aGiivity. 

The goods for impor Loh from the Arcut- 
PELAGO are of two forts: thofe which are com- 
mion to. all the Levant, as wax, oil, foot, 
filk, wool, cotton, hair, goat’s hair, ox’s hides 
and horns, cow’s hair, drugs, raifins, and figs, 

VOL, IE, U conse, 
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coffee, &c. &e; and thofe which are peculiar 
to the iflands, are mattic, turpentine, jafmin _ 
pomatum, ftuffs and purfes of Scio filk, dimi- 
ties* and fcamittes of Sanrorin, Paros, 
&e; ftockings and caps of ARGENTIERA Cot- 
ton, Tino knit filk ftockings, native Mito 
alum and fulphur, mill-fiones from the fame 
iand, wines of Samos, Sanrorin, TENE- 
bos, Scopoii, Naxia,andCanpia; Naxra 
and Paros marbles, carnelions, faffron, 
fponges, archil, Cimolean earth, coloquin- » 
tida, cyprefs gum and cones, filtering-ftones, 
gall-nuts, marum, ortolans in barrels, cuttle- 
fifth bones, &c. &c. | 
The articles for exportation fhould be very — 
diverfified. It is important always to have a - 
complete. affortment. of them, and to pro= 
portion the quantity of each of the articles, 
to the confumption and tafte of the people for — 
whom they are intended. ‘The following is 
an account of them, in which I have adopted 
alphabetical order, as the moft convenient, 
and I have there. diftinguifhed the more or, 


* Dimity is a cotton cloth crofled, finer, ftronger, and 
more in requeft than the feamitte another fort ef ae 
cetton cloth. _ 

lefs. 


2 
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lefs gieat confumption of the various at- 
ticles.* 


BEST 


Of the different articles of merchandife whick 
enter into the trade of the ARCHIPELAGO. 


Barracan 
Beef-falt 

Beer 

Blondes | 
Bottles (elafs) 
Bracelets 
Brocades (flight) 
Buttons, a _fmall quantity, 
Bougie ({pun) 


* This account, which I had publifhed in 1797, twas 
addreffed. officially, ‘by the minifter of the interior, to alk 
the departmental adminiftrations, at the epoch of the cap-' 
ture of the Venetian Iflands; and the Ile of Cerigo by the 
French armies; in order to direét, in a certain manner; the 
fpeculations towards the commerce of thefe fame iflands. 
This adoption of my views, on the part of the govern 
ment; muft, undoubtedly, do me honour, but no one has 
snown that they were mine; and I take the liberty of mak- 
ing this obfervation, only to fecure myfelf from the fufs 
picion of plagiarifm towards the minifter of the interior 
of that tise, 


- ws Cadis, 


en 
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Cadis, a fort of ferge 
~Calmande | 
Cambric 
Candles (wax) for the table, a fall quanttgn 
Caps (worfted) red and others 
Cards (playing) a few new, more old ones. 
Chali, a fort of twilled ferge a 
Chifels for ftone-cutters, marble-cutters, a4 
joiners, ironmongers, Xc. : i 
Cloth (gold and aS) out of fathion, and i in : 
remnants only. y 
Cloth (hempen) common and Dutch 
Cloth (fail) 
Cloths (woollen) 
- Combs 
Cords | | 
Corks for dame jeans and bottles, a. great 
many. 
Crape (Swifs) 
Crockery * 
Damafk | a 
Dame-jeannes covered with ftraw. 
Damafquette (Venice) | 
_ Drngget | 
Drugs (compounded) 
Ferret 
Flowers (Italian) 
Fuftain tia aa 
| Ganze_ 
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Gauze 

Glaffes for mirrors 
Glafs-ware 
Grogrammes 
Gunpowder 

Hams ) 
Handkerchiefs fpaakes), 
Hangings 

_ Hardware 

Hats: | 

Herrings - 

Tron | 
Kitchen utenfils 

Lace (narrow French thread) black and white, 


of little value. : 
Lace (net) gold and filver, more fatfe than _ 
genuine. 


Lace (gold and filver) of all breadths, and of 
the moft thowy ee | 

peads hos: 

Legumes © 

Linon or French lawn 

Mohair | | 

~Mufkets ~ | 

Nails . 

Necklaces 

| Needles, @ great man iss a 
N utmegs , 

u 3 ~ Packthread 
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Packthread 
Paper 
-—— painted 
Parchment, a ittle. 
Pafteboard 
Pearse ik {ac aaa 
Pins 7 ) ‘a 
-Pittols : ca 
Planks Rana ns : 
Prunes ene a 
Ribands (filk) of all forts, and efpecially the : 
handfomeft, @ great many. 
Rings 
Salmon 
_ Sardines 
Sattins. eae, ae 
Sciffars wane Bete 
Serge ‘ a 
Sergette ier 
Ship-timber , Con ‘ 
Shoes (embroidered, for poten a 
Spirit of wine Ste 
Steel | | ; ‘a 
Stockings (thread) a great many, a few pate ¢ : 
of filk. ee 5 
Stuffs of all forts, befides été menteaan in 5 
this lift, and to choofe among the moft:— 


showy; by way of trial, 


4 4 


Vide 


Sead 
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So Sugar * 

_ —— in powder 

_ Sugarcandy IN de 

' Taffety bien 

Tea 

Thimbles for fowing » 

Thread 

Thonine 

Treacle 

Watches (large) fome with ‘Turkith h dial-plates 
and characters. | 

Wax-candles 

Wax-tapers 1 in rolls 

Wire (brats) 

- jron 

Velvet (coloured Gtk) 

Velvet (cotton) 


N. B. It is not poffible to fix the fums that 
would be required for the eftablifiment of 
which I have juft treated: the more or lefs 
- importance that we fhould propofe to give it 
~ would regulate the amount. We might begin 
at a {mall expenfe, and imprefs on it by de- 
- grees the movement fit for mfuring it the 
“on greatef profits. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


a 


Sane: of § Stenofa. —TF land. of Patmos.—Lte 


convent. —Its harbours.—Lts population. — 
Small iflands near Patmos.—I/le of Samos.— 


Fts fertility. —Its wines. —Its pofition — 


Fournis [/lunds.—Ifland of Nicaria.—Ifland_ 
of Mycont.—Its harbours. —TIts inhabitants. 
—TIts .refources — Dre/s of the women.— - 


Trago-nifi. — Stapodia.—//le of Delos. — 
What it was formerly.—What it is in our 
days. — Lfland of Rhene. — Rematiari. — 
Lfland of Tino. Its nature.—Its Si alk fock- 
ings. —IVomen of F1xo. 


NEAR the Ifland of Naxia, towards the eaft, 
lies that of Srewosa, or Narrow 'Istanp, 
which i is, in fact, very fmall and uninhabited, 


Farther on, to the north-north-eaft, the. 


fland af Parmos, whofe name has been 
disfigured by our navigators into that of 
Sarr JEAN DE Party o, exhibits its arid rocks. 


and numerous capes. itis celebrated in 
Ws ge ecclefiaftical 


q 
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ecclefiaftical hiftory, from the exile of Sr. 
Joun, and ftill more from the vifions and 
revelations which he there received, and 
which ferved him for compofing the Apoca- 
lypfe. Some Caloyers, inhabitants of a vatt 
monaftery built on an eminence, and which, 


at the firft view, one would be tempted to 


take for a fortrefs, true difciples of ftupid ig- 


norance, {till fhew the grotto where the faint 


wrote his myfterious book, and even the hole 
in the wall through which ‘he received the 
infpira ation of the Holy Ghoft, 

There is no library in this convent; and 
of what utility would it be, among people 
who, for the moft part, cannot read? Out 
of eighty monks who refide there, M. px 
CHorsEuUL-GouFFIER found only three who’ 
knew how to read, but who made little ufe 
of that knowledge*. It is, neverthelefs, this 


~ haunt of brutality and ignorance, where the 


alphabet is fcarcely known, which has been 
reprefented recently as a place famous for its. 
f{chools of literature. 

~The Ifland of Parmos.is little more than 
fix leagues in circuit ; | confiderably longer 


* Voyage Pittorefque de la Gréce, tom. i, page 103. 
+ Magafin Encyclopédique, 4th year, No. xxiii, page 293. 


than 
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than broad, its direélion is: from north fo \ 
fouth; itsform is very irregular. Itscoaftsare 
divided by a multitude of gulfs and coves, and 
are remarkable for the number of good har- 
bours which they prelent to navigators, and 
among which that of Sc4xa is one of thefine 
¥n the ArcHIPEeLseo. Whatever advantages 

may be derived from its harbours by a country > 
whofe potition marks it out for a place of 
trade, wretchednefs has not, on that account, 
the lefs got potieflion of Parmos. Vallies 
which might infure abundance, are uncul- , 
tivated,, and from their ftate of abandonment 
and nakednefs, offer, with the hills by which 
they are furrounded, only the fame affliéting 
tint of ruggednefs and misfortune. Popula- 
tion, which follows the chances of agricul- 
ture and induftry, is there fingularly dimi- 
nifhed; and, while the monafteries {warm with 
flugeards, the fields become deferts. In the _ 
fummer, few men remain here; they almoft 
all go and feek far off means of fubfiftence, 
or carry on with their caiques, a traffic which: 
feeds, but does not enrich them. ‘Ihe women — 
remain intrufted with domeftic cares, and. 
to make the moft of a few pieces of land, 
during the abfence of their fathers or huf- 
bands; and this timid tribe hide and fhut 

re . themfelves 


ws 
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themfelves up, when they fee ftrangers land 

in their ifland. ; | 
Several {mall iflands are fituated to the 
eaft of Parmos, in the great bight of the fea, 
between the Iflands of Stancuo and Samos, 
Thefe iflands-are Nacri, Lypeso, AGaruo-Nisi, 
and fzermaco, they are all nearly uninhabited, 
To the north of them lies an ifland more fa- 
mous and more important, that of Sumos of 
Ton1a; for the ancients had impofed this 
fame name of Samos on three. different 
iflands:; the one fituated near Turace, 
whence it had taken the denomination of 
Samos or Turace, or, in a fingle word, Su- 
“MOTHRACE, at prefent Samanpracut; ~ the 
fecond, which the Greeks called Saaos rae 
STEEP, “at prefent Crpyatonia; laftly, the 
third, lying very near the coaft of Ionia, 
and of which | am now fpeaking. Some 
affert that the name of Samos, which has re- 
placed feveral other names that this ifland. 
had before, was given to it from a hero who 
was born there: others.affirm that the Greeks, 
calling all elevated places Samos, had, under 
this denomination, defignated an ifland which, 

in fact, prefents confiderable eminences. 
It was formerly confecrated to Juno who ' 
there received life, on the banks of the 
‘3 ha emateh river 


we 
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river _ImBRaAsvUsS, and under the fhade of | 


an agnus cafius, or chafte tree, a fhrub com- 
mon in Samos, as well as in the other iflands 
ofthe AncH1PELAGO. A magnificent temple 
had been erected in honour of the goddefs: 


at this day, a few remains of it are fcarcely to _ 


be. found; it is annihilated, as well as the 
ancient fplendour of the ifland. Samos was” 
alfo the cradle. of Pytuacoras, of the poet - 
CHERILUS, of the mathematician Conon, 
cotemporary of ArcHuimepeEs, of TIMAN- 
THus, one of the moft famous painters of 


ancient GREECE; and it was in the fame 


ifland that Hzroporus, flying from tyranny, 
fought an afylum, and. compofed in a fweet 
-retreat the firft books of ‘his hiftory. 

For a long time paft we cannot quote any 


celebrated perfonage born at Samos, It is_ 


not under the reign of heavy tyranny that 
genius and talents proiper, and flaves can be- 
come great men. But the Samians diftinguith 
_ themfelves by amiable qualities; they are the 

mildeft and moft witty of the Greeks, Their 


country ftill poffeffes every thing required to. 


become flourifhing: very good harbours, the 
beft of which is that of Varai, a pofition very 
advantageous for trade, a fertile foil, a whole- 


fome climate, a pure air, and abundant waters, 


+ What 


x 
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What fources of riches and happinefs, if im- 
pure hands had not dried them up by an ad- 
miniftration which feems to have been en- 
gendered by the genius of defiruétion ! 

The productions of Samos are the fame as 
thofe of the moft favoured iflands; they 
might acquire greater abundance and variety, 


“aif the inhabitants durft give themfelves up 


to labours, which, in a {tate well organized, 


would be animated by encouragement. The 


ancients admired the brilliant fertility of this 
ifland; it was an objeé& of envy in the eyes 
of feveral nations, which repeatedly attempt- 
ed to make themfelves mafters of it. To 
convey an idea of this abundance, it was com- 
monly faid that at Samos hens even gave 
milk. But what is fingular, is that the an- 
cients there found every thing excellent, 
except the wine*; while it makes, at pre- 


fent, and defervedly too, one of the beft 


revenues of the ifland; and its mufcadine 


wines would, with greater precautions, and 


if they were kept, attain the quality of that | 
of Cyprus, fo efteemed among us. During 


my abode in the Arcuipezaco, I faw fe- 


* Ex vino infelix eff cum catere circumvicing vino optime 


_abundent. STRABO, rerum geograph. lib, xir. 


veral 
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veral large fhips from the North, and pars 
ticularly Swedes, take in at Samos cargoes 
of wines, in order to convey them into their 
country, and I always have been furprifed 
that they have not been more in vogue in 
FRANCE. 

The Ifland of Sees 18 eS ten leagues | 
in length, and nearly the half in its ereatelt — 
breadth; but this extent in length exifts only 
in a fingle point, on account of a narrow 
cape, ftretching very far towards the fouth, 
which is called Cape Cotowni, and a few frag- 
ments of which have been feparated by the 
fea: thefe are called Samo-pouno or LirtnB 
Samos. GREAT Samos is itfelf but a frag- 
ment more confiderable, detached from thé 
continent, from which it is feparated only by 
a channel that is fcarcely half a league in 
width. Navigators are acquainted with this 
little ftrait under the name of Zirriz Bocaz} : 
the great Bogaz of Samos, which is nearly 
two leagues in breadth, lies to the weft, be> — 
tween that ifland and the fmall Fournis ' 
Iflands, called thus, becaufe, at a diftance;: | 
they have the figure of roofs of ovens: they 
were anciently called Corszx Insutaz. This 
isa Paley meh frequented by fhips fail- 
ie 


Xe 
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ing from ConsTANTINOPLE to Syria and 
Ecypr, and they there find ood anchorages.» 
Near thefe iflets, to the weft, is the Ifland 
of Nicaria, anciently Zcaria, on account of 
the fon of Dapaxus, who fell there in the 
mid{t of his rafh flight, whence the fea which 
-furreunds it alfo took the name of [carry 
Sra. The ifland is not confiderable; its 
length greatly exceeds its breadth; it is dif- 
coverable at a very great diftance; but navi- 
gators do not endeavour to land there, be- 
tate it has no harbours. A feanty popula- 
tion, want of energy, a foil too ungrateful in 
feveral diftrifts, general’ difcouragement which 
the government impreffes throughout the ex- 
tent of its domination, are little calculated 
to. repair the difadvantage of an ifland which 
is deprived of places of thelter for fhipping, 
and confequently of great means of trade} 
fo that Nicaria may be reckoned among 
the moft wretched iflands of the Arcuips- 

LAGO, : | : 
This is not the cafe with Mycont, fitu- 
ated at fome diftance fromNicaria, towards 
the weft. A harbour known by the name 
of Tourton, on the weft fide of the ifland, 
4s an anchorage frequented by thips failing. 
through the ARCHIPELAGO, in order to re-. 
, pais 
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pair to Smyrwa and the north of Turkey! 
they are there in fafety againft the winds 
from the north, north-eaft, fouth, and fouth- 
eaft; but the others blow right in there, and 
raife a heavy_fea. When navigators feek a 
- fhelter againit thefe fame winds, they find 
it off the fmall town: or village of Mycownr}- 
but they are there buffeted by thofe which 
cannot penetrate into the anchorage of 
TouRLon. He ag 

_. The Greeks of Mycont are great naviga- 
tors; they traverfe the fea that furrounds- 
them with their boats, among which there 
are fome rather large. Addicted to maritime 
trade, they négleét the culture of their lands, 
from which they might, neverthelefs, derive 
confiderable advantage. All the productions | 
which they yield in too fmalla quantity, for 
want of culture, are of a very good quality ¢ 
wine and fruits are there excellent: ‘but 
though wine is almoft the only article of 
‘commerce of the Myconites, they mix it with 


water to increafe its quantity, without paymg _ 4 | 


attention that they diminith its value. Game 
abounds there; the moft delicate birds arrive 
in numerous flights twice a year, in fpring — 


and autumn; in fhort, all the neceflary or 


agreeable articles of life are there to be found 
in 
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in profufion. But water is fcarce ; and, 


- during the great heat of fummer, every thing 


is dry in the fields, and affumes the afpeét of 


‘aridity. This drought, the intenfity of which 
night; with eafe, be diminithed, has, doubt- 


lefs, contributed to “harrow there the domain 
of ‘agriculture, and to induce men to feck, 


‘abroad, means of exiftence more certain and 


lefs laborious. 

The name of this idand am hot chan ged } 
the Greeks called it Myconos. Fable makes: 
it the tomb of the Centaurs that were killed 


_ by Hercurzs. The ancient writers have 
- called the inhabitants of My cont, bald heads: 


it is afferted that this was a defeét which was 
natural to them, and as it were an endemical 
difeafe with which they almoft all canie into 
the woild. We no longer remark among 
the prefent iflanders thefe difpofitions to be« 


a come bald. Thofe of antiquity were likewile 


reckoned great parafites, and men who_pre- 
fented themfelves at feafts, without being in- 
vited, were proverbially called guefts of My- 
con1; a habit which not only announces dif- 
firefs, or excefs of gluttony, but alfo an abfo- 


lute want of delicacy among thofe WhO have 


contr acted it f 
VOL: 11). * “When 
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When we have feen the drefs of the wo- 
men of Mrro.and ArcENT ERA, we fo longer 
find that ef the female Greeks of Myconr fo 
ridiculous; it fomewhat refembles the former, 
vet without being fo whimfical; it is, in ge. 
neral, more loaded with ornaments heaped up 
without talte, without intelligence, but which 


are not, on that account, lefs difadvantage-_ 


ous to beauty. The principal occupation of 

thefe women is to fpin cotton which grows in 

their ifland, and to make it into fiockings or | 
cloths. 


Myconites fend flocks, affords a good anchor- 
age a league to the eaft of Mycowr; it is 
called Traconrst, that is, he-goat ifland, be- 
caufe, in all probability, it formerly contained 
wild he and fhe-goats; but none are feen there 
at prefent. _ 
Lower, and a little farther from Wrcony: 
are two points of arid rocks, which the Greeks 


call Sr. APODEA; and our navigators, Les Devx ‘e 


FRE RES. 


A fort of religious tremor takes pofleffion of | 
_ the mind, when, on quitting the Ifland of 
Mycont, one makes fail. to the weft, and ap- 


proaches an ifland very fmall, but which was. 


in ey the moft celebrated of all; ag 
facred — 


A fhoal uninhabited, and to which the 4 
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3 facréd fpot, the cradle of Apoito and Diana, 


the fubjec of tlte fongs of the moft famous 
poets, and the object of the veneration of the 
ancients, who came thither to adore Apolo 
in a temple, one of the moft fuperb edifices 
on earth, and the majeftic ornament of the 
moft magnificent city in the world. Who 


has not heard of the wonders of Detos, of 


its monuments, of its riches, of its brilliant 
population, of the magnificent elegance of 
its.architecture? Who, with a tafte for the 
beautiful, has not, in the annals of the happy 
days of Greece, greedily fought the defcrip- 


- tion of fo many miracles of art? I fhall not 


here repeat what may be read in féveral works 
of great merit, among which that of Bar- 
THELEMI Ought, in my Sn to hold the 
firft rank*. ) 

But the Ifland of Dexos, formerly fo opu- 
lent, and where were celebrated with fo much 


pomp religious ceremonies, in prefence of an 


immenfe concourfe who repaired thither from. 
all points of the East, is now no longer 


- any thing but a defert abandoned to filthy 


animals and covered with ruins and rubbith, 


_ Pirates and robbers are almoft the only men 


* Voyage du jeune Anarcharfs. 
x Q whe 
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who land there; they g go thither to fhare the 


fruit of their plunder, or concert new fchenies | 
of rapine, feated on frag ments of altars where 


incenfe and per fumes burnt in honour of the 


cod of day. 


The ruins of Drxos, the impofing remains 


_ of the moft beautiful edifices of which an- 


47 


cient GREECE was proud, are now no longer 
what they were at. the periods when modern 
travellers vifited and defcribed them. » - They 
themfelves have their ruins, and they owe 


this frefh degradation to the profane barbarifm 


of people who came thither to take materials i 


for building their houfes, or to wretched 
Turkifh fculptors, who carry off every year 
precious pieces, 1n order to make of them 
thofe little pillars furmounted by a turban, 
which the Mahometans ere over the grave 
of the dead. ‘The name even of DeExosis for- 
gotten in the feas where it had acquired fo 
great a celebrity. The Greeks at this day 
name Drrr the two iflands of Dertos, and our 
navigators diftinguith them by the denomi- 
nation of Jspizes,, Les dspi-es. 

A ftrait of about five hundred toifes, ay 
parates the famous ifland of Dxxos ee 


that of Ruyrnes, or great DELOs, equally 


- 


a 


defert, and which ferved asa place of fepul- _ 


ture. 
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ture to the former, in which it was forbid- 
den to bury. In the middle of this narrow 
channel, are two thoals called the Grear 
and the ZLirrne Remarier: the ancient 
Greeks had confecrated the larger to Hx- 
cATE or Diana, and they called ‘it the 
ZIstanp or Hecarr, or Psammite. Ships, 
even men of war, find good anchorage near 
this fhoal. : 

 Almoft all. the. veffels which’ repair “to 
SMyrna and to the other fea ports of Asia 
Minor, fail out between the Ilands of Tivo 
and Adyconz, a channel which is not ‘moré 


: than a league and a half in width. When 


the north wind blows with any degree of vio- 
lence, it becomes impetuous-in this patlage, 
and the fea there rifes with fury... The Ifland 
of Trno has no good harbour; there is only 


i a rather bad roadftead off the {mall town of 
oe ‘San Nicoto, built on the ruins of the ancient 


_ town of Trwos, the capital’ of the ifland, 
_ whofe name has not, as is feen, much 
changed. Near the ancient town, a temple 
had been erected to Neprune who. was 
there revered, becaufe to this god the inha- 
bitants attributed the happinels of having 
beef’ freed from a prodigious number of 
fnakes which infefted the ifland, and whence 

5s it 
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it had taken the name of Swaxe £ SLAND. | 


This temple no longer exitis in the memory 
of men, neither does the town of 7 ENOS; 


but the whole ifland is a real temple, dear 


to Nature, and which fhe has taken a de- 
light to adorn with her favours. Its rich 
piains are ftill decked with all the opulence of: 
induftry. The inhabitants are active and nu- 
merous; every thing there combines to make 
it one of the moft agreeable iflands of Grezce, 
and at the fame time one of thofe where 
comfort and happinefs appear to fix them- 


felves with moft conftancy. What would it_ 
be. if fo many advantages could be feconded 


byawife liberty, which conftitutes the ftrength 
and profperity of empires! | 


One of the moft abundant srodvGinees of : 


the ifland is flk; the women. employ. them- 
felves in feeding the infect which yields it, 


5 ° . . apr . . me! an lee Nein 
in winding it into fkains, in {pining it and _ 
knitting it into ftockings, which have not — 


the luftre of ftockings wove in the loom, ‘but 
Which are far better, cheaper, and of excel- 


Tent wear. It is, no doubt, the fear of in- 
jaring our ‘manufactories, which had pre- 
vented the introduction into France of 
the works in filk, knit by the women of “i 


Toxo; they would, .neyerthelefs, deferve to 
| be 
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be brought thither, and they would fuit per- 
_ fons who prefer what is folid to what is agree- 
vable.. ce . . 

The drefs of the wemen given to pleafant 
but uninterrupted occupations, has nothing © 
of the whimficalnets of that of the women 
of feveral other iflands ; jt is at the fame time | 
noble and elegant. Beauty, the general ap- 
pendage of the female Timiots, under this 
drefs, neither lofes the graces of its outlines, 
nor its bewitching forms, and the amenity of 
difpofition, the ingenuous candour, an imno- ! 
cent defire to pleafe, there render the young 
women extremely agniable, and extremely at- 
tractive; o> . , ey 


hyo CHAPTER 
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i ee | 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Scio.—Charaéer of its inhabitants, and pare 
ticularly of the women.—Their clothing.— 
Suk purfes, which they work.— Witchcraft 


arifing from the look of Envy.—Trade of . { 


the Ifle of Scio.—Its. wines.—Culture of 
the wine and of maftic.—Its plains. —Leprofy. 
Harbour of Scio.—Ifland of I piara. —The 


Fflands Spalmadori, Pyfargos, and Venetico. 


—Tfchefmé— £: ingagement beiwecn the Ruf 
fians and Turks. — Journey by land from 


Tichefmé zo Smyrna.—/Varm baths. —Ca- 


raCan ary. 


"THERE is no town,” fays pil Lon, ‘‘where 


«¢ ‘ people are more obliging than at Curio. 


*¢ And, indeed, it is, m my mind, the moft » 


f agrecable place of refidence that I know, 
_ “sand where the women are moft courteous 


‘* and handfome. | They afford an ‘otallibles 


ae teftimony of their ancient. beauty ; ; for; 
asa nymph in the Ifland of Curo, fur- 
‘* pafling fnow in whitenefs, was called by 


Meads de 


Gee me eas 


ae 
fon 


iS 
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4¢ the Greek naine Curone, that is to fay, 

si ‘‘tnow; in this very manner the ifland tak- 
‘ing the name of the nymph, was fur named 
** Cyro. The men there are alfo very ami- 
** able; and though this is a Greek ifland, 
’€* however, for the moft part, people live 
*« there in the ftyle of the Franks, that is, 
© aiter the manner of the Latins*, % 

What Be'ton wrote in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, refpecting the capital town of the Ifle 
of Scio, is ftill conformable to truth, except 
a few modifications, or rather a few deteri- 
orations, phyfical and moral, the habitual 
effecis of the prefence and harfh and impro- 
vident adminiftration of the Ottomans. The 
town is tolerably large and well built; it is 
the work of the Genoefe, who for a long 
time had the whole ifland in their poffeflion. 

The ancient town, which, as well as theifland, 
bore the name of Curos or Cro, was placed 
on the fummit of a-mountain. ‘The modern 
town is at the foot of this fame mountain, 
by the fea-fide, and its fituation is thence 
become much more agreeable. The Greeks 


* Les Obfervations de plufieurs fingularitex et chofes mémor- 
ables, trowvées en Grece, Afey ais Je, par PIERRE Br'Lone 
aes li. chap. vill. 


~ 
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who mhabit it are fill, as in Br'Lown’s time, 
the moft polite, the moft affable, the moft gay, 
and, perhaps, the moft witty of all the Greeks, 
The women there are charmmg, and, as 
Brion fays, very courteous. There are 


none, perhaps, who. have fuch engaging man- ’ 


ners; and, to fee them at the doors of their 
houfes, prefs ftrangers to enter with them, 
pull them even by the arm, and invite them 
with much fprightlinefs, we cannot, at firft, 
avoid Conceiving an improper opinion of wo- 
men fo free in appearance... But all thefe 
demonftrations, which, among us, are’ the 


height of depravity, are, at Scio, no morethan 
the ebullitions of an affectionate and hofpitable — 


heart, and of the with to derive fome advan- 


tage from the works on which they employ 


themfelves; and any one would be fingularly 
deceived, if, emboldened by the femblance of 
enticements, he fhould attempt to take an 
unfair advantage of women, who introduce 


ftrangers into their Horties with a franknefs 


, Shick: from a habit of corruption, is reckoned 
awant of referve. Under appearances the 
-moft attractive, and at the fame time the moft 


familiar and engaging, the feducer would, in 


an eafy téte-d-téte, meet with only the im- 


~ 
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pofing refiftance of the moft rigid virtue, 
and the fhame of being miftaken. 

Thefe women fo frank, but at the-fame _ 
time fo virtuous, knit with filk. feveral forts of 
works, and particularly handfome  purfes. 
‘The defire of felling them has induced thofe 
who work them, to learn to .offer them in 
the language of all the nations which traffic 
in the Levant; and a Frenchman, as well 
as an Italian and a Swede, heard himfelf ad- 
drefied from all quarters, in his language, - 
when he paffed in the ftreets. of Scio, «¢ Sir, 
‘< Sir, come and fee fome handfome purfes!” 
I bought fome of thefe purfes at Scro; the 
handiomeft, which are alfo the largeft, coft 
me not three livres a piece, and they could 
not be procured in FRANCE for more than 
double that price. 

The rearing of filk-wormsis an occupation 
almoit general at Scio. ‘The women there 
principally apply themtelves to it, and, they 
take every precaution imaginable, in. order 
that fome ill-difpofed perfon may not caft on 
valuable infeéts the peftiferous look of envy, 
which, according to the Greeks, would not 
fail to kill them. This fort of fuperttitious 
creed, of which I have fpoken more in de- 
tail in Chapter XXVII, is general in Greece, 

where 
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a 
where it is applied to all animated beings, 
In fome parts of France and Germany, 


the country people dread the influence of 


finifter looks only for their cattle, and the 
Spanith ladies of Peru fear it for themfelves*. 
It is eafier to fpread an error all the world 
over than to propagate a truth. 


If any thing could difparage the charms 


and affability of the women ‘of Scro, it 
would, undoubtedly, be their manner of dref- 
fing themfelves. Their clothing is without 


erace, and put on without tafte. The more— 
they endeavour to adorn themfelves, the more — 
they recede from the rules of an art which, in 


order to be attended with fuccefs, ought 
to tend only to fet to advantage the beautiful 
forms of nature.’ The female Sciots feem ‘to 


- */& The ladies of Pers wear round their necklace amulets, 
«* which, are medals without an impreffion,. and a {mall 
«‘ hand of jet, three lines broad, or fig-tree wood called 
** biga, clofed with the exception of the thumb, which is 
*¢ aifed. "The idea of virtue which they attribute to thefe 
« amulets, isto fecure themfelves from the complaint which 
‘« they imagine may be communicated to them by thofe 


«< who admire their beauty; a complaint which they call _ 


*« the diforder of the eyes. Some of thefe preparatives, af 
«<a larger fize, are made for children. This fuperttition 


‘* is common tothe ladies and to the peoplé.” VFoyagea 


\ lamer di Sud, par Fre’Z ter, page 219. 
envelop 
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envelop thefe in a fack; their head is loaded 
' with a high and fhapelefs head-drefs, fome- 
what fimilar to the cap of the Mamaliks 
of Eeypr; and their manner of adorning 
‘their feet is no lefs inconvenient than ridicu- | 
lous. I have caufed to be.drawn a pair, of 
thoes or fandals of the women of SCIO, at ; 
the bottom of Plate VI. which reprefents 
the cofiume, {till more abfurd, of the women 
of ARGENTIERA, : | 

Silk conftitutes the principal wealth of 
Scro; velvets, damafks, and {tuffs of differ- . 
ent forts are there manufactured: but thefe 
efforts of happy induftry, inftead of having 


_ been encouraged, have experienced difficul- 


ties and obftacles, which have caufed the 
number and the produce of the manufactories 
to diminith. This ifland partakes with others — 
of the fame fea, the trade of wool, wax, oil, 
and excellent fruits, elpecially ‘{weet-fcented 
‘oranges and figs, which are conveyed into the 
great towns of lu RKEY. It iswell known that 
Scro produced wines held in great repute 
among the ancients; hiftorians and poets have 
extolled them as the beft in Grexcr, a coun- 
try famous for delicious wines. At Rome, 
they were prefcribed for diforders of the 
_ fiomach, and Cesar regaled. his friends with 
| | them 
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them in the entertainments which he gave oil 
the occafion of his triumplis, and in the feftic 
vals in honour.of Juerrer. and the other 
Gods*. Thefé wines, fo celebrated by the 
wine connoiffeurs of antiquity, are fiill very 
good at this,day.. The vine is, among the 
prefent Greeks, an object. of great culture 
and attention; they plant it on the floping 
grounds, and before they make the wine; 
they fuffer the grapes, which they cut in the 
month of Auguft, to dry for a week in the 
fun. They have preferved the manner pro- 
‘pofed by Caro (De re rufiicd), for fecuring 
vines from the ravages of infeéts, and which 
confifts in furrounding the plants with a mix- 
ture of bitumen, fulphur, -and oil. This pre: 
fervative, defcribed by Cato, has been an- 
nounced in our days as a novelty, in feveral 
works of rural economy; and it is not the _ 
only very old difcovery with which certain 
authors have wifhed to do themfelves honour 
in more than one way. However this. may 
be, the authority of Caro, whofe writings 
on agriculture are a model of fimplicity and 
-perfpicuity, indifpenfable in works of this 
fort, and which have not had many imita- 
* Plin, Hitt. Nat. lib. xiv. cap. vii. xiv. and xv. 
; tors, 
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tors, a happy end immemorial practice among 
anation, whofe wines have had and prefer a 
2 great name, muft infpire confidence, and 
induce the adoption of a prefervative fo ufeful. 
‘But a trade peculiar to the Ifle of Scro, 
is the refin, which is there made to exude 
from the leatifk; whole fields are covered 
with this fhrub, whofe wood alfo furnithes the 
beft toothpicks to the fancy of the Reman 
ladies. The maftic which is drawn from it, 
is one of the moft certain productions of 
the iland: it is carried to ConsTANTINO~ 
PLE, and into the great cities of the Empire, 
where the women are inceflantly chewing it 
in order to render their breath fweet and 
acreeable. This refin was fold at Scio, when 
I paffed there, for about five livres of our 
‘money the pound. ‘There is alfo made, with 

maftic, a brandy very good and agreeable. 
When one comes from any of the Iflands | 
of the Agcuipeiaco, whofe foil is rude and 
mountainous, one is firuck by the richnefs 
and beauty of the Ifland of Scio. A town 
elegantly built, agreeable gardens, plains dee 
lightful from the gifts of nature and the la- 
bours of a well-underftood culture, moun- 
tains whofe arid furface fill throws more 
charms over rich vallies, an amiable and 
3 | induftrious 
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induftrious people — every thing contributes. 
to make Scio a very agreeable place, and it. 
is with regret that one fees it delivered up to 
the defpotic ignorance of the Turks. Their 
finifter improvidence there frequently fuffers 
the introduction of defiruétive feourges,- 
among which they themfelves hold a very 
reinatkable rank, and the plague often ex- 
-ereifes its ravages in this charming country. 
The leprofy alfo there propagates its dif: 
gufiing fymptoms ; and what proves that the 
precautions claimed by humanity, but ‘of 
which a ftupid adminiftration is incapable, 


would be futficient to annihilate it, is that. 


the fpecies of leprofy, common in all the 
East, and of which fo many victims are 


feen in Canpta, the Jews’ leprofy, is there 
y Aeprory 


becoming more rare from day to day. 

There is nothing wanting at Scro to ren- 
der its trade more flourifhing, but a good 
harbour; that which exifts is by no means 
{pacious or deep; and rocks, even with the 
water's edge, obftruét its entrance: it can 


receive none but fmall veffels ; large fhips and ~ 


men.of war anchor without, in an open road, 
which has, at leaft, the advantage of affords 


4ng the facility of going out of it with all” 


winds. FRANCE maraerned at Scro a vice- 
conful 


< 
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_tonful; he. occupied a large and agreeable 
houfe; the Jefuits had alfo a convent there: 
but what is of greater importance, no merch- . 
aut of our nation was there eftablithed, al-. 
though feveral had been. fettled there for- 

merly, and.it is a place of great trade, both 

on account of the rich produétions of the 

iland, and the crowd of fhipping which put 

in there, or come thither to. take in cargoes, 

-, Round Scio are feveral fmall iflands. 

About two leagues to the weft of Cape Saw 

Nicox1o, the moft’ northern of the ifland, 

is Ipsara, which. the ancients called Psyra 
and Psyria, on which there was a town of 
the fame name, whofe place is.now occu- 

pied by the modern town: here a few veftiges _ 
of the ancient city are ftill to be feen. This » 
town. is the only habitation of the iflandy 
which is fmall, ftony, and affords no great 
refources to agriculture and commerce. The 
vine delights in this ftony foil, and it is to its 
culture that the rural induftry of the I{pa- 
riots is nearly limited, as the wine which 
they export is thei only PIRES of com- 
merce. 

A league from ies PSARA, lies an iflet fmaller 
F and den which is called Anri-Ipsara;, it 
“is fcarcely two leagues in circumferences , 
ONT ar Moan Y | between. 
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Between thefe two iflands, pees BAG a very ; 


good anchorage. 


Nearer, and to the eat of en fotaadl . 


iflets, called SPALMADORI, and anciently 
4@xoss, till form for larye fhips a fafe road. 


More to the fouth lie two fhoals, to which — 


the ancient Greeks have given the name’ 
of Casyres, and the aden’ that of Pysan- 
cos; lafily, at the moft fouthern point of the 


ifland,. called Cape Afasrico, becaufe it is | 
in this diftri that mattic is gathered, another 
fheal, which has received the name’of VENE- — 
Tico, leaves fufficient fpace for fhips to pafs — 
there without rifk, a fea deep and clear, alike ; 


bathing the cape and the fhoal. 
The channel which feparates the Ifle of 


Scro from Asta Minor, is but two or three 
leagues in width. On the continent, the gulf — 
and the little town of TScHESME are oppoate : 
to the town of Scro itfelf, eternal teftimo- — 


nies of the defeat and fhame of the Otto- 


man navy. It was in the very harbour of — 
Tscuusme’, that, in the month of July, 1770, 
the Turkith fleet, confiftinge of twenty-five - 
fail, fifteen of which were large caravels, 


: : Sac ies SA, Se 
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was entirely deftroyed by a Ruffian fquadron y 
of nine fhips of the line and fix frigates, un-= 


aes the command of Count ALEXIS ORLOFP.- 
Never 


_. 
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Never was victory more terrible’ nof -nioré 
complete: all the Turkith thips were aban- 
doned to the flames, all blew up with a dread- 
ful crafh; almoft all the crews perifhed itt 
this conflagration, and of ‘all’ their. navy;. 
there remained to the Turks, after this battle; 
only two fhips, which had not been able to 
join the fleet, and another old fhip unfit for 
fervice, in the channel of ConsTANTINOPLE. 
This formidable fleet, which ouglit in appear- 
ance to have driven: the Ruffians out of the 
feas of the Levant, difappeared in an ite 
ftant, and the latter remained mafters of the | 
ArcatpeLaco; had they chofen, they might 
likewife have become mafters of thie capital 
of the empire, for the difcouragement was’ ee- 
neral, and the caftles of the DARDANELLES, 
not being in a condition to make a powerful 
refiftance, would not have been able to ftop 
the conquerors. _Carcaffes of thips half burnt 
and funk, tops of mafts appearing out of the wa 
~ ter, in the head of the harbour of Tschzsmr, 
ftill atteft this event memorable and glorious 
for tlhe Ruffians, who difplayed as much cou- 
tage and {kill in naval taétids, as their enemies 

fhewed ignorance and cowardice: 
TscHEsME, whofe name recalls that of 
Cyssus, which this town formerly bore, affords 
¥Q nothing 
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» 


nothing remarkable; it is built on the de- 


en 


clivity of a hill, at.the head of the harbour. | ’ 


I had repaired thither with a boat, belonging — . 
to the country, which was to take me to” 


Smyrna; but, after having put into Scio, 
and ftruggled a long time Goonint the nor- 


therly wind in order to get out of the chan-- 


nel, I was forced to feek there a place of thel- 
ter. Tired of waiting for more favourable 
weather, I refolved to proceed to SmyRNA 


by land.., I prefented myfelf, according to — 


-my cuftom, to the Turkith commandant at 


TscHESME, with my firman; he inftantly 


procured me horfes and a bareikdar, or enfign, 
to accompany me. 


A league from Tscuesme’, I fawa Sprint of 
hot ae mineral water, where the Turks be- ; 


longing to. the town go to take vapour baths.- 


I there beheld a great crowd of bathers;it 


was on’ a Friday, a holiday for the Maho- 


metans ; however, they find there no other 2 


refrefhments than coffee, a. beverage with 


which they can no more difpente than with 
baths.’. The road, beyond. \thefe baths, be — 


‘comes rather bad and difficult, acrofs a chain 
of lofty, ftony mountains, covered with pines. 
I ftopped, to-pafs the night, in a capavan- 


fary, where) all travellers, aré. received and 


Soha 
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fed indiftinétly, without being put at any 
-expenfe. The aliments, which are there 
ferved, are fimple, and common to all paf- — 
fengers ; they confift of bread, a dith of eggs, 
_ and water. ‘The houfe is endowed with pro- 

_perty, fufficient for providing for the tempo- 
rary refrefliment of travellers. Foundations 
of this fort are not uncommon in the East, 
the abode of hofpitality : in my opinion, they 
_ indicate the more greatnefs of mind and frank 
generofity, as fpirit of pride and oftentation, 
of which an apparent beneficence is but too, 
frequently the cloak, can have in them.no 
fhare, fince it is only on the death of the 
_ founder, that we are aware of the good whieh 
he has done. On the other hand, there are, 
in thofe countries, neither great talkers nor 
officious public papers, which: recommend 
to general admiration aétions, all the merit of 
which often lies only in an ambitious publi- 
_ city, and we there blefs the memory of the 
founder without knowing his name. 

Very early the next morning, I es 
a fort of inn, very fimple indeed, but which 
a traveller leaves with his mind as much fa- 
tisfied as it is frequently foured, by the infipid 
hofpitality and the feandalous cupidity that 


_ ismet with in the multitude of inns with which 
x3 our - 


\ 
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our highways are covered. . After having fol- 
lowed fome roads {till worfe than the day be- 
fore, I arrived early at Douriax or Vourta, 
a fmall town, fituated on the fouth coaft of 
the Gulf of Smyrna, and, according to every 
probability, built on the ruins of CrézomEna, 
an illuftrious city of ancient GreEce, and. 
the country of ANaxacoras. Several fmall 
-iflands, which he in front, alfo bear the name 
of Douvriax, and form a very good harbour, 
whither trading veffels come fometimes ta 
take in dry fruits and other commodities. 

_. It is reckoned twelve hours’ journey from 
Tscursme to Dourtax; Iwas very well re- 
oeived here by a Greek mongrel, for he was 
the fon of a Frenchman and a Greek woman. 
He had been fettled here fora long time, 


and practifed phyfic; he was, befides, very — 


“eager to render fervices to the French, 
whom he confidered as his countrymen. 
Here I took other horfes, which the Tuikith 


commandant procured me; he alfo gave me” 


Pt Oy 


a ulugh-bachi, or captain of the gates, as an 


efcort. The road which leads from DourtaK 


to SMyRwa, is more agreeable than that from 


T+ 4 ; ‘ 
TscuesmMe to Dourztak. It runs along the 


coaft of the gulf; the way is not folitary; 


yon pati by. HAPILA IONS g _birds are numerous 
on 
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on the trees of the country, and thofe of the 
fhore give life even to the fand of the beach ; 
while veffels of every fize, with fwelling fails, 
feem to fly over the furface of the waters. 

After having pafled. Cayapera, you leave 
‘on the right two mountains, or rather two 
points of mountains, which appear of fimilar . 
form and fize: our feamen of the MEDITER- 
RANEAN ‘haye given to thefe two hills the 
denomination of pouffos, which in the Pro- 
vencal dialect fignifies mamelles, (paps). You 
then arrive at a fortrefs, which is called 
Smyrna Caste, intended for defending the 
_ approaches of that large city. Ships are com- 
pelled to pafs under. the cannon of this ‘fort, 
in order to avoid fome fhoals by which this 
part of the gulf is obftruéted; and. it would 
perfectly accomplifh its deftination, were: it 
not in a fate of decay, which would render 
it a weak place of defence. In ‘hort, after 
having travelled about ten leagues, you 
arrive at Smyrna, a large city, built at the 
very head of the gulf, at the foot of a hill, 
and on the fea-fhore. — 

There is not in the Levant any: fitua- 
tion better calculated to be the centre of a 
flourifhing trade than that of SwyRna; it. 
was alfo the richeft and moft fplendid fea-port, 

Ry ee Numerous 
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Numerous caravans bring thither Soi the 
interior, fpun cotton, filky Ancora: fleeces, | 


Persta filk and carpets, drugs ofevery {pecies, 
wax, figs, the fine dry raifins, known by the 
French, in the Levant trade under the name 
of pances de Smyrne, &c. &c. and even goods 
and merchandife from the fouth of Inpra by 
way of Persia and ALEpro;: while fhips of 


all the trading nations of Europr, loaded — 
with commodities from that part. of the world ° 


and with thofe of America, arrive and fuc- 
ceed each other in a harbour, no lefs fpacious 
than fafe and convenient. This was alfo the 
rendezvous of {hips of war belonging to the 
European nations, intended for protecting 
merchant-veflels in the feas of Turkry. 
_ They retired thither during the two or three 
winter months, a feafon in which the naviga- 
tion of the AncHrPELaco is very dangerous, 
on account of the long nights, which fre- 
quently prevent a navigator from knowing 


where he is, in the midft of a labyrinth form- 


ed by a multitude of iflands lying near to 
each other, and of waves which, not being 


able to {pread, break, and are thrown -back — 


on all fides with much impetuofity, which, 
according to the expreffion of the ancients, 
gives them fome refemblance ta goats bound- 

ing 


r 


) 
a 
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in the fields. Entertainments given and re- 
turned, made this refrefhing place a port: very 
agreeable and much withed for aiid the ae 
of thofe fhips. } 

The quarter of Smyrna sentaae in the 
uropeans, refembled a town of Europe, and 
the mild and tolerating character of the 
Turks, inhabitants of the other quarters, 
rendered it a tranquil and fafe refidence. to 
ftrangers. An active induftry aud no {mall 
fhare of affability, reign among the Greeks 
of this town; their women have all the ex- 
terior qualities of beauty, and they know 
how to give them ftill more charms and dif 
play, by the noble, agreeable, and even vo- 
luptuous form of their garments. A few tra- 
ders of Evrope there di{played great luxury. 
Our conful-eeneral, of whom the merchants 
had frequently to complain, forgettig the 


. origin of his inftitution, and fancying himfelf” 


governor general or ambaflador, lived there 
in much hauteur and pomp. I was really _ 
_thocked at being a witnefs of a bargain con-_ 
cluded by a conful for the hire of a houle ; 
the annual price of this rent, ruinous to 
trade, was fettled at eleven hundred Turkith - 
piaftres, that is, near twenty-feven thoufand 
livres. If was esitainly neceflary, that the 
| : other 
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ether parts of the expenfe fhould agree with 


that of the houfe,. and one may judge how 
. fach eftablifhments, regulated on bafes fo de- 
feétive, became burdenfome to. the State, 


without being more ufeful. to commerce. 


This. ftyle of grandeur, which frequently — 


bordered on an unbecoming hauteur, even 
reached the very counting-houfes of the 
traders, and one was.aftonifhed to find among 
fimple faétors or brokers lofty and pompous 


pretenfions. This fpirit, by no means com-. 
patible with that of traffic, continued always — 
increafing, without commercial operations — 


following the fame progreffion; but it muft 
be admitted. that if the obferver had to la- 


ment this falfe direétion of the agents of -— 


commerce, the man, a ftranger to thefe ferious 


reflections, found in the aflemblage of Europe- 
ans fettled at Smyrna the charms of good 


company, and the pleafures which opulence 


finds means to fix in every country on earth. 


A line of condué more ferious, but at the 


fame time better directed towards a great ob- 


jectof utility, was followed at Smyrna’ by the 


merchants of fome other nations of Europe. 
What I have faid on that fubject indifferent 


places of this work, and particularly in Chap- 


ter XXXV, is confirmed. by the obfervations 


3 ; of | 
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‘of a man of great merit, and who,- having 
wifited the Levawr as a ftatefman,. and lived 
4m Tyrkty as ambaifador from Frawnci, 
-has been better enabled than any one to-col- 
lect valuable information refpecting our) an-_ 
cient Turkny trade. What M. pe Cuot- 
SEUL-Gourrrer has written on «that of 
SmMyRwNa is fo important, and his authority 
‘comes in fuch a manner to the fupport of my 
ideas on this fubject, that I can do no better 
than report the paffage in which he fpeaks — 
of it in his ‘‘ Voyace PITTORESQUE DB La 
GRECE. | 

‘* Were we tojudge,” fays M. sucuanbuy! 
tom. 1. page 203, ‘‘ of the diftribution of 
‘the trade of Smyrna, by the number of 
‘* merchants of each nation, France would, 
tor a long time paft, have appeared much 
‘ more powerful than fhe then was in reality, 
fince the had twenty-five houfes, while the 
‘“* Enelith had but fix, and the Dutch four. 
.¢ She carried on, however, but the third of 
the trade, and made up, by the number 
of her agents, for what might be warm 
ting, in other refpeéts, to their exiftence. 
Foreigners, and: efpecially the Dutch, come 
into the Levante with confiderable capitals, 
‘ there form fubftantial eftab! ifhments, - and 
hy sk. | ee being 
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‘* being already rich, fee, by the credit which 
‘¢ their opulence infures them, the means of 
_. © enriching themfelves alfo increafe in all forts — 
-** of bufinefs: they themfelves direét the pro- — 
‘* ceedings of their conful, are at his fide, 
‘¢ and not in his fuite) The Frenchman, 


 £© on the contrary, a fimple broker, does 


** bufinefs only for the ManrsErLLEs -mer-_ 
‘* chant, whofe manager he is, thares with 
‘¢ him all the duties of commiffion, and fome- 
‘* times may complain of the conful, who 
 € thinks that every one ought to obey him 
hi blindly : afpiring only to the pofleffion of 
‘* a peculium, which may allow him to return — 
‘* to his own country, this Frenchman haftens 
** the end of his exile, by every means that. 
*< the moft conftant economy can afford, 
<< and renounces that kind of confequence 
** which is always ie i By the appearance 
-** of wealth.” 

Nothing lefs is required than the beautifull 
‘climate of Smyrna, its delightful and im- 
‘portant fituation, the fr ae which is there 
enjoyed, and the opulence of its commerce, 
to induce men to fix themfelves on a foil 
which is agitated and overthrown by fre- 
quent hocks. Violent earthquakes are there 
often felt ; the ground opens in feveral places 5 

Nee oe noj{cs 
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noifes formed by vaft cavities, terrify the in- 
habitants, while their fhaken houfes fall and 
bury them under their ruins. Thefe fcenes — 
of diforder and defolation are frequently re- 
newed, and fires, the inevitable confequences 
- of the overthrow of a populous town, likewife 
add to their horror, and confume, with fright- 
ful rapidity, whole quarters, half laid in ruins. 
by terrible commotions. . 

To thefe great difafters, the idea of igh 
_ to any one who is acquainted with the Le- 
VANT, is infeparable from that of Smyrna, 
are alfo added, every year, the ravages of 
the plague. The Europeans then condemn 
themfelves to a falutary imprifonment ; while, 
on all fides, mea fall ftruck by this frightful 
_ diforder, and their dead bodies heaped up, 
atteft the criminal and ftupid want of fore- 
fight of the government, ftill more than the 

violence of the contagion. 
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- CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Objervations on the plague.—Route by land 
_ from Foglieri to Smyrna.— Ravages of gra/s« 

hoppers. —Foglieri.—Ifland of Mitylene.— 

Lts capital town; its harbours; its advan- 
- tages, — Mufco-nifi I/lands. — Ifland of 

-Lemnos.—Agio-Strati.—Tenedos. — Strait 
of the Dardauelles.—Imbros,—Samandraki. 
. Lland of Taflo.—Its mines; its fertility; — 
, ats wines; its woods. — La Cavale. — Con- 
- : tefla. — Mount Athos. — Arrival at Sa 
lonica. 


IN the: preceding chapter, I have fpokem 
of the plague, a deftruétive and permanent 
fcourge in TuRKEY, participating with earth- 
quakes in the ruin and defolation of the 
flourithing town of Smyrna. Its difaftrous 
effects, which fearcely fail to be renewed 
every year, have not always the fame in+ 
tenfenefs, nor the fame violence. The year 
1778 was one of the moft remarkable for its’ 
ravages: at ConstANTINOPLE, there died to 
hea : the | 
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the number of two -thoufand people in a 
day. What frightful rapidity of deftru@tion! 
And what ftupid refignation on the pdrt of 
men, who, for centuries paft, fuffer them- 
felves to be mowed down by the feythe of 
contagion, without feeking the means of 
preferving themfelves from it! | 
Phyfic has as yet difcovered no certain ‘re: 
medies for the plague, and the recipes which 
are found in books are by no means effeétual: 
It is-difficult and very dangerous to indulge 
in obfervations on a difeafe which i is commu- 
nicated with a frightful promptitude, and 
every phyfician has not the courage, or, to 
{peak more correctly, the madnefs of that 
Ruffian furgeon, prifoner at ConsTaNTIENO- 
_ PLE with a number of his countrymen, who 
took it into his head to inoculate thefe unfor- 
tunate beings with the plague, in order to 
render the contagion lefs deftrutive: by this 
‘means he killed two hundred of thefe prifot. 
ners; and, fortunately for the reft, the inocu- 
lator, after having performed the operation on ~ 
himfelf, died of his own treatment. By col- 
le&ing remarks already fomewhat numerous 
on the fubjeét of this difeafe, we fhall fuc- 
' geed in afcertaining its nature, and fhortly 
in delivering from it the human race; “It 
ae | ie 18 
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is for the purpofe of contributing, as far ds: 
lies’ in my power, to.an object fo defirable, | 
that I am gomg to add a few notions to thofe 
which I have already mentioned in Chapter 
XI. relative to the plague, which I have ~ 
frequently had an opportunity of feeing very 
near at hand, and to which I have been more 
than once expofed. | 
Some French phyficians have ‘improperly 
reproved M. Samoirowrrz, a celebrated 
Ruffian phyfician, and author of a very good 
Memoir on the plague, \ printed in 1783%*, 
for having advanced that this difeafe exifts 
_ neither in the. air, nor is communicatedsby 
' the air, but by contaét alone. Notwith- 
fianding all.the arguments of thefe phyfici- 
ans, and the contrary obfervations of a M. 
Paris, which they quote 7, the affertion «of. 
Doctor SAMoiLowttz is inconteftably trues 
Although a perfon lives in a place infeéted — 
with the plague, he will never catch, it, 
unlefs he communicate immediately with per- 
fons who are attacked by it, or if he touch — 
not fub{tances which are infected and calcu- 
et to ferve it as ee en with- 


* Seé the aan Salutaire of the 18th of March, 1 IS 
+ Oétavo, Paris, Leclerc, 1783.~ 
ee 
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out mentioning the opinion generally fpread 
in'the’ Levant on’this fubjeGt, it is fuffici- 
ent for the Europeans fettled in Turkey, to 
fhut themfelves up and infulate themfelves in — 
their houfés;in order to be preferved from the 
contagion; feven when it:makes the ereateft ' 
ravages in towns:iwhich they imhabit, and 
though theysdraw, from without, their pro- 
vifions' and» their ‘daily food, frequently pur- 
chafed at theidwelling of peftiferous perfons. 

And:what: proves {till more that immediate 
contaét can alone communicate the plague, 
1s, that it happens that a portion of clothing 
may be fufficiently impregnated with peffi- 
ential miafmata for tranfmitting the con- 
tagion to thofe who touch it, while it has no 
effect on him who wears its 

> Allvanimal fubftances, whether they have 
ecefanved their primitive ftate, or have been 
fafthioned by the hand of men, are vehicles 
of the plague; cotton, flax, hemp, and the 
_. cloths which are manufactured of them, are 
equally fo: paper even has this fatal property; 
and, happening to be. under quarantine at 
Matta, I was witnefs of the alarm which 
_ was there fpread by a piece of paper which 
_ the wind carried:over the gates of the Laza- 
_-retto, and which had fallen in the midft 
Se dVOL, If. Zz of 
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of feveral perfons. Eatables in‘ general; and 
metals, are not conduétors.of the contagion: 


"one may with impunity receive from, the hand 


ofia peftiferous perfon a piece of money, or 
any other fpecies of metal, alfo herbage, ith, 
bread, &c. It is neverthelefs afferted,: that 
bread very hot may communicate the ites acne 
whereas cold bread does not. give it... 

The aétual difpofitions of the conftitution 
decide on the more or lefs facility of catch= 
ing the plague. Several perfons touch with 
impunity thofe infected without any precau- 
tion; and, after having braved the danger for 
feveral years, thefe fame perfons find them- — 
felves fometimes attacked the firft, and ae 
under. the difeafe. 7 

If there be reafon to fufpeét that, an sais q 
moment when a perfon falls ill, the plague 
is the caufe of his illnefs, there is, for afcer- 
taining. it, a method Tacaptsi is confidered as 
infallible in the LEVANT; this is.to make © 
the patient take fome brandy, or conferveof — 
rofes, which -occafions it to thew itfelf im> 
mediately. The fame Brepony Is. attributed 
to. garlic. | 

It is reckoned certain si the beft regimen 
to be obferved, when one is. attacked» by the 
plague, is to live sai on. meat. or fith falted: 

All -. 
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All other food is pernicious,’ and fruit,. 
of whatever fpeciés it may be, is’ mortal. 
_ A man, who had had an opportunity of mak- 
ing a great: number of obfervations, iduring’ 
along ftay at ConstantTinopLe, where he’ 
was chaplain of the hofpice of the Franks, 
had remarked a fymptom, according to which: 
he decided immediately whether a_peftifer- 
ous perfon was to perifly or efcape: he was 
- never miftaken in. his prognoftics. He had 
- difeovered; that when the bubo is far from 
adherent, and fhakes on its bafe) well-founded’ 
hopes may be conceived; and that, on the 
_ contrary, if the bubo be abfolutely fixed 
and immoveable, there is no hope of avoid- 
ing death. This fame obferver had alfo re- 
marked, that if a patient; after an accefs of 
delirium; fuddenly récovetéd his fenfes, he 
- feldonr got the better. 

Tt is almoft abvays in thé groin and arm- 
pits that the peftilential bubo comes.  Fre- 
quently feverat of them make their appear- 
ance. Sometimes is feen, independently of 
the bibo, a boil-like tumour; the complaint 
_is'thén much more dangerous: but if a per- 
fon recovers from it, he is in the fequel lefs 
_ éxpofed'to the contagion: Befides the bubo 
atrd: he boil, fome perfons have likewife a 
| Zs fort 
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fort of furuncle, which is called phimas, and 
which:differs from the boil-like tumour by its 
not becoming black. Thofe who are attacked 
by it run a more imminent: danger; but if they 
have the good fortune not to fink under the 
difeafe,; they have abfolutely nothing more to 
fear from the plague, during the eta of 
their life. j | 
Although a aan hi bien attaaie by - 
this tehtible diforder, he is not, on that 
account, fecure from catching it again. One 
may be afflicted by it repeatedly; and this 
obfervation appears by no means favourable 
tothe project of inoculation which has been 
brought forward«by fome perfons. . ] knew 
a man who had had the plague feven:times;” 
but an obfervation very fingular, and never ; 
thelefs certain, is that when a perfon has been 
once attacked, and he happens to be again, 
even a long time after, in a place where it — 
‘Teigns, he feels dull pains, pinchings, fhoot- | 
‘ings, in the place where the bubo was. Thefe 
fymptoms are even a mean of announcing © 
the approaching invafion of the difeafe. There 
- have been feen people who, being in places: 
where no fign of the plague was: perceived, — 
complained of thefe shooting pains, and, ere 
hed Rover long, 
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long, fymptomis of the contagion made their 
appearance, - ote 

The direGion and ftrength of the winds 
contribute to. increafe or diminifh the activity 
ef the plague. It is when the north-eaft wind 
blows that it exercifes the greateft ravages at 
ConsTANTINOPLE. In this fame city, a 
. frightful ftorm has been known to {top fud- 
denly the effects of the contagion. 

This {mall number of obfervations, to which 
I might have added others more known, dees 
not appear to me favourable to the fy{ftem 
‘of fome- modern men of feience who have 
attributed the plague to infects, as the caufle 
of the itch, and of the other diforders of 
the {kin,; has been imagined to be found in 
little animals of the fame clafs. I do not, 
however, affert that this opinion, founded 
on certain affinities, ought to be abfolutely 
rejeGied ; but it deferves to be examined with 
attention: it would; were it confirmed, put 
us in the direét road for obtaining the cure 
of the diforder the moft aétive and the moft 
— eruel by which human nature is afflicted. 

Yo the fear of the plague am I indebted 
for the advantage of having travelled along 
the north ‘coat of the Gulf of Smyrna, as 
i had for the moft part followed that which 

Zz 3. , is 
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is oppofite. to it. After the engagement of 
the Muicnowne frigate in the harbour of 
Mrxro, I no longer quitted that fhip, as I. 
have before faid, during the courfe of her 
cruife in the fea of the Levant. The plague. 
had broken out in feveral places, and every 
one dreaded. to land there. However, the 
ftate of war in which we were, required in- 
formation that we could obtain only from 
our confuls. In order to reach thofe agents, 
in the infulated fituation to which Prudence 
had condemned them, it was neceflary to 
traverfe the centre of the contagion. I was 
charged -with this miffion, as more famili- 
arized. with the Turks and the dangers with 
which they have fuffered themfelves to “be 
furrounded, and at the fame time as being 
more habituated to the precautions which 
dangers of this fort require. I had already 
been landed at Scio, where the plague reign- 
ed, and I thought for a moment that I thould 
be the victim of my good will. In proceed- 
ing to the houfe of our vice-conful, whatever 
precaution I took to touch ho, one, a Turkith © 
foldier, who was running, very, faft, puthed 
again{t me at the fae? ay of.a fireet.. Ii own 
that I ies not Help fe fealing fome in inquietude, 
which 
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whicl I took good care not to communicate, 
but which was foon difpelled. 

The frigate waited for me under fail in the 
channel of Scro: it was of much importance 
that the fhould repair to Smyrwa, but the 
plague was there exercifing its terrible influ- 
ence with greater malignity than at Scro. 
D’Enrrecasrraux refolved to anchor at 
Foaiizri, and begged me to go by land to 
confer with the French confukeeneyal at 
Smyrna. My firma fmoothened every dif- 
ficulty. I foon procured horfes, and I 
haftened to proceed to Smyrna, which was 
diftant twelve leagues: although I had fet 
out: rather late; I arrived there before’ night. 
Nothing Jlefs than the importance of my 

niffion was neceffary to determine the con- 
ful to admit into his houfe a mat’ who had 
jut croffed the fields, and the half of ailarge - 
town, infeéted by the plague; J had left 
my horfes and their. guide without the walls 
of Smyrwa: I rejoined them the next morn- 
ing early, and’ returned with the fame dili- 
gence to Fociiert. Almoft all the plain 
which I traverfed’ was in a ftate of culture; 
- it had» been: covered by rich crops, but of 
thefe there’ no longer ewifted' any thing but 
the remains. Innumerable ‘legions of grafs- 
| z 4 hoppers, 
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hoppers, the formidable agents of famine, had 
lighted on them; the ears had. been. cut by 
their sharp-edged jaws; the ftraweven, hacked 
to pieces, announced confifion and complete 
devaiiation.. The waters of the, little river 
of Sarapat, and of fome rivulets which: dif- 
charge themfelves into the fea,. along this 
coaft, had difappeared. under: a thick cruft.of 
dead bodies of grafshoppers heaped up, and 
the infection which they fpread corrupted 
the air, and threatened to add freth caufe of 
mortality to thofe with which the plague deto- 
lated that beautiful country. 

On the Cape of Asta. Minor, whibl 
forms, with that of Karazovroun or Bnack 
Cape, the fpacious and deep roadftead; known 
under the name of the Guir or Smyrna, two 
places likewife’ bear the name of Voc1ieri: 
the one is called New Foerizri; and the 
-other;.OLp Foeziner. . This’is the ancient’ 
country of the Phoceans, a celebrated people 
of ancient Grexzcs.’»» Some fmall iflands, 
which lie in front of New Focurert, afford. 
them and the continent a very good. anchor- 
age; fit for the reception of the largeft thips. 
_ Thence we proceeded to Miry.enz, one 
of the moft confiderable iflands of that fea, 
and which is no more than four leagues dif- 

tant 
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tant from the continent. The name of Me-. 
TELIN, fometimes given to it at this day, is 
_ corrupted from the more ancient one of A/iry- 
zEnE, which fucceeded the name of Lezszos, 
under which this ifland formerly acquired great 
celebrity. Its domination: extended over 
Troas and Kox1s. But what did it more 
honour: than its power, was to have been 
the cradle of illuftrious perfonages, who 
eonftituted its glory and that of Grerce. 
One of the benefaGtors of human. nature, 
who delivered his country from the yoke of 
tyranny, Prrracus, of the fmall number 
of the fages of GREECE, was born at Lreszos. 
The poet Atczvs there compofed his verfes; 
Purywrs, the melodious airs, with which 
he madevhis lyre refound; Turopurastus, 
hisccommentaries; and feeling and love- 
ftruck hearts drop a tear to the memory of the 
beautiful and ingenious SAPPuHo. 

‘The modern town of Mity Lene is built on 
the ruins of the ancient city of that name, and 
its environs ftill afford fome very beautiful 
remains of its magnificence. The harbour is 
{mall and :bad; but the ifland has others, 
the two beft of which are Port Sicri and 
Port Oxrvier.. The former is at the weft ex- 
tremity of the ifland; and the latter, which 


4s 
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is the more frequented, is formed by a gulf 
that is behind and at a littie diftance from 
the town of MrryLene. - Its. entrance is 
long and narrow; but the auchorege there 1 is © 
good and commodious. 

The pofition of the Ifland of canola 


m the vicinity of a great extent of the coaft 


ef Naroria, which it feems to command). — 
placed at an equal diftance from the Gulf 
of Smyrna and the channel of Consran- 
TINOPLE, not far from the principal Iflands 
of the ArcHIPELAGO, renders its poffeffion | 
extremely important, as its interior refources 
render it fufceptible of the moft flourifiing 
ftate. But. it 1s. inthe hands of the Turks: 
this. is announcing fufficiently that the ad- 
vantages of its: fituation are loft, and: that. 
from day to day, population, agriculture, and 
all induftry, are: diminithingy and falling into’ 
decay. 

In. the pana Rivne by: the Ifland of 
Miryiene. and: the coaft; at the entrance’ 
of: the Gulf of 4pramiri, fome {mall iflands, 
which the. Greeks. call: Muscowist ; ; andiour: 
navigators, Mysconisses, formerly bore: the: 
name of HreaTones: ‘They are, as well as’ 
the large: IMand: of: Miryten®,. v very. fertile,. 
principally: im ashe aka si oils. but:this gene- 

nofity 
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rofity of Nature is s there powerfully counter- 
aéied by the prefent rulers. 
_. We fet fail, after a very fhort fay on the 
coaftof Mrryzens; we doubled Cape Baza, 
or Caza, formerly Lectum PRomonrorivum; 
and as our miffion was to cruife in thefe feas, 
we kept under eafy, fail between the Ifland of 
Lemnos and that of TENEDOS. The former, — 
larger and farther diftant from the coaft, was 
confecrated to Vuncan in the time of Ho- 
MER, probably on account of two volcanoes, 
which were here continually cafting forth 
flames, and which were confidered as the 
forges of the hufband of Venus. There no 
longer remain any veftiges of thefe volca- 
“noes: however, interior fires. are ftill burn- 
ing here; for we here meet with a {pring 
of hot water, which has been brought to 
fupply baths, and another of aluminous. water: 
This ifland is hilly, but extremely fertile; 
yields. corn, cotton, oil, and filk, with which 
a few light ftuffs. are manufactured. , 
The fpecies of bole which bears the name 
of Lemnian earth, and. to, which were at- 
tributed imaginary. virtues, is ftill drawn from _ 
a hill of the iland. To bé flourifhing, Lem- 
Nos wants only. to be delivered from its. op- 
preflors. Nature has, done every. thing for 
it 
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it, and one laments the ftate of languor and 
wretchednefs to which its deftiny has reduced — 
it. Itsinhabitants were formerly much given 
to navigation, or, to fpeak more correétly, 
to the carrying-trade; they are ftill trading 
mariners, becaufe this kind of induftry efcapes 
more eafily the cupidity, of tyrants, than 
affluence produced by agriculture or by a fe- 
dentary traffic. I there faw fome extremely 
beautiful women, who were very far from in- 
{fpiring the fame difguft as the men had con- 
ceived of their grand-mothers, on account 
of their bad fmell; if, however, this fact, 
quoted in a book of the wonders of nature”, 
have any reality. 3 

All the eaft coaft of Leanos is inac- | 
ceffible on account of a fhoal, which ex- 
tends four leagues into the offing; the weft 
coa{t affords to thips a few places of fhelter 
againft northerly winds. To the north, is 
a large road; but there are no real harbours 
except in the fouth part, where are to be 
found two, which are at no great diftance 
from each other; Port Cpis, and Port Sanr 
AnToNIO., | Hy AIS 

To the fouth of Lemnos, is a fmall ifland 
of little importance, which the modern Greeks 
bh » Anticonus, de Nature Mirabilibus. 

call 
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call dero-Stratr; and our navigators, Samir 
Esrrate; the ancients called it Hizra. 

The, poffeflion of the Hland of TENEDos, 
which is fituated near the mouth of the chan- 
nel of the DarDANELLES, might alone in- 
volve the lofs of ConsranrinopLe: from 
this point )would be formed the blockade 
of that. great city, with the more facility, 
as the channel between the. continent. and 
TENEDOs is, correctly {fpeaking, only a large 
roadftead; where fhips may lie. at anchor, 
ready to get under fail, and ftop thofe which 
fhould attempt to penetrate into the Strait of 
the DarpaNELLEs. But the Ottoman go- 
vernment, incapable, of feeling the import- 
ance of this advantageous port, feems to 
watch it with {till ereater negligence than 


‘other places whofe prefervation would be lefs. 


ufeful. The wines of TEnEpos are almoft 
the fole trade of the ifland: here are made 
mufcadine wines, which are not inferior to 
thofe of Samos. , 

We ftood in and aided under Ckpe 
Greco, at the entrance of the channel of 
the DarDANELLES, oppofite to Cape Yeni- 
HISARI, beyond’ which is the plain’ where 
Troy formerly exifted. I thall not fpeak of 


this famous ftrait which makes the feparation 


1 | between 
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‘between Evrops and Asta, nor of the city 
of ConsTANTINOPLE: ‘the little time that 
T-was able to allot to viliting them, allowed 
me tot to make matiy remarks, and I pre- 
» er faying nothing about them to sce 
what has been written. 

‘On leaving the new caftles’ of the: eye 
NELvES, whofe con{truion, by no medns for 
inidable, is due:to M. p® Tor, the Mre- , 
vonne direéted her courfé towards the Ifland 
of Tasso. We paffed near the. point of thé 
Ifland of Imsros, which, as well as TenEDOS 
and Samos, has retained its ancient name, 
which navigators have transformed into that 
of Lemsro. It is from eight to teit leagues 
int circumference, and contains fertile: vallies, 
and niountains covered with wood: | 

Ar league’ to the north: cof Iuproy is the 
TMand of Saaranprakr, or’ Mun vrsk1, which 
is but eight leagines in ‘circumference, | This 
isi the Samos oF Tue acn, or, in a fingle word; 
the Samorarace ‘of the ancients.’ Pirny calls 
it Samorunacta tes; but this liberty has 
vaniflred witlr the greater part. of the advan- 
tages which it holds from nature, : and which 
_ the mduftry of its ancient inhabitants knew, 
- op ariglit have’ known, How to ‘turn {6° ac- 


eount. a 
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Towards the weft extremity of Macrpo- 
NIA, and two leagues from the continent, 
the Ifland of .T4sso, which the French call 
Lb Tassz, thews at a diftance its high moun- 
‘tains covered with forefis. The channel, 
which feparates that ifland from the main. 
land, is.alfo divided by a fteril iflet called 
Lirrie Tasso, and in Greek Tsso-Ppouzo,; 
the veftige of an ancient continuity of lands,; 
at prefent feparated. A f{pacious road, where’ 
the ground is good for holding, lies between 
the twoiflands. Here we! anchored. 

‘Tass6é-is the moft northern of the Iflands. 
of the ArcHIPELAGO; | it: was. one of the 
moft famous on account of its, rich gold 
mines: Herropotus {peaks of them,: and. 
they were under the direction of Tuucy- 
prpes: .°No traces are: now to be feen of 
that, opulence of nature; not that, itis. 2c 
haufted, but.it is alike buried by ignorance, 
fear, and tyranny. Thefe mines: procured. 
the ifland> the: Greek name Curysz) which 
fignifies of gold, or gilt: its. riches, had be- 
come proverbial, and the expreflion: was a 
thafos of wealth. Neither are here now to 


. becfound opals, amethyfts, and. the other 


precious ftones, which, with, the gold mines; 
compofed its natural treafures; but here is 
| , - met 
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met with that beautiful marble, held in fuch — 
eftimation ‘by the Romans, whofe whitenefs 
vies with’ fnow, and the. finenefs ‘ofs whofe’ 
grain ‘with that of Parian. marble“ The. 
greater part of the mountains are ftill formed: 
of this marble, which thews itfelf even on 
their furface; and it:is worthy of: remark, 
that the two Iflands of Grexce whicl: con-. 
tain the moft valuable marbles, were’ inha- 
bited by the fame people: it was the inhabi- 
tants of Paros who peopled the Ifland ‘of 
Tasso, and there built the town of Tasos, 
which was its capital, and the veftiges! of 
which are ‘ftill'to be feen. 2 0 A 

The ifland is near:thirty leagues in cir 
‘eumference: it produces a great deal of 
corn, “oil, wax, &c. but its fertility, ‘ex< 
tolled by the ancients, is no longer turned | 
to: account, for want of encouragement and 
culture. Its wines, formerly very famous 
even in the time of the Lower Empire, fince: 
Joun Curysostom exclaimed againft the 
exceffes to which they gave rife at ConsTan- 
TINOPLE; its wines, I fay, no: longer have 
the excellent qualities) which patel them 
to be in requeft at a high price. Its popu- 
lation has experienced. the fame fate as 
' (6.0 200 AC: See ei bob ah 
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the: produétions of its foil; itis deen Sei | 
diminithed. 
Tasso has ftill remaining a fort: of breath 
very important to!a trading) and maritime» 
nation: this is capital wood for {hip-build- 
ing. The fineft trees grow on the fummit * 
and declivity of the mountains; but the in- 
confiderate manner of felling them will-foon 
have exhaufted thefe refources of vegetation, 
more valuable than the mines of gold. 
» Oppofite to the northern point of the Ifland 
of T'asso, Cape Asprrosa forms a bight, in’: 
which is, to the weft, LA Cavare; a {mall town 
built ona rock that projects into the fea,-and 
which has fome refemblance toa horfe: This» 
refemblance has procured it the name; which 
it bears; at leaft, this is an etymology more 
- fimple than that» which ‘derives: its modern: 
name-from Bucrpxas, which the fame place~ 
formerly bore;! on account of the town that» 
ALEXANDER caufed to be built there in ho-. 
nour of BucrPnatus, oe dala s issih 
{teed. > ps ig eae. Sana 
La Cavare was ‘for a long. time in 
poffeffion of the Genoefe-and) Venetians; it 
was become of late years a very active point 
of the Levant trade: its harbour, although 
not very fafe, was-frequented by {hips which 
wom Gpetees OCya came 


a 
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came to load there with corn, tobacco, and 
other commodities. 
The Ifland of Tasso is fituated ‘at the 


entrance of a rather extenfive gulf, which i is.” | 


called the GuLr OF Contessa, becaufe a 
town of that name was built at the head of 
it, Our navigators alfo call this bight 
Gotre pE Ruonpive, from the corrupted 
name of. the ancient town of Rurpive; but 
the Greeks defignate it under the name of: 
ORFANO: this is the Srvus STRYMONICYS of 
the ancients. _ : 
From Tasso we made fail towards Monre 
Sanco, at the foot of which we paffed. Un- 
der this name, as well as under that of AGio- 
soros, which the Greeks give to this moun- 
tain, and which has the fame fignification, 
we have fome difficulty to recognife the fa- 
mous mountain whofe fummit is loft nthe 
clouds, and which, if we muft believe the 
ancients, projects its fhade as far asthe 
Ifland of Mirytene, and, according’ to. 
Br ton, an eye-witnefs, only as far as. the 
harbour of. thé Hle of Lemnos, that is, to 
the diftance of eight leagues*. Mount: 
Arnos, forming an advanced promontory of 


* Obfervations, &c. 
MacEDONIA, 
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“ 


MACEDONIA, oneh x Bie king. “of 
Pursta, feparated from the continent bya. 
: long ftrait, and which DrnocratEs, they. 
- architeat of ALEXANDRIA of Ecyrt, wifhed 
to confecrate to the perpetuating of the 
memory of ALEXANDER, by making of this 
mountain an enormous ftatue, whofe {malleft 
features would have been feveral toifes in 
length, is a place revered by the modern 
Greeks. Millions of monks, an ignorant and 
fanatic race, occupy it at prefent: there are 
few of them who can read, although they 
have a tolerably good number of Greek 
books, among which it would be no’ eafy 
matter to find fome that might deferve to be | 
opened; they confift of works of theology 
and controverfy. | 
Continuing to fail towards the. weft, we 
crofied the entrance of the gulf which alfo 
bears the name of Monte Sancro, and which 
the ancients called Sinus Sineiticvs. We 
doubled Cape Drzpano, formerly Der- 
“Ris Promonrorivm, forming with Cape 
Patttovri, Canastracum Promonrorivm ot 
the ancients, another gulf, which had for- 
merly the name of Toronaicus sinus, and 
which is at prefent called the Gulf of Cas- 
| ‘ Aa 2 SANDRA, 


a. 
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SANDRA, on account of a fmall iMland which , 
is at its’ extremity, ‘and which. is ‘thus defig-_ : 
nated. We then entered ‘the “deep Gulf ¥ 
of SALONIca, and caft anchor jn, “the har- 
bour of that great city. ; X 
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“CHAPTER XXXIX, nau! 


To own - of Saloniica: —Terrible fire of ‘which the 
author was witne/s.—Trade: of Salonica.— 
Diforders which are» there experienced.— 

Plains of the environs: of Salonica'-Exr- 
‘ curfion to Mount: Olympus.—The author 
transforms himfelf into a phy/fician.—Com- 
panion in his journey:—He croffés the gulf. 

—Helands, or rather is almoft caft away, on 
the weft coaft of the gulf.—Vroumeri. 
Confirudtion of the rural habitations. —Dogs 
which are the formidable keepers of them.— 
. Papas-governor.—Patients to whom medical 
treatment was neceffary.—Tields of the en- 
virons of Vroumeri.— Storks.—Aga of Ka- 
 theririn.—Skala— Albanian foldiers by whom 
‘the Author was accompanied.—Trees of the 
forefis of Olympus.—Troop of Albanian 
robbers. --~ Portrait of their chief. — Mo- 
nafiery of St. Dennis. —Efforts of the au- 
thor for reaching the fummit of the moun- 

_ tain.—Snow which is there found.—E-xtent 

_ of the profpett.—Secret for curing the fever. 

Animals of Olympus.—fReturn to Salonicas 

THE latitude of the town of SALONICA i is 


40° 41’ 10”, and its longitude 20° 48,’ from 
Aa 3 the 
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the meridian of Pacis: It 1s built almoft 
at the head, and on the eaft coaft of a gulf 
that bears its name, the entrance of which 
is niné leagues in, width, and the’ bight runs 
inland upwards of twenty leagues. The road, 
which begins:at two capes, called Grear and 
Lirrzz, Bournov, and terminates at a fhoal 
which, is fituated at the very head of the gulf, 


_ affords good:ancherages to ibs of Sven fizey. 


and a fafe retreat to fleets. 

o Its name has not. chineed for spent it is 
cis lpeabogtsetba. and is not difficult to be re- 
cognifed, in the prefent town of SaLonica 


0r SALONIKI,, the ancient and celebrated THnEs- 


satonics; founded, it is faid, by the fifter 
of, ALEXANDER,-on the fite of a more anci- 
ent city, which was called) ZHerma. It 1s 
alfo. the capital of Macxeponra, and one of 


the largeft and moft populous towns of the 


Turkifh empire. Here are ftill to be feen 
pieces of ancient. monuments; and, every 


where. fragments of edifices, profaned. by 


their mixture with common materials in 
moderu-buildings.. .The church of Sr. So- 
Pura,  confiructed by \Justin1an on the 


model of that of ConsTANTINOPLE, 18:Con- — 
verted into a mofque, like fome other churches 


of 
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of the Lower Empire. Here is alfo a caftle 
of the feven towers; as in tlie capital. 

‘The, afpest of Saronrca, from the har-. 
»bour, announces an agreeable enclofure; but 
when you enter it, you prefently relinquifh 
the good opinion which. you had conceived 
of it: ftreets narrow and il paved, as well as 
crooked, houfes flovenly on the outfide, and, 
in the infide, worfe laid out, together with a 
‘miferable population, induce the with of fee- 
ing it only at adiftance. It is, neverthelefs, 
one of the fineft towns of Turkey, and one . 
of the moft important, from its pofition afd — 
the richnefs of its trade. It is alfo the feat of 
one of the firft eovernments of the effipire. 
Very fhortly after our arrival, “we were 
witneffes of a fire which had liké to have 
reduced the town to athes. The fire broke 
out during the night in a quarter where the’ 
Jews, crowded together, live in the moft 
difgufting filthinefs, and eaten up by difor- 
ders engendered by corruption. The con- 
ftruction of their houfes, almoft all of wood, 
the want of police, and afliflance necefiary 
for {topping the progrefs of the flames, al- 
lowed them to difplay a terrible a@tivity, and 
in a few moments the whole quarter was burnt. 


the light of this furious conflagration fpread 
Aa A he ettelt 
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itfelf over the fea; and although the M/renonnz 
was anchored at. a fomewhat. great’ diftance 
-from. the coaft, on board her we faw clear 
enough to read on deck.» The wind brought 


on the water a prodigious quantity of fparks, 
which fell fufliciently near the fhip ‘to-oc- — 


cafion uneafinefs, and caufe every preparation 
to be made for getting under’ fail. ~Fuarni- 
ture, bales, already reached by the fire, ‘were 
conveyed, in hopes of faving them, to the 
quarters the moft diftant from it, and there be- 
came the focus of freth blazes, which were 
not extinguifhed without difficulty. But it 


was not poffible to ftop the ravages of the fire _ 
in-the quarter of the Jews; faite or-five hun- — 


dred houfes were the prey of the flames, and 


to the frightful fpeGtacle of their combuftion, — 


were added the cries which defpair forced from 
its victims, the confufed clamour of a militia, 
better calculated for increafing diforder than 
diminifhing it, and the grave and. mournful 
found of a few pieces of cannon, fired from 
time to time as fignals of alarm—every thing 
concurred to make this night, a-night of 
fright. and horror. 

‘Coitkidered as a fortified town,’ SALONICA 


is of no importance; an-enclofure of ram- 


a without-ditches and ill kept, ftill worfe 
bus defended 
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- defended by a very fmall'‘number of bad pieces 
of artillery, render it fufceptible of only ‘a 
feeble refiftance ; and the undifciplined troops 
which form ‘its garrifon, “are’ “incapable ‘of 
making amends,’ by their courage‘ and {kill in 
tactics, for this want ‘of fortifications. ' But 
if this city, as a‘Rrong ‘hold, is not at all — 
interefting, ‘yet‘it “is extremely ‘fo from’ ‘the 
trade ‘of which it'is the’ centre, and’ which, 
under another government, “would ‘become 
ftill more flourifhing. °< Assassin 
Situatedin‘ one of the. fineft countries’ of 
Turkey in Evrops, itis the emporium of 
a very confiderable commerce. Here is thip- 
ped a great deal of cotton, © gathered chiefly 
in the rich and extenfive bei by which the © 
‘town of Serres, the ancient Serrz, is ‘fur- 
rounded, and its brilliant ‘culture’ gives’ to'the 
_-market of this city an extraordinary brifknefs. 
Here too, veffels' take in a’ great quantity ‘of 
highly-efteemed tobacco, ‘grain gathered in 
fields of adniirable: fecundity, very ‘beautifal 
wool, filk, and the flofs ‘that ‘comes ‘from ‘it, 
together with wax, honey, &e. ‘&e.’ Whata 
fruitful fource of profperity! “What a vat 
field of induftry! The one requires only to 
‘be freed from the obftacles: which ftop its 
courte, 
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courfe, and chi ‘other ‘claims. a’ aie) 
lefs {canty and lefs enflaved. ibe: 1 
SALONICA is not always an balrsidie fo 
healthy as we fhould have reafon to expeét, 
from the beautiful. fky under which that town 
is fituated, and from its charming pofition. 
The plague, the formidable offspring of the 
improvidence of the-Turks, and which neither 
depends. on. the temperature nor on» the na- 
ture of the atmofphere,. frequently makes 
cruel attacks on its population. ‘But the ac- 
cidental infalubrity of the air occafions fevers, — 
which come.in autumn. to. fecond the plague 
in its terrible ravages, and this infalubrity is 
alfo the work of an adminiftration which, not 
confining itfelf to afford protection, has con- 
trived to vie with the moft violent diforders in 
the frightful prerogative of deftroying man- 
kind. Stagnant waters have been accumu- 
lated between the town and the little river 
Verpari, which the Turks call Verpac, and — 
which difcharges itfelf into the head: of the. 
gulf: from thefe marfhes, the formation of — 
which it would have been eafy to prevent, : 
and which might as eafily be drained, ¢manate 
numerous germs of corruption to. the atmof- 
phere of SaLonica, and of death to its inha- 
bitants. | 
* I employed 
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J employed the time of our ftay in fre- 
quent excurfions to the plains which extend 
to the north of SALonNtca, and I preferred 
thefe walks in the domain. of Nature, to the 
monotony of a town, which, like all the 
towns of TurxKeEy, is, truly. fpeaking, only 
the domain of diforder, tumult, and ennui. 
Every morning the frigate’s boat landed me 
at the head of the gulf, and_ I paffed days in 
viliting the beautiful plain which extends as 
far as een Shooting, efpecially. at birds, 
among which Boers are not fearce, - ‘ren- 
dered my walks very, agreeable ; ‘ee were 
a neceflary diftraétion to the chagrin which 
I felt in crofling diftriéts, deftined by nature 
for the moft brilliant fertility, and neverthe- 
lefs uncultivated or negleéted;  affliéting 
fymptoms of difcouragement and defpotifm. — 
I prolonged my walks till it was dark, but 
the neceffity of returning on board every 
evening, prevented me from extending them 
as far as I could have withed. 

Our ftay foon became ftationary. Various 
advices induced D’EntRecasTEAUx to rem 
main yet fome time in the harbour of SaLo- 
nica; I refolved, in my turn, to avail my- 
felf of this interval, in order to make a 
journey into ancient Maceponta. Mount 

OLYMPUS, 
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Dirtinde ‘on ‘the top of which the warm 
imagination of the’ ‘Greeks had fixed ‘the 
abode of the gods, . prefented to our “view, 
on the’ oppofite fi de “of the’ gulf, ‘its lofty 
and rounded fummit. * ‘The with of afcending 
| that celebrated mountain, took ‘poffeffion of 
my mind, and I haftened to carry my project 
i ito execution, but when I communicated it 
to the French merchants, and conful fettled 
at Saronrca, with a view of obtaining fome 
information, they coicurred in TGuneeea me 
from it. “The Albanians, who have inher ited 
the bravery of the Macedonians, but who 
tarnifh it Dy ‘the exercife of terrible rob- 
beries, had revolted ; they no longer ac- 
sata ‘the pkey ity of the Grand 
Signior, nor conféquently that of the pacha of 
Cons Fee ae whom they confidered 
as an odious enemy, becaufe he had ‘Te- 
cently marched againft them with a part of 
| his forces, and had in vain attempted to re- 
~ducethem. The hatred of thefe people ag’ raintt 
the Turks of Satonica extended to the very 
inhabitants of the fame city; the Franks 
fhared of this enmity; in fhort, to expofe 
myfelf i in countries inhabited by hordes of 
courageous and cruel people, united under 


the pebnty of Prone real chiefs of rob- 
bers, 
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bers, was to give myfelf up toa certain death, 4 
ii his -was all the. information that. L could 


collect, and cara, it was, ‘not of, a haa 


LA Rk kw 


eden. penetra eats ‘me ‘with. ei Rg | 
I thanked them, but at. the fame time, oe 
begged them not to. take, it. amifs, if, hows 

ever well founded their fubjects, of fear might, 
| fein I fhould, not. the. lefs perfift in thd Te-.. 


ee 


It was in vain to. endeavour, to, ae my- 
felf into a ,ftate . .of defence againft people. 
difciplined and exercifed i in the. ufe. of ATMS 5, . 
a fowling -piece, was the, only. weapon, that; 
would take but I. thought. of covering myfel€ , 
with, a, fhield,. which, had, ‘been, , of great, fer, 
yice. to me when I was tray elling Jo t the idk, . 
ars) the barbarous inhabitants of Ecyer., Bs H 

ing no longer. able,.:any, more than, | I was: jn 
that, country, to appear in fafety as a military , — 
man, in the excurfion, which I was going to. , 
undertake, on refolved., to..appear there asa 
phyfician. At is .well known how, much;th: 
art, of afcertaining and, curing. , the diforders. 
of. mankind, is eld mM veneration, among. 
Orientals, and they, stant Ms, a, confidences 
which es refute to,the,empitics.of Paci QwD,, 


ok cig 
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country, whether they have a higher opinion. 
of our knowledge, or partake with nations 
more ‘enlightened, the rage of giving the 
preference to every thing “that comes from - 
afar: accordingly the firtt comer may call — 
himfelf a phyfician in thofe countries, and _ 
attraét the crowd. But the practice of phyfic — 
by no means refembles that which is exercifed 
among us; diet, regimen, ‘ptifans, and other — 
reitiedies which we abufe, muft be ftruck out 
of the difpenfary of the Orientals; our per- 
fe& refignation is unknown to them; they 
with for active remedies and a {fpeedy cure, or, 
at leaft, palliatives from which they may feel 
relief. I shall not enlarge more on the fubject | 
‘of this fingular mode of treatment of the 
Orientals, becaufe I have fpoken of it very mi- 
nutely in my TRAVELS IN UPPER ANQ 
Lower Ecyrt. ! : 
The preparatives of a journey which was 
to laft but a few days, were not long, and I 
was foon ready to fet out. M. pz T——, an 
officer in the regiment of P , and com- 
’ mandant of the detachment of that corps 
ferving on board of the Micwownz, withed | 
to accompany me. i repeated to him all 
that had been told me at Satonica refpect- 


ing the ‘inconveniences and dangers of this — 
journey, 
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journey, and fT apprized him that my manner 
of ‘travelling was neither pleafant nor con- 
venient, and that he muft expeét fome diffi- 
culties, and, perhaps, a few untoward ad-’ 
ventures. M. pre T had a cultivated 
— underftanding and a tafte for knowledge; to 
thefe he joined a refolute mind; all that- I 
could fay did not affeét him: He promifed 
mse not to deviate from what I thould have 
to advife him’in a country, whofe manners 
and cuftoms were entirely unknown to him: 
however, full of confidence in my habit of 
travelling, he had, he faid, no uneafinels, 
as to the dangers which had ‘been pointed out 
tous. We therefore took leave of D’EnTRE- 
CASTEAUX, who loaded us with the wifhes of | 
frank and generous friendthip, which M. 
pe T thared with me, and we landed 
from ‘the frigate on the 10th of July, 1780, 
at eight o'clock in the morning. 


This was the hour of the appointment on 
which we had agreed for our departure from 
SALONICA, with fome Greeks of that town, 
owners of a fimail boat, and with whom we 
had made a bargain for taking us to the 
weft coaft of the gulf. We waited a long 
_ time on the beach, but no mariner appeared, 
It was a great feftival among the Greeks, and 


3 ' they’. 
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they.did not content themfelves : aoe dad 

brating it at church; feafting was alfo. part. 
of the aponity aa our boatmen,. of a poor, 
clafs, were celebrating the faint, at. a.tavern. 
Welooked. for them a long time in quarters. 
inhabited by feafaring people; at laft-we were. 
told .where they were, and we found them: 
at table, not thinking at.all of the excurfion. ~ 
that we were to make. They prevailed. on us 
to return to the beach, whither they would: 
follow us immediately: we remained there. 
the whole day without feeing, them, . and. it: 
was not till about: eight o'clock. m the even-: 
ing that we were able. to’ find them -again; 


we .forced them, to: come down to their boat,: 


but they were in fuch,a tate. of ebriety, that, 
they could {carcely.fiand.. Afterhaving fpent! 
» the day in ennui.and.: impatience, we. con- 
cluded by finding ourfelves at-night at the: 
mercy of people. who,, in; the fituation they, — 
“were in, appeared to me more dangerous than 
the Albanians. However we made them em- — 
‘bark, at the rifk of being all drowned. I. 
had. no uneafinefs.as to. our paffage acrofs — 
the gulf; but.thelanding on the weft coaft, 
which I knew to, be obftruéted by fhoals, pre~ _ 
fented tome difficulties, which did not appear 


to. me aly to. be. avoided. during the night; 


ini 5 38 befides sam 
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befides where were we to land on a coaft with 
which I: was not at all acquainted? I took 
good care not to communicate thefe reflec- 
tions to my companion ; he entered the boat 


_ with much confidence, and we ‘fet: fail. 


We were fix in all; the two Greeks belong- 

ing to the boat; M. pe T—— had taken with 
him the drummer of his company, and I my 

young Greek, who’ had attended me from 

Cawea, No fooner was thie fail’ fpread 
_ than’ the boatman, charged with the manage- 
- ment of it; dropped afleep, and fell {prawling 
at the bottom of the boat ;. he who fteered 

had a great inclination to Hoi the fame, but I 

kept him awake as well as it was in my power, 
not that I placed much confidence in him, 
but I withed to know the direGtion that he 
would take, in order that I might be guided 
for making the land. When I had: found 

‘that we were going nearly north-eaft, Ino- 
longer attached the fame importance to tor- 
menting the fkipper for the purpofe of pre- 
venting him from fleeping, if, however, one 
could confider as awake, a man ftaggering 
drunk. He foon availed’ himfelf of the mo- 
ments of quiet which I left him, and’ fell 
_ afleep ;' I puthed him, he rolled to the bot- 

tom of the boat, and I laid hold of the til- 
ove L, 11. Bb ler. 
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ler. There was a fwell on the waters° M. 
pE T , little accuftomed to its agitation 
in a boat fo fmallas ours, was fick, and ly- 
ing at his length, wrapped up in his cloak: 
my young Greek was lying befide him, ficker 
-ftill, fo that the bottom of the boat. was co- 
vered. by four perfons, whom different caufes 
rendered incapable of movement. I thay 
alone with the drummer. | 
Favoured by a good wind, our: voyage 
was fortunate; ‘but, on approaching the 
coaft, my embarraffment became extreme; 
IT heard the agitated waves breaking with 
noife on the beach;. and, in the dark, I 
did not perceive the land... We took in the 
fail, m order that we might not be dafhed 
to pieces, and I induced the drummer to 
take an’ oar and row as. well as he could. 
Prefently he called out.to me that he touched 
ground; I ran forward, and having, myfelf 
taken the oar, I founded to know what was 
the nature of the bottom; I found it of fine 
fand : for: fear of meeting with harder fub- 
ftances, which would have ftove the boat, 
I refolved to run her on dhore. “I apprized 
M. pe T—— of my intention, at the. fame 
time defiring him. to hold himfelf in readi- 
nefs to walk through the fhallow water in 
order 
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order, to, reach the land. . At the moment 
when we ftruck the ground a wave came into 
the boat, and inundated our two drunkards, 
who thought themfelves loft; we left them, 
and, we again made a rather long trip, having 
the aater fometimes up to our middle, be- 
fore we found ourfelves on dry land. 
. The day did not yet appear; nothing 
around us announced the vicinity of habi- 
tations, and we refolved to wait on the beach 
till we fhould direé our fteps with certainty 
towards fome village. But we did not re- 
main motionlefs, and we endeavoured to warm 
ourfelyes by continual exercife. Prefently the 
watchful Aurora covered with her gold and 
purple cloak the arc of the horizon, which, 
on the eaft, feparates light from darknefs ; 
the luminary of the day was not long in 
appearing, and with it, the beautiful country 
which we had before us. Leoking at each 
other, we could not refrain from burfts of 
laughter, on feeing the pretty pickle in which 
we were. Our clothes, which we had not 
chofen of the beft, were, for the greater 
part, foaked with fea-water and clinging to us; 
and the cold, by which we were penetrated, 
gave to our countenances a painful look, 
which was perfeétly in unifon with our plight. 
Nite Bee It 
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it was impoflible to appear to greater difadvan- 
tage, ‘and we were really very ilHMookitg phy- 
~ ficians. Our mariners had contrived’ eecuRale 

their boat, half-fwamped, into a’ little créek’: 
fleep, and ftill more the fed, ‘by whieh they 
had been ftruck, had diffipated''t their ebtiety ; 
they begged us to forgive them’ for what had 
happened, and they ceafed not to coner -atulate 
us on having extricated ourfélves' ig welk 
We left them and proceeded towards 4 village; 
built a good half league from the’ rey 
It is called Vroument ; its fituation is agrte: 
able, in a fertile plain, and it is well built.” 
Different learned focieties have feveral 
times plop Hes whieh were to sl 
abit fuuitabl efor rural habitations, the sett 
blage, or rather the huddling together of 
which, in the ‘greater: part of the villages 
of our countries, and particularly in thofe of 
the north-eaft parts of France, befides all 
kinds of inconveniences which are there ac- _ 
cumulated, leaves an open range to the rava- 
ges of fire, and becomes the abode of filthi- 
nefs and diforders. The queftion cannot be 
_ better folved than in the part of Macrponra 
which I vifited: Independently of the good 
conftruétion of the “houfes, each of thofe 
| which 
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which form a village. is infulated, and.fepa-. 
rated. b ya large fpace, from thofe that fiand. 
neareft. . An enclofure,. more.or lels fpacious, 

and formed by palifades. or quick-fet hedges,. 
furrounds it; this ground. is almo‘t always, 
cultivated as a fruit or kitchen garden, sa fort, 
of culture whichis not to the tafte.of. the in- 

habitants of our country-places,.,and which. 
we cannot too much engage them to adopt 

as an alimentary refource that would con- 
tribute to maintain. them in health... 

_ The afpedt « of the villages of A Sade 
or ALBANIA is very agreeable. The trees 
which grow there on all fides, prefent, at a 
difiance, the image of a large garden, and 
the houfes which.appear through. viftas, give 
an idea of buildings for ornament or plea- 
fure, rather than that of the dwellings of 
villagers... The air circulates freely between 
them, and the fummer heats are tempered by 
the coolnefs of the orchards .by which they 
are fhaded.. The people who inhabit them 
announce, by their vigour and.robuft ,contti 
tution, what numerous advantages attend this 
method of building. villages, and hew- much 
it were to be itited that it: was introduced 
in our country-places.. ‘This is a favour which 
they claim, and the execution of which pre- 

Go te Sess ES 
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fents not fo many difficulties as ‘might be 
imagined at firft fight*; it is worthy of the at- 
eehton of a repairing government, which is 
bringing back on the foil of France all forts 
of bleffings, with a rapidity, almoft equal to 
that of the frightful overflow of ills by which 
fhe was not long fince inundated and almoft 
fwallowed up. 

Every houfe is intrufted to the care of fe- 
veral dogs, and they acquit themfelves won- 
derfully well of this employment. They rove 
night and day round their dwelling; ftran- 
gers, who might go out alone, during the 
night, would infallibly be devoured by them. 
- Puring the day, they content themfelves | 
with barking and following paffengers very 
clofely, to fome diftance from the houfe where 
they are fed, and they are fpeedily re- 
placed by others; fo that in walking in the 
ftreets, or, to exprefs myfelf with greater 
precifion, in the alleys of the villages, you 
have continually round you five or fix of thefe 
great dogs, whofe anger infpires a « degree of 
fear. And indeed it is dangerous to appear 
there without being accompanied by fome sens 


3 F propofe to prefent ek views on 1 this Beige in 4 
particular memoir. ret FBS a | : 


belonging 
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belonging to the place; not that his prefence 
hinders the dogs from running out at paffen- 
gers; but, at leaft, he can keep them off with 
impunity, when they approach a little too. 
near, and it is for this reafon that no in-: 
habitant goes out without being armed with 
a great ftick, | 
‘The dogs of ALBANIA formed a diftinguifh- 
ed race among theiancients; they have not 
degenerated, but are {till very handfome and | 
ofa large fize; we may add that they are 
very mifchievous, and this is an affinity which — 
they have to the men who breed’ them. I 
found, in fact, in the inhabitants of Vrov-. 
MERI, though all Greeks, a rude, ftern, 
and barbarous look,’ which I had not yet 
remarked in the ditferent tribes of the fame 
nation that'I had vifited. An old papas was 
the chief of the village; he was a mali- 
cious and treacherous man, and [ thought 
that we fhould not get out of his hands. 
Qn our arrival we waited on this prieft- 
governor; [ told him that we were phyficians 
of high reputation, and that we propofed to 
go and gather plants of great virtue which 
grew on Mount O_ymprus, I begged him, 
at the fame time, to procure us the means of 
Awa to that. mountain; he promifed us 
| Bh 4 every 
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every thing, but performed nothing ; he every 
moment threw: frefh difficulties. in my way ; 


and, as he had feen that I had removed a few . 


by offering him money, he imagined that for 
every embarraffinent, real or imaginary, which 
he might prefent, 1 fhould ftill continue to 


give him fome. We were obliged to {pend 


the whole day at Vroumeri, but we did 
not there remain idle. Patients came to con- 


Tult us, and we had work enough to anfwer 


them and point out to them remedies. The 


firt patient that we faw was a woman up- a 
wards of eighty, who for ten years paft had — 


had the palfy in all her limbs; the papas, to 
whom fhe was related, infifted that we fhould 


eure her.---‘‘ A pretty beginning,” faid M. DE. 


ft 


€¢ 


to me, ‘‘ if we have to treat two or 
able, our medicak wntbotatieny will go to 
“© wreck.”—-“‘ Take good eare,” anfwered I, 
-pear,impoffible to us, nor even dificult, 


old woman’s diforder as a trifle, which can- 


~ £¢ not refit our fkilk” In-faét, after having “a 


pretended to examine the patient with much 
iia ol a and gave “races 
Fic which, . 


three patients fo inveterate and fo incur-_ 


not to betray the flighteft embarrafiment, 
‘* or we fhall be ruined; nothing muft ap- | 


and, by» your leave, I thall, reprefent this 
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which, I faid, were fpeedily to effecta cure; 
{ left, in reality, only a chimerical: hope, 
but the fentiment of which mitigated, at leatt 
fora few days, the fate of this unfortunate 
woman%m 4) (4!) Vitae 

On: shag day. I alfo vi blood: faye times; 
M. vu T—— held the patlet, and frequently, 
on ftanding oppofite to each other, we were 
ready to depart from the gravity which we 
firove to keep, and which was always ready 
to efcape us. © My companion could not . 
get the better of his aftonithment at feeing- 
me operate, anfwer, prefcribe as a real phy- 
fician, and as if I had never followed any 
other profetiion. We were treated with the 
higheft degree of confideration, and we paffed 
the day and night very quietly in a place 
where, but for the apparent, yet very difin- 
terefted fervices which we rendered, we might 
have been molefted. Early the next morning» 
I renewed my entreaties to the papas, in 
order to have guides, I had acquired fuf- 
ficient influence over his’ mind and over 
that of his countrymen, to fpeak with firm- 
nefs; I threatened to. complain to the aga, 
and he at length yielded to my folicitations. 

‘We were travelling in one of the moft beau- — 
tiful countries in the world, where vegetation 


ds 
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is brilliant and culture ative; ufeful trees 
there increafe rural riches, cover the foil with 
the: coolnefs of their thade, and ferve as an 
afylum to birds of every fpecies, the ordinary 
companions of fertility. We there remarked 
particularly many turtles, jays, and magpies. 
Storks are common in all this country, efpeci- 
ally m the environs of Satonriea, and I 
found, in a neft, young ones of that fpecies, 
ready to take wing, at the end of the month 
of June. Thefe birds are to the Turks, and | 
to all the Ortentals,. facred creatures; the 
houfes on which they ;build their nefts are 
eonfidered as bletied;. and fecure from all 
accident. It is, no doubt, avery fortunate, 
and at the fame time an uncommon:circum- 
ftance, when fuperftitious ideas turn to the 
account of the general-goad ; and this fort of 
yeneration for ftorks tends to the prefervation 
of animals, valuable on account of the ap- 
petite which leads them to deftroy fuch as 
are noxious: thus it is that. the ancient 
Egyptians had fucceeded in rendering their 
country habitable and profperous, by :deify- 
ing animals from which an agricultural peo- 
ple may derive the greateft advantages. To 
-kill ftorks would be a crime in the East; ac- 
cordingly they are often feen walking in troops 
| in 
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in the midft of fields fown and crops, with | 
as much tranquillity as if they had been’ 
brought up in a ftate of domeiticity. 

After having, during the morning of the 
1ith, walked duriag a. violent heat, we - 
arrived, towards noon, ata large village 
called Karuerinn, the refidence of an Al- 
banian Prince, to whom the Greek merchant 
ef Satonica had given me a letter of recom- 
mendation. “This. Prince, who was named 
Hatiteaca, had juft raifed the ftandard of 
revolt; he was much taken up with his warlike 
preparatives; miftruftful, befides, of the fnares 
which the Ottoman court is in the habit of 
Jaying for thofe whom it withes to deftroy, 
meéafures of meannefs and fymptoms of the 
weaknefs of the government, he admitted no 
one. We were not able to fee him; but he 
excufed himfelf in a very polite manner; 
and when he was apprized of the fubjeét of 
eur journey, he fent.us two of his foldiers to 
accompany us to O_ympus. We immedi- 
ately fet out, and arrived about the middle 
of the night at a village fituated’ on the 
declivity of the mountain, and which the 
Greeks call Sxazra, fcale, becaufe one is  al- 
ready at a tolerable ney when one arrives 

there, 
4 
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there, and becaufe the acclivity,\ gentle till” 
then; becomes, above; rugged, and fteep. 

We waited till the day appeared, in order. 
to prefent. ourfelves at the. Greek convent 
of Sxata: the monks there gave us 4 good 
reception; a bithop happened to be there on: 
his tour. He was better informed than the 
bifhops of the iflands and of the continent 
of Asra are in general.. The land of Mas | 
cEDoONIA or ALBANIA Is. connected. with 
that- where ght) and knowledge. are: moft 
diffufed, and this. point of conta& is fuf- 
ficient, if not to difpel the: cloud of igno~ 
rance which {till covers that country, at 
leaft to diminith its thicknefs.. This bithop, 
whofe perfon was refpeétable and whofe dif 
pofition’ was frank .and. polite, underftood 
Latin; this was for us a more direct 1 mean of 
communication. | 

He, related to us how many ci ale ibe 
monatteries of thefe countries had to fuffer 
fromthe Albanians, different parties of whont 
frequently came to plunder them or lay them 
under contribution. _ He recollected the two — 
foldiers who) accompanied. us, to’ be of the © 
number of thofe who, not long fince, had 
committed robberies ati the convent of Sxa-_ 
tac he a sea ai neil to us as two of the 

moft 
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moft’ determined thieves of the country, and 
we had already feen enough® of them! to -dif- 
cover that the good bithop! did! not deceive 
us} HOt that»they had endéavoured. to’ feal 
any thing from us; of toi lead .us into any 
ambufeade3. but they really had: the look »°f 
notorious fedundrels, and theirdifcourfe paé- 
feGly cofrefponded with the finifter features 
of'theirdountenance!. When we had quitted 
- the plainy im order to begin to afcend Oxy xr- 
pws, ‘and! had reached ‘thé forefts' which cover 
it almoft entirely, our <guides' began. ‘tov re- 
late ‘to us mutually their robbing ‘exploits, 
of which the woods:'that’we were croffing 
had beeti' the theatre! 2 « “There,” faid“the 
one,''“* I affifted in murdering and plundering 
“© fix travellers.” +i At the ‘foot of ‘that 
‘* tree,” ¥efunied the other;’** I: killed with’a 
“© mufket-fhot a’ Greek trader, who was°¢at- 
‘‘ rying’ money to the convent of Skawa:” 
—‘* Do you remember,” rejoined the firft, 
“« thofe Turks whom we cut in pieces with- 
‘‘ our fabres? We are not far from the 
“¢ place where we fell in with them.” 
_ The converfation’ of our worthy guides: 
continued nearly in the fame ftyle, during 
_ the whole time that our journey lafted, till 
we reached Skata. The datknefs of the 

| night, 
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night, and. the niournful filencée which there 
reigned, gave to their difcourfe an, impreffion 
of terror with which it was.difficult not to be» 
affected. I loft no time in difpelling the 
alarms of M. pz T.;...., who could not help 
feeling fome uneafinefs—°*‘ The exiftence of 
‘“« thefe two monfters,” faid I.to him, ‘is 
** doubtlefs a misfortune to human. nature, 
** but it is no lefs fortunate for us that they 
“ are robbeis well known; we have nothing 
“to fear from them. . The confideration 
“* which, as robbers, their. crimes have ac- 
‘“-quired them'with their fellows, fecures us 
“* from other attempts, and the aga well 
‘* knew that, by fuch.a choice,; he, contri-. 
‘ buted powerfully to our fafety. | On the 
‘* other hand, we have not more to dread on 
‘< their part; you have taken notice of the — 
‘*refpeét which, they dhew us; \ they. will 
“© continue it ; «we are under their protection ; 
“« this is a facred title in the eyes of almoft 
§* all the nations of the East. The Bedouin 
«* who, receives a: {tranger into his tent, .be- 
‘* comes his friend and his. brother; and 
** had he met with him on the fandy plains,. 
‘¢ which he has made his burning domain, 
‘he would have {tripped without pity the 
very man towards whom he. exercifes the 
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‘« virtues..of hofpitality,, which, through-a 
‘ fingular mixture of good and bad. quali- 
_ * ties; he knows how. to blend with vices 
“ the moft pernicious to-all human fociety. 
“* The Albanian, more warlike, but alfo more 
** ferocious than the Bedouin, has not the 
“* fame focial virtues; but he has enough of 
‘‘ the general manners of thefe countries, 
“* to refpect what he is charged to prote&; 
“and I am certain that we fhall have’ every 
‘*-reafon to be fatisfied with thofe who are 
‘* become the companions of our journey.” 

A magnificent profpeét is enjoyed from 
the convent of Skaxa: on one fide, the fea, 
the neighbouring coats .of Mount» Atuos, 
the numerous iflands. which render it «very 
aliverfified; .on the. other, it extends over 
the beautiful plains of Macrpowra, where 
Paitrp and ALEXANDER reigned, now given — 
up to the barbarifm of ignorance, and op- 
_prefled by the diforders of robbery... But. Na- 
_ture who ceafes not to embellith themwith 

; her gifts, feems alfo to. invite thither inceff- 
antly the favours of enlightened civilization. 

The forefts, by which the monaftcry of 
SKaxa is furrounded, are compofed of pines, 

firs, oaks, elms, beeches, hollies, chefnut- 
trees, &c. andinhabited by wild boars, ftags, 
roe- 
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-roe-bucks, bears, and birds of différent f{pecies. 
Worni-wood is there common; the Greeks 
make a great ufe of it’ for curing fever and 
firengthening the ftomach, ‘as well as ger- 
mander*, which. they call kamedron.’ After 
having purged the patient, the phyficians of 
‘ithatcountry make him take three times a 


day, morning, noon, and night, an infufion | 


of two drachms ‘of eermander leaves. Here 
is) alfo. found'ia multitude of “aromatic or 


ufeful plants; af ‘inquiry into which might 


fora. long time exercife the zeal of a botanitt- 
*While we were traverfinge thefe forefts, i 1 
the courfe of the day of the 12th, we ned 


ourfel'ves:called repeatedly. It was our guides | 


~who were looking for us to inform us that a 
numerous body of Albanians had juft arrived, 
-and eftablithed themfelves in the monaftery. 
“When we had joined them, they apprized 


us that thefe men were robbers by profeffion, . 


much dreaded in the country. They ap- 
‘peared to us greatly embarraffed as to the ree 
folution which we were to take: to fly had at 
firft appeared to them the moft prudent courfe; 
but the Albanians knew of our arrival, which 
might have partly occaftoned their fudden 
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vifit, and they ‘would not fail to fet out in 
purfuit of us; then we fhould all have been 
loft. | \ 
On the other hand, they did not fee lefs in- 
convenience in fhewing us to people who were 
reckoned determined robbers, in whofe eyes 
nothing was facred: they, moreover, affured 
us that we ought etitirely to rely on them, 
whatever might be our determination. The 
inquietude of our two foldiers was fincere, 
and they gave us on this occafion, as well as 
during the continuance of our jotirney, un- 
equivocal proofs of intereft and attachment, 
which fcarcely left our reflections the power 
of reprefenting to our mind that they them- 
felves were very wicked men. Idid not hefi- 
tate as to the courfe that we had to take, 
and we prefented ourfelves to the chief of the 
robbers. Never did man, by the whole of 
his exterior announce better his odious pro- 
fefion. A ftature almoft coloffal, a cor- 
pulence which announced extraordinary 
ftrength, a broad face burnt by the fun, 
large eyes thaded by thick and long eyebrows 
blacker than jet, a ftern and Biboiny look, 
all the features and the countenance of hard 
heartednefs were difplayed on the whole per- 
fon of this chief of robbers, who was re- 
VOL. II. cc fpectfully 
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{fpeGtfully called aga. He was feated on 2 
fort of fopha, placed in the cool air in a gal- 
lery of the convent; and furrounded by 
feveral of his officers: his long mufket, with: 
a thin and flat butt.like all thofe of Anpanta, 
was ftanding at his fide; a-capital pair of pif- 
fiols was faftened to his waift, and a thick. 
chain of maffy filver, ftrengthened by feverat 
plates of the fame metal, fupported a large 
{cymitar. I approached and repeated to hin 
what I had faid to the papas of Vroumrri: 
that we were foreign phyficians, gathering 
wonderful plants which the foil of OLympus 
produced, and of which we compofed re- 
medies no lefs. wonderful. I added. that hay- 
ing frequently heard of his power, we con-_ 
fidered ourfelves very happy in having an 
opportunity of offermg our fervices to fo great 
man. Adulation is the fnare in which fools: 
fuffer themfelves to be caught the moft eafily ; 
there are even people of underftanding who 
refift not this dangerous bait. I remarked 
a fhade lefs harfh on the countenance of the — 
aga, and drew thence the moft favourable 
omen. This man had long been troubled 
with an ulcer in his leg, which incommod- 
ed him greatly ; he afked me if I could cure 
chim. I promifed him the moft complete cure: 
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in lefs than a fortnight, and gave him a | 
{mall bottle of Son iean s lotion, with which 
I had provided myfelf. 
l'rom that moment I was invefted with 
_ the higheft favour, and might have played 
with ren the part of a che Ni which 
fuits the talte of fo many people, I paffed 
the evening with the aga: he would no longer. 
allow me to quit him, and we fmoked and 
{upped together. But the rumour of the 
_ arrival of celebrated phyficians had fpread 
among the troop of Albanians, who had taken 
up. their quarters in a {mall infulated build- 
_ ing, while the chiefs had chofen the hand- 
 fomeft quarter of the monaftery. Each of | 
them wifhed to confult, and receive advice 
and remedies., They difpatched fome of the 
gang as deputies to their aga, in order to 
prevail on him to fend us to the place. where 
they had affembled. It was agreed that M. 
bE T....., who pafied for my affiftant, fhould 
repair thither with my little Greek, to ferve 
him as an interpreter. I could not help 
laughing at the rude trial to which neceffity 
fubjedied my fellow-traveller, and which did 
not appear to him pleafant. I gave him 
haftily a few inftructions, and he fet out; but 
he acquitted himfelf fo ill in this vifit, and 
PS RENE GOs -@ betrayed - 
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betrayed fuch embarraffment, that the Al- 
banians, diffatisfied, difmifled him’ very 
abruptly. In order to prevent the fatal con- 
fequences that might enfue from the ill- 
humour of thefe barbarians, E haftened to 
repair to the midft of the gang, and, indeed, 
#t did not appear aftonifhing that M. pE T. 


had been difconcerted. Neverthelefs, they 


found in‘me great fkill in phyfic, and I came 
away at the fame time leaving them the 
higheft opinion of my talents. The night 
affed in the greateft tranquillity; and, far 
from haying had fubjects of complaint againft 
this horde of robbers, we prevented the Greek 
monks from being:too ill-ufed by them. 
Very early the next morning we all quitted 
the convent of SkaxLa; the Albanians to gain 
the plain, and we to continue to afcend 


Otympus. We ftopped at another monaftery a 


three leagues from the former; it bears the 
name of St. Dennis, to whom it is confe- 
erated. The mountain is there divided into 
{everal fteep points, and the building is fur- 


rounded by thofe towering pinnacles, almoft — 


entirely compofed of rocks. The monks 
fhewed us a grotto, in which its a fmall 


‘chapel that they athrm to have been built — i 


by St. Dennis himfelf; they alfo fhewed _ 
! EW: us 
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us a hut which ferved him as a-retreat,, and 
at the extremity of the grotto:a {pring which 
iffues in a torrent from the rock, and which 
the faint forced to appear, not by a ftroke 
of a wand like Mosxs, but by ftriking the 
rock. with his cap. | 

The fall church of this. convent is toler- 
ably handfome; a large beautiful luttre of 
bronze, made in GERMANY, 1S fufpended to 
the roof. A finall library of Greek and Latin 
books printed in the fame country, and well 
chofen, occupies a chamber of the monat- 
tery; but their binding will long be pre- 
ferved in good condition, for no one touches 
them. Many other articles brought from 
neighbouring civilized countries, are to be 
found at Sr. Dennis (in Greek, dcros 
Dionysios.) A large clock of a very com- 
mon fort is here the particular admiration 
of all thefe diftriéts. 

Above this infulated convent, which is 
fituated in a very wild place, there are no 
more habitations on Orympus. We fet out 
on the 14th, in order to endeavour to-climb 
up to the fummit. We foon met with large 
heaps of fnow. Our guides would not fa- 
tigue themfelves to no purpofe in following us — 
farther, they waited, with the young Greek, 
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at the foot of thefe frozen maffes of fnow, 
‘where they kindled a large fire, the cold be- 
Ing very tharp at this height. We clambered 

“as well as we could, the ereateft part of the 
‘day, clinging t to the branches of the fhrubs 
which became fearcer in proportion’ as we 
got higher, ‘and ‘to, the projeGtions of the 
rocks, which, from the effect of: an eternal 
froft, were frequently detached and remained 
in our hand. As long as we had trees and 
‘fhrubs to fuftain us, We were able to afcend; 
but benumbed v egetation no longer produces 
any at fome diftance from. the fummit’ of 
the mountain ; this fummit is naked and pre- 
{ents only a cap of fnow and ice, on which 
‘it is impoflible ' to fuftain one’s felf and walk. 
It is not aftonifhing that the Greeks have 
‘placed the abode of the gods on an emis 
‘nence which mortals cannot reach. 

Thus it is at leaft that we faw the high, 
vatt, and luminous O.yMpus, as it was called 
‘by the’ ancients. It was the middle of July; 
the heat was extreme towards the bafe of the 
‘mountain ‘as well as in the plain, and the 
amaffes of fnow which were condenfed near’ its 
‘fummit, ‘did not appear to be on the’ point 
“of melting. However’an Englith traveller 


has advanced that in the month of Sep- 
. tember 
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tember no more {now is feen on OLryMPUS. 
We are tempted not to believe the affer- 
tion’ of Brown, when we have vifited 
the mountain during the hetteft part of the 
fummer, and have ‘heard the teftimony of 
the Greek monks, who have’ {ycceeded the 
gods on this great elevation°of the globe? 
they confirmed tous, indeed, what we could 
tcarcely doubt, the perpetual permanence of 
La and ice on*thetop of the mountain. 

. The reader may cafily conceive the immenfe 
‘extent’ of different countries which our view 
embraced fron’ the’top of Orympus;* it 
feemed to us to touch Pet1on and Ossa, 
which form anether chain of mountains; and 
‘the vale of Trmpz, of which the~ancient 
poets have fpoken to us as a place of delight, 
appeared to us a very narrow gorge, ‘ahd 
the river PEN evs which waters it, a ftreamlet 
. of water fcarcely perceptible. However, we 
there remarked every thing that takes place 
. on very lofty eminences; a very tharp‘cold, 
waters {till colder, enermous ‘fhelves of ‘rocks 
heaped the one on the other, and. alike 
threatening heaven with their point, and 
_ earth with their fall, and at our feet big 
clouds which, by feparating us from the abode ~ 
ahs men, feemed to place us in the habitation 
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of the gods. . When we had admired all thefe 


objects whofe afpect elevates the foul, we 


agreed to return to our companions, whom 
we had left at fome. diftance above the 
laft monaftery; and as on thefe rugged 
and fteep rocks, there neither are paths, nor 
tracks to follow, each of us took the. way 
which appeared moft convenient to him to 
defcend, and moft frequently to let our- 
felves flide down, fufpended to branches. 
But fuch is the habit of travelling in difh- 
cult places, that I foon ceafed to hear my 
companions, and I reached the place of 
rendezvous, upwards af two hours before 
them. . | 

Mionmi Ts); had a fever on arriving at 
the convent of St. Dennis, and it manifeft- 
ed itfelf with fuch violence as to give me 
fome inquietude. 

Two days of reft did not calm it: a monk 
propofed to difpel it in an inftant; and as 


the queftion was not to {wallow any fpecies— 


of drug, I prevailed on M. pe T..... to fuffer 
him to operate. He took hold of both his 
arms, the one after the other; and leaning 
his thumb ftrongly on the artery at the wrilt, 
he ran it along the vein, ftill prefling it vio- 
ently with his thumb, and not without oc- 
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cafioning pain to the patient, almoft up to 
the fhoulder. I fhall not attempt to explain 
what may be the effect of this reflux of | 
blood in the arteries; but what I aiteft, is 
that the feyer ceafed, and we were able the 
next day. to. dsigens to the monattery” of 
SKALA. 

~ When one arrives at thie frozen fummit of 
Orympvs, one finds many charms in the 
fituation of this convent; the temperature 
there is mild, vegetation vigorous, and the 
number of animated beings greater. With 
the exception of bouquetins, active imhabi- 
tants of the rocks, and a few bears, there 
are hardly any quadrupeds to be feen beyond 
the half of the height of Orympus; fcarcely 
do birds pafs this limit, where the heat of the 
atmofphere begins to be loft, and where the 
cold increafes in proportion as one approaches 
the fummit. 

On the 10th, we repaired to ee 
where we fent_our thanks to the ever-invifible 
aga; we alfg fent hima prefent, for which, 
according to the manner of. the Turks, he 
thought fit to give us, in exchange, fome 
provifions. We returned to VRovMERI on 
the 19th, a boat deeply laden with corn and 
foldiers belonging to the Turkith navy, was 
| uate thence 
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thence departing for Satonica. “At the 
“moment of ftepping into her, we feparated 
from our ‘two Albanians; they had accom 
panied us to thé fea fhore,* and “we eave 
them well-deferved’“marks of ° our “fatisfae- 
‘tion. The wind was contrary + it rofe with 
. ftrength, when we were in the middle of the 
‘gulf. The boat being overloaded failed ill, 
and we were obliged’ to put into a°{mall cove 
om the eaft coaft, where we fpent the night | 
yery uncomfortably, and expofed to the in- 
fults of an armed: rabble, who have-courage 
-only-;when they feel the fuperiority of? their 
Atreneth, and who, in battle, are the firft to 
- fly: fo that we had more to undergo in this 
hittle run, than during the continuance of | 
a journey which had been reprefented to us 
. as very dangerous. -At length we ‘arrived in 
the harbour of SSanonica, onthe 20th of 
July in the afternoon, and we repaired on 
board of the A/ienonne, where- we ‘received 
the congratulations of friendfhip, fo much 
the more warm as confiderable uneafinefs had 
been felt on our account. 
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CHAPTER xh —AND. LAST: 


Peporere from Salonica. _Devil’s Splenda — 
» sPelagnifi. — Serakino and Dromi. — Saint 
Elias. —Scopoli.—Skiato.—Skiro—General 
Obfercation. onthe Archipelago.—Andros. 
Naples of Romania. —Arrival in France, 

| Invocation to good es 


A FEW ‘days after our return from OLym- — 
Pus, the Menonne fet fail from the harbour 
“of Satonrca. We faluted, as we paffed, the 
ancient refidence of the gods and its antique 
for efts, which we had juft vifited. 

On going out of the oulf, the fhip di- 
rected ‘her courfe towards the fouth, after 
having doubled the Drvit’s Iflands. - Thefe 
are iflets, or rather fmall fhoals, the moft 
confiderable of which bears the name of © 
Jovra: they form the extremity of a chain 
of iflands and rocks, placed before the en- | 
trance of the Gulf of Sarowica, and which 
extends to the eaft, from the great Promon- 
tory of Voxro, ‘the ancient Qawrium of 
‘DuEssary, till it faces Mount Aruos. 
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This iflet of Joura, and a few others, 
fmaller and likewife uninhabited, are very 
near an ifland of little extent, which the 
Greeks call Petacnis1; and our navigators, 
PeruerisseE. It was formerly called Perare- 
rHus, and was fcarcely more important than 
itis in our days; it, neverthelefs, produced 
oil and wine which had fome reputation. 
The numerous windings of its coafts render 
them as if indented, and two deep bights 
would form two good harbours, were not their 
entrance narrow and difficult. 

_ Two fmall iflands, Seraxkino and Drowmy, 
alfo afford a place of fhelter to navigators. 
Between them and Scopox1, a mountain 
yifes in the mid{t of the waters; it is ealled 
Sr. Huras: the fame name is met with-in 
feveral parts of GreEcE, and it is always 
the higheft mountains that have there been 
confecrated to the prophet. : 

Scopero, and more commonly Scopouy, 
the Scoprxos of the ancients, is the principal 
of this group of iflands, fituated near the coaft 
of Grear Greece. It is fertile, and would 
be an agreeable abode, if it ceafed to lofe, 
through the vicioufnels of its adminiftration, 
the favours laviihed on it by Nature. -The 
wine of Scoport is ftill one of the beft of 

the: 
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the ArcHIPELAGO; but a ftrong flavour 
of tar renders it unpalateable to many. Off 
the town, or rather the village, fhips find a 
harbour which is not very fafe; they, in ge- 
neral, prefer the anchorage of a great road, 
formed by a few fhoals and the Ifland of 
SCOPOLT. : 

The laft of thefe iflands, the remains of 
the continent of Greece, and confequently 
the neareft to the coaft, is that of Sxzaro, 
whofe name has not changed. It is feparated 
from the Ifland of Scoroui only by a chan- 
nel of about two leagues, and that which is 
between it and the main land is not much 
wider. Anchorages, rather numerous and 
fafe, are to be found along the eaft coaft, and 
between the fmall iflets which are on the 
fame fide: to this nearly are reduced the 
advantages of this little ifland. 

In the middle of the Ifle of Drom: are 
two or three rocks, which are called rHez 
Brotuers, and below that of PeLsGNIsI is a 
very fmallifland called Sxanarro. 

We paffed between the Iflands Jpsara and 
Sxiro. Our navigators give to this latter the 
corrupted denomination of Sarwr GeorcE DE 
Sauirre. This was the ancient kingdom of 
Lycopremes, celebrated from the loves of 
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Acuitirs and Derpamia. At this day it 
is no longer any thing but the theatre of 
wretchednefs, where are ftill to be found a 
few veftiges of the magnificence of its ancient 
edifices. Steep rocks rife on its furface; but 
they alfo leave, between their bafes, vallies 


which would be adorned with all the riches 


of culture, if the inhabitants were more nume- 
raus, more active, and lefs oppreffed. 

If the reader caft his eye on the map of 
Greece, he will remark, that all the ereat 
capes of the continent have before them a 
range of ifiands which extend into the fea, 
and always in the fame direétion as the 
cape off which they are fituated. Thefe 
are, beyond a doubt, fummits of moun- 
tains detached: from the chain, whofe pro- 
montories are themfelves only fhreds; and 
this obfervation, added to. thofe which are 
{cattered in this work, does not allow us to 
doubt that the Greek ArcurpELaco, at 
very remote periods, formed a continent 
whofe plains have been fwallowed up, and 
which no longer fthews itfelf but by lofty 
- points, fignals of its ancient exiftence, and 
enormous pinnacles, which the eye of the 
obferver may {till follow, and which ferve him 

to 
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to trace the large fiflures of this immenfe fe- 
parausen of lands. 

ANDROS, a confiderable Mand, lying in 
front of the peninfula of Acrrro, commonly 
called Nreropontr, tmclining like it towards 
the fouth, cannot be miftaken for the con- 
tinuation of Cape Doro. It was itfelf at- 
tached to the land of Zzwo, and the latter 
to that of A/yconr, where the mountains © 
diminifhing in height and folidity, have not 
been able to prefent a fufficiently ftrong re- 
‘fiftance to the impetuofity of the waters, 
but have been fubmerged. Anpros, which 
has preferved its ancient name, is one of 
the Ifands of the Arcutpenaco the moft 
worthy of remark, according to the ex- 
preffion of Srraso, from the fertility of its 
foil and the good quality of its productions: 
it wants only a good harbour and a petick 
governinent. | 

We paffed between this ifland and Cape 
Doro, leaving on our left the {mall ifland of 
Joura, and, farther off, that of Syra, all 
whofe inhabitants follow the catholic rite; 
and after having traverfed the long ftring of 
iflands which extends from Cape CoLonna 
very far into the fea, and for a knowledge 
of which I refer to the chart, having nothing 


particular 
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particular to fay of them, fince I faw them 

only at a diftance, we caft anchor at the 
head of the Gulf of Nupoxy, off the town of 
the fame name, which is commonly called 
Napott pt Romania, on the coaf of 
the Mor.ra. 

A fortrefS of prodigious elevation, the 
afcent to the top of which is by a flight 
of fteps almoft ftraight, the work of the 
Venetians, defends the town and harbour. 
This is one of the moft trading towns of. 
the Levant; it would be much more fo, if — 
the Turks knew how to afford protection, in- — 
ftead of fpreading deftruétion, or multiplying 
obftacles. There, as well as on all the coaft 
of the Morea, many cargoes of oil are fhip- 
ped, and olive-trees conftitute the principat 
wealth of the country. | 

I availed myfelf of the few days which y 
the frigate paffled in the harbour of Naport 
pr RomaANtiA, in order to make a few ex- 
curfions inland: I was fond of direéting 
them towards the ancient and celebrated . 
Arcos. Had not hiftory tranfmitted to us 
the certainty of its exiftence, we fhould at 
_prefent be ignorant that it had ever been 
built. Time and men have annihilated 
every veftige of it, fo powgrful is the em-_ 

pire 
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pire of deftru@tion whieh confumes works 
the moft fubfiantial, and is inceffantly chang- 
ing the furface of the globe! And man, hur-: 
rmed away in his ephemeral exiftence by the 
- torrent of ages, acts as if he were to laft for 
ever, and live eternally on the earth! | 
The cruife of the J2icnowne in the Le- 
VANT was terminated: we repaired ‘to the 
Ifland of Matta, concerning which I have 
given fome account in my Travers 1” 
Ecypr; and, on board this fhip, I entered 
the port of Touton, on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1780, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
after an abfence and a journey of four years. 
In terminating this work, I cannot re- 
| ‘frain from expreffing a fentiment which 
weighs on my mind, a with which will be 
that of all men who have preferved the love 
of French literature. Great models exift; 
~ but by, what fatality do they appear configned 
to oblivion? Not being able to follow them, 
T take a delight in admiring them, and I have 
thought of paying them the fole homage of 
which I was capable, by employing no other 
language than that which they have taught’ 
us; and by writing Travels in Greece, with- 
out any Greek.expreffion, taking care to 
avoid that crowd. of new words, which in- 
aS ea io ORE pd capacity 
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capacity engendered, as pedantic empiricifm 


wifhed to make of the language of the Ra- 
cinEs, VOLTAIRES, FENE'LONS, BossuEts, 


and Burrows, a barbarous tongue replete 


with foreign words, erobetaiely: metamor- 


phofed into French. In taking up my pen 


to write this narrative, I invoked Peace, 
the objeét of every with, ‘and fource of 
every bleffing: it has not been able to refift 
the ata nenicd of. the. euardian genius of 
France, nor the prodigies of our arms. 
Eternal glory to the wifdom by which it 
was diétated, to the courageous talents by 
which it was conquered! Mankind preferve 
the remembrance of great benefits, and gra- 
titude will tranfmit this, from age to age, in 
the annals, of nations. 


There is another benefit which letters ¢ exe! 
pect from this new ftate of peace and hap-. 


pinefs; and where can we better place an 


ane 
: ee" = 


invocation to Good Tafte than at the end 


of Travels in countries which were fo long 


the theatre of it? Privileged heirs of what 


ancient Grexce difplayed in graces and 
talents, Lanarpr, Deritir, Saint Lam- 
BERT, BourrLters, LacE PEDE, BERNARDIN 
Saint Prrrre, Se'cur, &c. you who have 
all preferved that purity of ftyle, that co- 

louring 


/ 
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louring of images, that juftnefs of expreftion, 
that urbanity truly attic, which conftituted 
the glory of our literature, exert your right 
of inheritance, and repel the facrilegious ef- 
forts of Bad Tafte, which has attempted, un- 
fortunately with too much fuccefs, to take 
poffeffion of your honourable domain; let it 
difappear for ever with its burlefque innova- 
tions; and our country fhall foon be, what 
it was not long fince, the abode of public 
profperity, and the brilliant appanage of the 
fine arts, AD thas 
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INDEX 
BOTH VOLUMES. 


N. B. The Roman figures indicate the Volume; and the 
Arabic, the Page. 


A 


AGRICULTURE. It is in a languifhing condition in 
the countries fubje& to the Turks, i. 50.51. Wheat 
and barley, formerly very common in the Iflandof Cy- 
prus, are there become fcarce, 61. At Argentiera it is 

. in the moft wretched fate. Flocks are there formed 
only of fheep, which always live in the open air. The 
fhepherds there are not hirelings. In what manner corn 
is fown in the Ifland of Candia, 344, The cultivators of 
the Iflands of the Archipelago are not induftrious. 
They take no pains in the choice of feed. Tares foon 
confume it, ii. 156. The firft day of fowing-time is 
among them a day of feafting. They fow together 
feveral {pecies of different corn, 157.158. They know 

pd 3 - how 
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how to feeure their feed from the attack of infe&s, 382, 
and following. On Mount Olympus, vegetation is 
flourifhing, BT. et 


Agrotiri (Promontory of), The Greeks call it Cape de” 
Gatti, on account of the great number of cats trained by 
the monks for hunting {nakes, i. 88. _ 

Albanians. Ferocious difpofition of thefe robbers, who 
defolate the environs of Salonica. They frequently lay 
the Greek monks under contribution, ii. 380. 381 and — 
foll. A gahg of thefe robbers comes in the way of the 
Author, who fucceeds in gaining over the chief, gBAis 
385 and foll. 

Alexandria. Arid or te foil “which flocs that 

‘ town; i,-2.'3. - Quails are there common, 33. 34. 

Amathus (City of) at this day Limafol. The ancient city 
is deftroyed, as wellas-other places ‘more or lefs fa- 
mous, i. 87. | 


Amorgo (Ifland of). Its inhabitants ignorant: they con- 


fult a vafe as an oracle, i. 266. 267. This ifland pro-_ 


duces very large grapes, 268.. The torch of the arts 
_and‘fciences is extinguifhed in this ifland. Archil, ‘a 
- {pecies of lichen, which gives to linen-cloths a red. 
colour, 269. Mild charaéter of thefe iflanders ; hand- 
fome women; their drefs, 274. 275. 


Andrea (Sant). Not far from this fhoal, are a few frag~. 


-ments of ancient buildings, ii. 217.218. 


Anti-Paros (Ifland of). Grotto which has a communi- 


- cation under water with fome neighbouring iflands, and 


the windings of which have never been sad MON ii. 

tAOGe. 264. 

Archipelago ‘(Iflands ty Garritan of the Author re- 
{petting thefe iflands. He affirms that the fea of the 
Archipelago covers the famous Atlantis of Plato. Sub- 

terrancous 


{« 
| 
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terraneous volcanoes which caufe the waters of this fea” 
to boil up, 1. 201. 202. and foll. This fea prefents a la- 
byrinth of iflands and fhoals, ii. 3. Defcription of the 
ftorms which prevail there during the winter, 3. 4. and 
foll. Very diverfified {pecies of birds which frequent 
the iflands formed by this fea, 173. 174. 175 and foll. 
Great variety of fifthes which live in this fea, 201. 

_ 202. 203 and foll. The fifhery may become an impor 
tant article of trade for thefe iflanders, 208. 20g. The 
promontories which are difcovered in this fea, are no- 


ne more than fummits of mountains, 398. 399. 


Argenticra (Road of), The polacre, on board which the 
Author is embarked, is affailed by a furious gale of 
-wind at the entrance of this road. ‘This is the place 
the moft frequented by fhips that navigate the Archipe- 
lago, ii. 4. 5. Extraordinary currents. Explanation 
of this phenomenon, 6. Boldnefs which occafions the - 
appearance.of a Sclavonian, captain of a Maltefe pri- 

- yateer, in this place. He puts to flight twenty men 
who come to feize him, and he attempts to return to 

_ Malta with a veffel which he has ftolen, 7. 8. g and foll. 
“tis fuppofed that he was {wallowed up in the waves | 
with the fruit of his robberies, 12.13. The only in- 
habited place in this ifland is on the fummit of a moun- 

- tain. It is furrounded by high walls; but, neverthelefs, 
is no more than a pitiful village. The place is poor, 
and its houfesare ill built, £7. 18. Speétacle of wretch- 
ednefs prefented by the houfes covered with bad roofs 
in the form of terraces. Superftition of the inhabi- 
tants, 1g and foll. The Author finds, in a convent of 
Capuchins, a capital pi€ture reprefenting a miracle. 
The church partakes of the general wretchednefs, 20. 21 

. and foll. The conftruétion of this town, or village, 
is very modern. Miraculous origin of its foundation. 
Tees, ee The 
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- The Greeks have bells in this place, 25. 26. Before 
the war of the Ruffians againft the Turks, this ifland 
enjoyed a lot lefs unfortunate. Pirates have increafed 
the calamities of this country. The ifland is formed 
only of fteril mountains, 28. 29. It poffeffes only piti- 
ful flocks and a fmall number of affes, None but | 
ciftern-water is there drunk, 32. It is, however, | rk 
place interefting from its fituation, 34 and foll. The 


Tland of Argentiera is nothing but a group of volcanic y a 
" fubftances. Warm and {moking waters ftill atteft there  —_ 


the exiftence of a fubterraneous fire. Great heat of a 
thefe waters, 43. 44. and foll. Drefs of the women of E 
this ifland, 62 and foll.—Sve too Plate VI.—This ifland — a 


becomes the place whither the Author repairs after his 


various excurfions in the Archipelago, 74. 


Archil. \A fpecies of lichen, with which the pa dye i, J 
- their linen cloths red. This plant is rather common in 
the Iflands of the Archipelago, i. 269. 


Athos. This mountain is extremely revered by the tacks of 
Fables related on the fabject of the ake of ita, 


Mines lis 354. 355» | bagel 7 
B ' 


BACHELORS, are very fearce among the modern Greeks,” 


ll. 130. ae 


Barley. Excellent bread made of a in. aman ‘the ag 
iflands of the Archipelago. The Hebrews.formerly~ 
made great ufe of it, Barley bread is much Be. Ai é 
‘in our countries than in the Eaft, 11. 30. yas 


Beauty of the women.—See the article Women (Greek). 


Bees: They multiply with facility i in the Ifland of Can- 
dia; their honey is of tite greateft beauty, 3. 411. — 
Caufes 
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| Caufes of the fcarcity and dearnefs of wax in France, | 
412. 413. | 

Bonito. A {pecies of tunny which announces a ftorm, i, 

* Tig. 120. | 

Boudrou or Boudroum. Formerly Halicarnaflus, the country 
of Herodotus and of Dionyfius, celebrated hiftorians. 
-Recolle€tions of Artemifa and Maufolus. Fortrefs which 


is fituated at the entrance of this harbour, i. 242. 243 
and foll. 


_ Bragadino. A celebrated Venetian general, flayed alive 
by the Turks, after the furrender of the town of Fama- 
Prout, 1.82. 83.7): ! 

Bref. Conful at Argentiera. Crying injuftice which 
the old government of France commits in regard to _ 
him.  Eftimable qualities with which this old man _ 
was endowed, ii. 13. 14. and foll. He was beloved and « 

- honoured by the Turks themfelves, 15s 16.., 


 Bull- -finches. Thefe birds are very common in the Ifland” 
of Candia, i rf 343. 


¢ 

ie  CABRILLA. A {mall fith which refembles a perch, 1. 269. - 

~~ See too PlateV. fig. 3:—There are fome of different ca- 
lours, 259. 260. 261. Difcuffion on the fubjecét of ca- 

brille, 262. 263. Fora long time cabrille were fup- 

|. pofed to be all females, 264. 265. 

Galamo, formerly Claros, a {mall ifland, which is unable 
to provide for the fubfiftence of its inhabitants. Very 
lofty mountains in this ifland. They contain mines; 

Na eAGs 347. | 

Calamary (apolype). One of thefe leaps on board the 
veffel in which the Author was embarked, i. 194. Its 

fize, 


i] 


L) 
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fize, 197. There are feveral fpecies of them, 198. 199. | 
Drawing of this mollufca, 200.—-See too Plate IV. fig. 3 
—It affords a food by, no means delicate. The Greeks 
make a great confumption of it during their lent, 415. 
416. 


Caloyers. Greek monks. Whimficality of their dreffes, : 
i. 348. Their vows, 348. 349. Indecorum of their r 
religious ceremonies, 350. oe i 


Candia. This ifland has a numerous population, and its 
climate is very agreeable, 1. 319. 320. Itslength,321. 
The Author fuppofes that this ifland may have formerly __ Pi 
joined to Africa, 322. Its climate is favourable to 
the expanfion of human ftrength, 394 and foll. Ne 
carnivorous or ferocious animal exifts there, 408. Fa- 
bles of the ancients on this fubject, 414. 415. All the 
neceflary articles of life are there to be ‘found i inabun- in 
dance, 419. 420. The town of Candia preferves the 
title of capital. Its harbour is choked up through the 

 effeét of the improvidence of the Turks. Origin and. 
| defcription of this town, which is fituated in a beauti- 
| ful plain, 423. 424. ) 

Canea. It is afferted that this town of Candia is the Cy. 

- donia of the ancients, i.323. Intercourfe which Mar- 
| feilles maintains with the modern town, 329. Manner | 
| of afcertaining, in this harbour, the ftate of the atmof- 

\phere, 346. No police in this town, 366. Danger 

{ fncurted by the Author in going out of this har-— 

hour to the affiftance of a Barbary corfair, 368. 369. 

gratitude of the commander of this veflel, 370. Beau- ~ 

 tiful plains of the environs of Canea, 382. 


Cipna (Ifland of). It is inhabited only by goats, sien 
live on rocks inaccefible to men, 1. 246. 


Caramania (Coal of). Is lofty and arid, i r11. The 7) 
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_ eurrents fet»to the fouth-weit on this coaft,113. ‘The 
*fea is always very-high there, 183. The winds there 
are not fteady. High mountains by which the coaft 

is fkirted. Phenomenon of a black cloud of the fize 


.- ofabird. Gale. of wind experienced. by the Author 


vd 


on the fudden appearance of this cloud, 184. 185. 


Caravel, a Yurkifh man of war. Their conftruétion. 
They are difficult to be worked. Ignorance of their 
pilots, i. 113. 114 and foll. 

Carob-tree, which produces St. John’s bread, a fruit very 

‘ common in the Ifland of Cyprus, 1. 52. 53. The 
poor live on it in Europe. This fruit formerly ferved 
as a weight among the Romans, $3. 54. - - 


Café. A {mall ifland. The Greeks there are more free 
and independent than elfewhere. Their manners, i. 
205. 206. | 


Caftel Rofo (The fmall Ifland of). It contains a very 


good fortified caftle, placed on the fummit of the 
rock which forms this ifland, i. 111. 112. 


Catherina (lfland of Santa). It appears to have been 
_ detached from the Ifland of Rhodes, i. 204. 


Catholicos (Convent of). Defcription of this place, and 
of the fpacious grotto which it contains, i. 358. Ad- 

' mirable ftala@tites which are there to be found, 359. 
360. Bridge ofaremarkable height. Frightful afpect 
of this folitary place, 361. 362. Cavern fituated near 
this convent, 363. 364. 


Cavale (La). This town was built in honour of ened oi 
lus, ll. 353. 


Chaffinches. This fpecies is halffedentary and half- 


~ 


_ roving. About the end of O&ober, a great number 


of them arrive in the iflands of the Archipelago, i 11,187. 
138. 


Cheldren 


a 
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Children (New- harass Superftitious practices and whimfi- 
cal conceptions which accompany their birth in Greece. 
Strange attention paid to them; mothers alone fuckle 

them, ii, 98. 99 and. foll, They acquire a robuft 

conftitution and a quick growth; remedies employed 
for curing the diforders natural to this age, 139.—See 
the article Delivery. 3 


# 


Chio, or Scio. The courtefy of the inhabitants of this 
ifland.is renowned. The name of Chio fignifies awhite- 
nefs. 'Vhefe iflanders are the moft polite and the moft 
witty of the Greeks, ii. 312. 313. and foll. The 
gardens of this ifland are very agreeable. The Turks 


have fuffered the plague to penetrate there for want of | 


precautions, 319. 320. The channel which feparates 
Chio from Afia Minor, is very narrow, 322. 


Choifeul-Gouffer. We perfuades the iflanders of Milo to 


ftop up an aperture whence iffued gael vapours, 


They follow his advice, il. 229. 


Citium. A town celebrated for the ‘birth of Zenoy i 1. 86. 


Cuidus. A town famous formerly for its temple and i its 
ftatue of Venus. ‘The Turks prohibit ftrangers from 

_ having -accefs to the ancient monuments which are to 
be found near this town, i. 188. 189. The coafts of 
Cnidus abound with fith, 191. _ 


Cuoffus. A town formerly very celebrated in the Ifland 


of Crete. Its ruins occupy a great extent of ve 


s V eftiges of a labyrinth, 1, 424. 425. 
Cock of the wood. The Greeks fet no Bods on this bird, - 
he 174. 
Celoffufes. The a cienee reckoned feveral in the ffland of 
Rhodes. Defcription of the moft famous of thefe heavy 
maffes, which was thrown down by an earthquake, 1. 143- 


144, and foll. 
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Conful of Rhodes. | His character. His tafte for the 
{ciences, i. 124. 125. and foll. Hauteur of the other 
confuls i in the Levant, 129. 130. 

Copt. See the article £ eypte 


Coral, a French captain of a Maltefe privateer. Frightful 
ftorm which he meets with, ii. 11. 12. 


Cotton, Itisfcarce-in the Ifland of Cyprus. Thecul- © 
ture of the cotton-tree would, in France, be preju- 
dicial to the interefts of the cultivator, 1. 54. 55 and 
foll. Rains of long continuance are contrary to this 
plant, 57. Cloths, half fil and half cotton, which are 
manufactured in Cyprus, 72. Inthe Iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, cotton-feeds are thrown by handfuls on the 
heads of the new-married pair, ii. 132. 


Cuckoo. In other climates this bird changes its habits and 
-ceafes to be folitary. It there no longer fings the fame 
fong asin our country, 11.184. 185. 
Culate (La). A bay near Canea. ~ Excellent anchurige 
for fhips, i. 37%. 373. 


Cyclades. Thefe are Iflands of the Archipelago, ranged 
in a‘circle, ii. 279. 280. 


Cyprus (Ifland of), Its pofition, i. 37.38. Origin of 
the word Cyprus, 39. 40. What is its fineft name, 42. 
Turkith defpotifm has defolated this ifland, 42. 43. 
Its mines of gold and copper, 44. 45 and following. 
Fertility of the foil, 50. | Though lefs common than 
formerly, olive-trees and mulberry-trees are ftill in 
rather confiderable numbers, 74. and foll. Its foil is 
favourable to the fugar-cane and-to the coffee-tree, 
57-58 and foll. It produces madder and foda, 67. 
Great reputation. of its wines, 68. Manner of con- 
veying them to Europe, 70.7% The arts are there in 
a languifhing ftate, i, and.foll. The heat there is ex- 
| ceflive, 
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ceflive, 74.75. The ifland is fubje& to great droughts, 
ib. Woods are there fcarce. ‘They were facred among 
the ancients, 76. Phyfical and moral character of the 
Cypriots, 78. 79. Length of this ifland, 80. 81. Its 
trade is daily declining as well as its papulation, 91. 92. 
Animals have there degenerated, and game js lefs com- 
mon, 92. 93. It would be lefs defolated by infeéts un- 
der a more rational government, 104, Importance Of». 
this ifland to France, 24. and foll. 3 


Cytherea. See the article Cyprus. ae 
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DANCE. It refembles ‘that of aie anclent Cases T hat 
named the Romeca i is the moft ancient of all the: Greek 
dances, 1. 377- 378. There are mountaineers. in. the. 
‘Jfland of Candia who have preferved the warlike dance 

~ called the Phyrric dance, 427. — Ste’ ‘too. the article 
as OS Gk eee 


Dapper. Credulity of this author on the fubjedt of 2 

pretended monfter which devours men on Moant Olym- | 

_ pus, i. 103. pe Saris a baci > 

Delivery. ‘The Greek women are alae to Follow a me- 
thod truly whimfical; a fort of tripod is deftined to re- 
‘ceive them, when they feel the pains of ‘child-birth, 

. ii. 79. 80. Ridiculous manner in which ‘the midwife 
prefies the fides of a womans; our phyficians confider 
this cuftom as very vicious, 82. 83. No where are de- 

_ liveries more fortunate than-in the iflands of the Archi- _ 
-pelago, although every thing is there put in practice to. 

render them painful, 85. 86. ‘The temperature of the 

atmofphere is not the only caufe which procures the 

-women an. eafy delivery.) ee burning fky; and 

, in 


~ 
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in cold countries, deliveries are unattended by acci- 
dents, 86. 87 and foll. The profeffion of man-midwife 
is entirely unknown among the Greeks. The Greek 
women could not have recourfe to a man-midwife, 
without violating every law of decency, go, Treatment 
to which they are fubje& after their dying-in, 94. 
Brandy is employed for drefling lying-in women. 
- Violent fhakings which the lying-in women undergo. 
This treatment is almoft as harfh as that of the de- 
livery, 95. 96. Different attentions which are lavifhed 
on the new-born child; they are blended with abfurd 
_and fuperftitious praGtices, 98. 99. To {pit in the face 
of a child is confidered as a mean of preferving it from 
witchcraft, In alltimes the Greek women were famous 
for their fuperftitions, 100. 101 and foll. The influ- 
ence of a fsnifter look is confidered as very dangerous 
to children in the iflands of the Archipelago, 102. 
103. Whimfical methods which the women employ 
~ for preventing their children from crying, 104. They 
do not truft to other perfons for fuckling their children. 
They delay their baptifm as long as they can, 106 and 
foll. | 
Delos. The moft celebrated of the iflands of antiquity. 
It was the object of the veneration of nations. Riches 
of its monuments. It.is at the prefent day nothing 
but a defert covered with ruins. The Turks build 
their houfes with thefe {plendid materials, ii. 306. 307 
,- and foll. 


Dittany. A plant celebrated among the ancients. It 

clothes the rocks of the Ifland of Candia. Its bal- 

_ famic odour, as well as its medicinal virtues, occafion 

it to be in requett, i. 392. . 
Divorce. Among the Greeks occurs only in trading 
 fOwns, ii, 331, 

| Dock- 
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Dock-yards. Xt is at Rhodes that they are eftablithed for 
the Ottoman navy. In the conftruction of fhips, fir is 


the only wood employed. Great diforder which pre- ~ 


wails in thefe dock-yards, i. 131. 132. and foll. 


Dogs. 'Thefe: animals have confiderably degenerated in 
the Ifland of Candia. No Turkifh or naked dogs exift in 


Turkey, 1. 407. and foll. No pointers are to be feen in | 


the lands of the Archipelago, but, by way of compen- 
fation, there is a very fine breed of /etters, ii. 162 and 
foll. The dogs of Macedonia keep. a. good watch 
round the villages, 374. The Albanian dogs formerly 
conftituted a diftinét race. Micah have lott none ae their 
good qualities, 375. 

Doves (Ring). Thefe parafitical birds are the plague of 
hufbandmen. Their fleth is dry and hard, ii. 181 and 

' foll. 8 : 

Dreffs.  Whimfical dreffes of the women of Amorgo, 
Argentiera, Chio, and Cyprus. Atthe Ifland of Nio 
they fhock modefty. See the articles Amorgo, Greek 


N 


_ qwomen, and Nio. caih 


Droguemans or Interpreters. Their timidity and the fear i 1n 
which they. ftand of the Turks, i. 133. 1 34 


Eis 

EGYPT. A curfory view of that country, i. 3. 4 and foll, 

Comparifon between Egypt and Greece, 7b. Portrait of 

»» the Copt or native of Egypt; he has no longer any re- 

membrance left of the greatnefs of his anceftors, 6. He 
lives in flavery and brutalized ftupor, 12. | 


Bnirvialeaae (D’). A naval engagement fuftained by that 


. officer. againft the Englifh, and in which: he acquitted — 


himfelf with high Fone 11, 238 and foll. 
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Mamagufa. The capital of the Ifland of Cyprus. Etymo- 
logy of its name. Fortifications of the town, i. 81. 


Fangri. A fea-fith, rich in colours. Tt becomes livid in 
“f{pirituous liquor, i. 175. ee ofthe fie et 176 
and foll. See too Phte IV. fie. 2 


Fafbions. They do not vary in the Eaft as in our jon a 


| 


countries. ‘The Greek wonien have preferved theit an- 
cient drefs, i, 275. 276. 

fever. See Kamedron. : | 

Firman, or ordinance of the Grand Signior. One of thofe 

_ is granted to the Author to’ travel in the dominions of 
the Turkifh empire. He dares not fhew it to Murad 
Bey, 1. 24.25. Refpe€&t which the Turks have: for a 
firman, 76, Form of this writing, 27. 28. and foll. See 
too Plate IT. 'Tranflation of this firman, 7d, 

Pleas No where are they more common than in the 
* Ifland of Argentiera, efpecially during the winter; one . 

*” is, ina manner, eaten up by them, li. 18. 1g. 

_ Fogteri. ‘This place is the ancient country of the Phoce- 
ans, 11. 343. 344: me 

Forefis.. The Turks fuffer them to fall into decay in the 

_ iflands of the Archipelago. Refpeé of the ancients for 
thefe peaceful retreats. Interefting digreffion which the 
Author makés on the utility of trees, i, 76. 77. and foll. 

| Franks. Inthe Levant, all Europeans are defpifed under ° 

 thisname, i. 13. | a 


. G. bi, 
Gardens, Thofe in the Ifland of Cade do not refemble 


ours. The hand of man is not perceived there. Di- 
Vou, 11, Ee _»_-verfified 
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verfified beauties of thefe gardens, i. 379. 380. Poeti- 


_ cal defcription given of them by the Author, 384. 385 
and foll. A crowd of birds which inhabit thefe en- 
chanting places, 389. 390 and foll. 


Garlic. In the iflands of the Mate ree this ime 
has lefs pungency than in our countries, i.-192. It is 
.confidered as a wonderful antidote againft a finifter 
look, ii. 100. 101. 

Girls (Greek). Marriageable at ten years of age, ll. fog. 

Goats. The Ifland of Capra is inhabited only by goats, 


which live on mountains inacceffible to men, i. 246. 


Grafshoppers. They fometimes ravage the Ifland of Cy- 
prus. Different opinions refpecting the journies of 
thofe winged infets, 1.61.62 and foll. Havock which 
they formerly made in France. Proceedings employed 
for deftroying them, 65. 66 and foll. A great and 
long drought attracts thofe devouring infe&ts,75. Great 
devaftation which they exercife in the environs of 
Smyrna, ii. 343. 344. | 

Greece. Climate of that country. _Phyfical and moral 
portrait of its inhabitants, i.6. 7 and foll. Prefent lot 

“of the Greeks. Hopes entertained of their approach- 
ing emancipation, 12. 13 and foll. Of all the Greeks 
thofe of the Ifland of Cyprus are the moft cunning 


“and the moft knavith, yet they are very hofpitable, 78. 


They are more free and more intelligent at Rhodes than 
any where elfe, 156.157. They feem to have dege- 
nerated in the Ifland of Candia, while the Turks there 
have become more robuft, 359. Different occupations 


to which the Greeks of Argentiera apply themfelves: © 


they either are fifhermen, hunters, or traders, ii. 67. 68. 
The life of the Greeks, in general, is fimple; they dare 


not difplav luxury, for fear of appearing rich in the 
eyes 
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eyes of the Turks, their tyrants, 76. The modern 
Greeks areas fuperftitious as the ancient. They be- 
lieve in preftiges and in the art of witchcraft, ib. and 
foll,, Singular euftom which they practife when their 
wives have a difficult labour, 90. 91. The body of 
the children. fooner acquires its full growth than in 
our countries. In the iflands of the Archipelago, it is 
not uncommon to fee girls marriageable at ten years of 
age. Periodical evacuation, among the women, is 
there lefs copious than under a climate lefs warm, 108. 
iog and foll; Curious hiftorical differtation on this 
fubje&, Cuftoms of the Hebrews refpefting this dif- 
order, 113..112, The women have moral difpofitions, 
which are in unifon with this phyfical preeocity; but. 
they fhew a great deal of referve in their love. They 
are fimple in their taftes, 115, 116 and foll. They are 
obliged, before marriage, to furnifh evident proofs 
of their virtue. ‘They are reproached with fapphic 
love, 118. 119. They have recourfé to artifice to 
fet off their charms: but they are not acquainted with 
the fharp and cauftic juices which deficcate the fkin of 
our ladies, iz5.126. Bachelors are very fcarce among 
them. “The heart, more than intereft, decides  mat- 
riages. Divorce takes place only in trading cities, 
130 and foll, The children of the Greeks are com- 
monly of a robuft conftitution, Remedies employed for 
curing the diforders natural at that age, 139. 140. and 
foll. ) 
Grottoes of Anti-Paros and of Catholicos—Sce thofe words, 


Gulls. Sea-birds which wage war againft little fithes, 
4.243; : 5 
HARE. The fleth of this animal is prohibited by the 


law of Mahomet. The Greeks are great deftroyers of 
Ee 2 this 


eT ened ; INDEX, 
this fpecies of game. Popular. error, accredited al{o 
in the Eaft, that there is no i afnong ‘alia if. 159. 
160 and foll. BCs 

| “Hawk (Sparrow). This bird “ef prey, as well as the fal- 


con, remains during the whole year in the Greek ‘Tilands: 


kites, neverthelefs, are there only birds of ‘pallage, 


ij. 167. 168 and foll. 


Hedge-hog. 'This animal is to Ce ip with throughout | 


the Levant, ii. 165. ° - 


Hiera. This ifland has no longer any y thine: remarkable; 
the modern Greeks call it Agio-Strati; iB ABp saa y 


Horfes. They have degenerated in the:Ifland of Candia, 
1. 404. 405. . | 
Hofpitals, See Leprofy. 


| Aydrophobia or madnefs. it makes its appearance but fel-— 


dom, indeed, in the Iffand of Candia. Specific em- 
ployed againft that terrible diforder, i. 420. 421 and foll. 


I : 

JMBROS. This fmall ifland of the Avchiealeo | is at the 
prefent day called Lembro, ii. 350. 

Dyara, an ifland of the Archipelago, ii. 307. 


land. The White Ifland and the Black Ifland. They. 


were fuddenly produced from the effect of a fubterrane- 
ous volcano in the fea of the Archipelago, Their 


growth vifible to the eye, i. 292. 293 and foll. Thofe 
two ilands finifh by forming a junétion, and by making — 


but one, 297. 298. An inquifitive party vifit the new 
ifland. Suffocating heat which feizes them, 303, 304 
and foll. Es re 


Ynacl, a Bey of Egypt. In repairing to Conftantinople, 


1s 
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{ 
is fhipwrecked near Argentiera.. Extortions which the 
officers of jultice commit on this fubjeét, ii..13, 
Jrwin. This traveller has, in an atrocious and ridiculous 
manner, calumniated the women of Argentiera, i227. 
228. wk ‘ 


Ich, The Greeks cure it.with juniper-oil, ii, go. 


| J 
FANIZARY. Serves as a guard to the Author, i. 331. 
His cruel and ferocious difpofition, 332. 333. 


“Jays. Thole birds, in the iflands of the Archipelago, 


make great havock. The Sciots amufe themfelves by 
teaching them to talk, ii, 176.177. 


| Fohn, St. ‘This faint is;as much revered among the 


Greeks of the Archipelago as in our countries, Su- 

~ perftitious practice to-which the Greek girls have re- 
courfe on the day of his feftival, under the name of /ecret 
avater, 11.120, 121. This feftival is remarkable, in all 
countries, on account of the ftriking changes which 
happen in the atmofphere, 123 and foll, 


Foura. ‘This is the principal of the Devil’s Mlands in the | 
Aichipelago, 11. 395. 396 ; 

Funipers. Thefe tall fhrubs yield no gum in the Ifland 
of Argentiera, The Greeks make ufe of the oil which — 
they draw from the ftem and branches for the cure of 
the itch, ii. 50. ‘ 


Teg oiye.sts 


KAMEDRON. ‘This is the germander, a tree, an infu- 
fion of whofe leaves ferves for curing fevers and irene 
..ening the ftomach ii. 384. 


Re 3 | Kanimeni. 
| 
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Kammeni, or Burnt Iftand. A {mall ifland, called in anti- 
quity Hera, facred. It is formed of calcined fubftan- 
ces. Two forts of Kammeni are diftinguithed, i. 288. 
289 and foll. After a violent fhock of an earthquake, 
it appears quite refplendent with burning ftones. 
Dreadful noife which is heard jn this ifland, 298. 299 
and foll. The Little Kammeni is deftitute of vegetable 
earth. The Great Kammeni produces a few herbs, 309. 


Katherinn. A large village or town, which ferves as 
a refidence to an Albanian prince, H. 379. 

Kerry. ‘This Frenchman becomes conful at Canea, 1. 327. 

Kupros, a fhrub known to botanifts by the name of Law- | 
fornia inermis, or thornlefs Egyptian privet. The women 
dye their nails with its fowers, This cuftom is general | 
in Turkey, 1. 39. 40 and foll. 

L 

LADANUM, known among the ancients under the name 

of cifus. Goats formerly colle@ed this refinous fub- 
‘ftance. New proceedings which are at this day em- — 
ployed for gathering it, i. 402 and foll. 

Larnica. The town of this name is fallen from its ancient 
fplendour. An unhealthful abode. The heat there 
is fuffocating. Immenfe cifterns, formerly deftined for 
preferving the oil which was drawn from forefts of 
olive-trees, 1. 84. 85 and foll. 

Lemnos. Nature has done every thing for the embel- 

llithment of this celebrated ifland, and yet it is in a 

wretched ftate under the tyrannic tasty of tts Mufful- 

mans, li. 347. 


_ Lentife. This fhrub is very common on the furface of 


Argentiera. The Greeks of fome iflands burn no other 
wood, 
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wood. From its fruits is exprefied an oil) good for 
burning, ii. 54. The women of the Eaft make great 
ufe of a gum which is drawn from it for preferving 
the teeth and making the breath fweet. Details re- 
{peCing this gum, 124, | 
Leprofy, Still exercifes the greateft ravages in the Iland 
of Cyprus, 1. 373. 374. Infolence of the Muffulman 
lepers i in regard tochriftians. Hideous fpedtacles afford 
ed by the hofpitals for lepers, 375. 376. Thisdiforder 
was alfo brought into the Ifland of pipe? by the crufa- 
ders, 396. ; 
Zero. A poor ifland, covered with high mountains which 
contain minerals, 1. 248. 
Limaffl, formerly Nemofia. Is no longer any thing but 
amiferable town full of ruins. Its harbour, however, 
is ftill pretty much frequented, 1. 87. 88. 


“M 


MACEDONIA. The houfes are very well built in thae 
country. The afpect of the villages there is agreeable. 
The dogs keep a good watch around them, ii. 373, 
374 and foll. 

Macri (Gulf of). It. affords excellent havens to shipping, 

Renmei LZ 12g. 

Madder. Plant with which cottons, in the tland of 

Cyprus, are dyed red. Precautions which ought to 

be obferved when a veffel takes in madder, 1, 67. 68. 


Madnefi. —See Hydrophobia. 
Marcopoli. Bvangelical modetty of that Greek niet He, 
was very well informed, and refpet sted both by the 


Marriage, 
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Marviage. The Greek women, before their marriage, 
», are obliged to furnifh evident proofs of their virtue, 
ii.118,.119, The Greeks marry young. Before this 
- ceremony, the young girl is conducted to the bath. 

Dances announce the retinue which accompanies the 


_new couple to church, 130. 131. The young couple 


choofe a. godfather and godmother. A fingular cere- 

mony which -is practifed for afcertaining the virtue 

of the bride,.133. 134 and foll : 
Maryilles. . Striking piture’of this town, formerly fo 

commercial, 1. 18.19. Caufe of our loffes, 20. 21 and 
- foll. This town carries on a trade with Canea, 329., 


Maftie, or gum, drawn from the /eari/e.—See that word. 


Melanarus,.a. fifh called od/ade on our coafts of the Medi-: 


terranean,1. 255.—Sce too Plate V. fig. 1. 


Merchandife (Lift of articles of) which enter into the 
trade of the Archipelago.—®Sce the word Trade. 


Mézerai. This hiftorian fpeaks of a great irruption 


of grafshoppers in the South of France, +i. 66. 


Milo (Ifland of )—See too the article Argentiera.— Fires 


long fince kindled there confume the bowels of the 
earth. The vegetable earth there is, nevertheless, very 
produdtive. Population has fingularly diminifhed in 
this ifland, if, 221. 222. Almoft all the inhabitants of 
this ifland have their legs fwelled, owing to pettilential 
miafmata. Strangers dread to make there even a mo- 
mentary flay. The town of Milo at this day prefents 
the {pectacle of defolation, 223, 224. There, is per- 


ceived an aperture in the earth, whence iffued vapours 


“very deftruGive. It has been ftopped up; but thefe 


vapours have found other iffues, 229. Vapour-baths 


produced by the general conflagration of the interior of 


the ifland. Hippocrates formerly fent patients thither. 
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The fulphdr which is drawn from this ifland is reckoned 

_ to be of the beft quality, 232. Under a wife adminiftra- 
tion, it might ceafe to be an unhealthful abode, 234. 
235. A more particular defcription of the Ifland of . 
‘Milo, The harbour affords excellent anchorage, 237. 
This ifland frequently experiences. earthquakes, 247. 
248. Frightful phenomena which are there feen, 249. 
250 and foll. 


Mineralogy. ‘The mines of Argentiera, ae worked, 
are at thisday abandoned, ‘They never were very pro- 
duftive. The Ruffians attempted to work them anew, 
li. 34. 35. Properties of an argillaceous fubftance called 
Cimolian earth. No work of mineralogy makes mention 

of it. The Author has met withit no where, Itisa 
natural foap, 37. 38 and foll. ‘This earth is very fit for 
taking out greafe fpots. ‘The Romans were acquainted 
with this mineralogical fubftance, fince Pliny {peaks of 
it, 39. 40 and foll.. Rock alum is to be found at Milo, 
in natural excavations, It there'fhews itfelf in efflore: 
fcence, Salt is made of it, 232. 233 and foll. 


Mines of Calamo,i. 246.247. Admirable ftalaGtites which 


are found in the convent of Catholicos, 358. 


 Mitylene. This ifland, fometimes called Vetch was the 


country of Pittacus.. The pofition of Mitylene renders 
the pofleffion of it very important. 11. 344. 345 and foll. 


_ Monks, Greek. —See the word Caloyers. 


Morea (The). On all the coaft of this peninfula,a great 
trade is carried of in oil, ii. 400. 


-Mormyrus, a filh whofe flefh does not correfpond with the 


beauty of its exterior, 1, 254. 255.. 


. Malberry-trees. There are fmall woods of them in the 


land of Cyprus, 1. 51. - 
Muliess. 
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Mallets. tA iano a great many of thefe fifhes are taken 
in the Archipelago, 1. 253. 254. 

Mullet (Bearded). ‘This fith is very fcarce in the fea of the 
Archipelago. Cruel fufferings to which the Romans, 
through luxury, put this fifh, which produces the moft 
beautiful hades, 1, 204. 205. . 

Murad Bey. Charter of this chief of the Mamaliks. His 
bravery, i 1, 2425. ; 

Murezna, or fea-ferpent. Notes on this fith, i. 168. 16 
and foll.—See too Plate IV. fig. 1.—~Its dimenfions, 172. 
173. Thefe fifhes are common in the Archipelago, 174. 
175: . | | 

Myconit. ‘This ifland has a harbour much frequented by 
navigators. ‘The Myconites negleét the culture of their 
lands, in order to give themfelves up totrade. Every 
thing is parched up in their fields. ‘Their bad reputa- 
tion in antiquity, 11. 303. 304 and foll. 

Myreles. - Grow fpontaneoufly in the Ifland of Candia, 
and form the hedges of the country, 1. 3Q1. 


bd 


N 


’ 


NANFIO (Ifland of). Its firft name,i. 277.278. It was 


formerly covered with forelts, 279.’ Red partridges 


are there very common. Great wretchednefs in that 
ifland, 280 281. 


Napoli di Romania. Xt has a fortrefs of prodigious eleva- 


tion, the work of the Venetians. it is built near the fite 


of ancient Argos, 11. 400, 
Naxia. The Author points out this famous ifland as likely 
to ferve as an emporium to the French traders in the 


Archilpelago. Ik is the His of the Cyclades. The 
| 2 / Greeks 
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| : 
Greeks of the prefent day are there ftill free like their 
anceftors. . Beauty of this ifland, it, 280, 281. The 
principal inhabitants are defcended from ancient fami- 
lies of France, Spain, and Italy, and are renowned for 
their affability and politenefs. The coafts of their ifland 
afford good places of fhelter, 282. 28 a 

Nicaria. This fmall ifland has no harbours. Scanty po- 
pulation. Ungrateful foil, ii, 303. 


Nicofia. Capital of the Ifland of Cyprus.. The palaces 
and the church of this town. Its agreeable fituation, 
1. 84. 

Niebubr, a Danith traveller. His account refpeting grafs- 
hoppers, 1. 63. 64. 


Nighingale, ‘This bird direéts its route towards the fouth, 


and lives during the winter in Lower Egypt. It does 
not breed there, and is filent during. its flay in that 
climate, which is foreign to it, ii. 188. 189. 


Nio. An ifland celebrated by the death of Homer. Hof-, 


. pitable character of the inhabitants. Kindnefs of the 
women. The ifland is fertile in corn, 1.281. 282. The 
drefs of the women is repugnant to decency, 285. 286. 
Differtation on the drefs of the Yurkifh women, 286, 
Oo 7% 

Nijari (Mfland of). Its fabulous origin, 1. 20%. 209, 
Shoals near this ifland, 209. 210- | 


O 


OBSEQUIES (Funeral). Death among the Greeks al- 
ways infpires {entiments of unfeigned grief. Relations 
frequently vifit the grave, and there make repeated 

" offerings, ii. 149. 150 and foll. ‘They invoke the dead 
in.aloud voice. The dead are carried to the grave 

. . with 
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with their face uncovered, and in their richett garments, 
B52. 153 and foll. .ovalil wins. to yoesothe i 

Oil, good for burning. ‘The Greeks of Argentiecra draw 
it from the lentifk, and feveral iflands burn no other 
wood but that of this fhrab, il. 54 ‘ 


Olive-trees. They are far lefs common in the Ifland of 
Cyprus than in paft times. The foil is very favourable 
to this tree, 1. 50. 51. Mo foil is more favourable 
to it than the liland of Candia. The Greeks know 


not how to derive from it the advantage which we. 


do, 398.  Thefe trees were confumed by the flames 
in the Ifland of Argentiera, during the wars between 
the Venetians and the Turks, ii. 29. 30, Qlive-oil is 
fometimes introduced inte curative methcds, 143. 144. 
Olivier. Tits naturalift and traveller afferts that Cim- 
Lian earth is ouly a flow and gradual decompofition of 
porphyries, oceafioned by fubterraneous fires, ii, 41. 42. 


Olympus. ‘This mountain, fo celebrated, is occupied by 


‘Albanian robbers. Their hatred is terrible againft the 
inhabitants of Salonica, 11. 364. The Author, neverthe- 
Iefs, travels thither difguifed asa phyfician, 365. 366 
and foll. He arrives at the foot of:this mountain. A 
prieft throws great difficulties in his way, 375+ 370 and 
foll. Wegetation is there in a moft flourifhing flate. 
torks are there very common. Veneration which is 
fill entertained for thefe birds, 377. 378. Having 
reached a certain height, the Author fees. a convent of 
Greek monks. Above this infulated convent there are 
no tore habitations on ‘Olympus,’ 389- Shafp cold 
which he there experiences. The fummit is covered 
with fhow and ice; and if is- impofiible to reach it, 2B. 


and 390. Magnificent profpeé which is to be viewed 


‘from the top cf this mountain. ‘The Authoyr’s fellows 
traveller falis ill. He is cured by a monk, 392+ 393. 
12 >.  Oipeapas 
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Olpmps (Little). A charming mountain of the ifland of 
Cyprus, i. 79.80. 


asa i This legume caufes no. fhedding of tears in®-~ 
' Eeypt, as-it does in- Europe. Te is alfo very mild ia 
». the environs of Cnidus, 1. 197. 192. at 

Dageiee ~Thefe charming fhrubs form bowers’ round 
the habitations: of the Ifland of Cyprus. Delightful 
“pidure which the ‘Author. draws, of thefe odoriferoys 
bowers, 3 i. 60." bslesite. 


Orjfano. This cult was, s known. among the ancients un- 
der the name of Siaus Strymonicus, i li. 354. 


i Orion: Employed asa remedy by the Greeks of the 
- jflands of the Archipelago,, ii 145. 


¢ ; “ 


ey ; i ’ c 
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| PAINT. In the “Hflands of the ae eee it is com- 
“pofed of ‘the bulbs of ai iris. Ufe which 4s made of 
this compofition. The face of the women is not affeted 


by it, il. 125. 126. 


Paillouri. A cape which, with Cape Drshatias forms the 
Gulf of Caflandra, i id. 355. 


. eRrecatre This is the name,which the moderna Greeks 
\ give to allancient towns. A dreadful fright with which 
the inhabitants of one of thefe towns are feized on = i 

; approach of two.veflels, 4. 427. 


Paphos. F ormerly the abode of a deaity now oe the 
afpeat of wretchednefs, i. 88. 89. 


ans This celebrated iftend has had feveral names. 


+ Its ancient fplendour. “It gave birth to the moft 

illuftrious ftatuaries in the world, ii. 263. 264 and foll. 

or {mall town io replaced the ancient anny ‘of Paros. 
i | The 
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The coxt of this ifland prefents good anchorages’ 
the Ruffians made fome ftay here, 266. 267 and foll. 

Partridge. In the iflands of the Archipelago this bird 
with difficulty endures confinement... Bartavelle,.or red 
partridge, of a fingular {pecies, whofe bill grows long: 
and bends inward, i, 161.162, -‘Thefe birds are fo’ 
common in. the Ifland of Nanfio, that the inhabitants 
are obliged to deltroy a great part of their egos, 
279. 280. Partridges, efpecially red ones, are in great 
numbers in the Iflands of the Archipelago, 74. It 
is as difficult to get at them as at hares. The berries of 
the lentifk oceafion their flefh to contra& a bitter favour. 
The gray partridge is not known in the Eaft, 11. 276. 
27%. There is a particular {peciés of partridge in the 
Fait, which appeatsithere only for a few days, 7d. 


Patmos (Uland of ), Arid roékks and numerous capes.: It 


is celebrated from the exile of St. John. Error re-_ 


{pecting a convent of monks of this ifland, 11. 296. 297. 
Patriarch (The), is’ appointed by the Grand Signior. 
This eminent place isan obje& of fpeculation, i. 351. 
352. Humiliating manner in which he is:appointed, 
i6.. Tranflation of a firman for the nomination of @ 
Greek bifhop, 395. 356. 
Pauw. The authority of that traveller combated by the 
Author of this work, i.g. 10. 11. 14, 


Pedicus. Ariver of the Iland of Cyprus, which rolls 


down in its waters red jafper, i. 47. 
Pelagnifi. An iflet of the Archipelago, 11. 396. 


Perch. Etymology of the name of that fifh. The ancients 


confidered it as unwholefome food. | It is afferted that 
there are none in the Ocean, ii. 199. 200. 

Pheafants. During the winter thefe birds are fometimes 
feen in the moft northern iflands of the Archipelago: 
SAP of fhips he in a ftock of them, 11, 173. 174. 


Phyfice 
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Phyfe. The thermal waters of Argentiera are, among 
_the Greeks, reckoned to poffefs great virtues. The 
Author thinks that partial applications of thefe waters 
on the parts affeted, would be more efficacious than 
total immerfion, ii. 44. 45 and foll. Mot of the difor- 
ders by which our flocks are attacked, are unknown in 
the Levant. The fhepherds themfelves are the phy- 
ficians of their flocks, 69. 70. In the Greek iflands, 
all phyfic is founded only on. ridiculous praétices. 
The women are the phyficians the moft in fafhion, 141. 
142 and foll. They have hereditary recipes in certain 
families, 145 and foll. Manner in which the Turks 
drefs wounds, 146 and foll, Character of one of thefe 
quack-doéors, 26% 262. | 


Plague (The). Frequently ravages the Ifland of Rhodes. 
Peftiferous perfons penetrate, with as much liberty as 
a healthy man, into the different countries of the 
Ottoman empire. Singular prefervative indicated to 
the author by fome monks, 1. 155. 156, Courage is 
the beft prefervative, 218. The fmall-pox is the fore- 

- runner of that terrible fcourge, and almoft always pre-, 
cedes it, 219. For want of care, the Turks have 
fuffered the plague to find its way to Chio, 11. 320. . 
Almoft every year the plague defolates Smyrna. Stupid 

_ refignation of the Turks who might oppofe the ravages 
of that deftrutive diforder, 334, 335: A perfon may 
fecure himfelf from it by holding no communication 
with thofe who are infected by ‘it, 336.337. The con- 
ftitution is of great weight in this diforder. Detail on 
the fubje& of its commencement, its progrefs, and its 
end, 338. 339 and foll. 

_ Plovers (Golden). Are very common in the Ifland of Can- 

dia, i. 419. | 


Policandro. 


me INDEX + 
Polidaidee (Mand oFye The aWabicants oF this head 
| pickle in vinegar turtlés which they kill, ii. 183: 
‘his is the ancient Pholegandros: “its foil is extremely 
rugged. Scanty population. ‘The vine grows there 
in the midft of ftones. ‘It is the rendezvous otf birds of 
paflage, 257. 268. 
Poliva. (Ifland of).. The ‘Venetians deflroyed by fire the 


olive-trees with which it was covered. - It is feparated _ 


only by a little channel from the land of Argentiera. 


It might be cultivated, and the rearing of bees be there © 
attended to, ii. 72. 73. It might alfo furnifh commer- 
cial fpeculations, and a perfon would there lead a plea- | 


fant and quiet life, 26. 


Prafe.. Near this little haven, are feen grottoes dug i 1a y 


the rock. The environs furnifh a great quantity of wild 
artichokes, .cood to be eaten, 11. $2. 53. | 
Pregoulina, mother of a hofpodar of Moldavia. She affures 
the Author that women felt much lefs than men the ma- 
lignant influence ofa refidence in Milo, ii. 225. 226. 


Priefts (Greek). They go through their religious ceremony 


with precipitation and irreverence. Monotony of their 

finging, is 349. 350 and foll. They debafe their cha- 
» raéter by the moft greedy cupidity,-352 and foll. : 
Pyrgos, isthe moit agreeable place in the Ifland of San- 

torin. Defcription of this little town, i. 314. 315. 


QUAILS. Common at Alezandria, i, 33. 34 and fol. 


They never ftop in the Ifland of Rhodes, 165. The 
period of their paflage varies according to the winds 


which prevail. They follow a uniform route from 


which they feldom deviate. They are falted in the 
Greek iflands, 166. 172. 173. | 


RATS... 
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RATS. They multiply in the Ifland of Rhodes. Man- . 
ner in which veflels get rid of them, 1.141.142. — 
Red-breaft. It arrives in the Levant in the month of Oc- 

tober. The Greeks wage war on it, 11. 189.° 


Retimo.) A part of the population of that town has paffed 
to Canea. It was formerly a place famous for its oil, 
1. 426. . | Ba i 

Rhodes. An Iland of Afia. Its form, 1.135. City of that 
name, capital of the ifland formerly inhabited by the 

‘Knights of St. John of Jerufalem, 135. 136 and foll. 
Its different harbours are becoming obftruécted from day 
to day, 139 and foll.. Defcription of the famous co- 
Joffus, 143. 144 and foll. The fun never paffes a fingle 
day without fhewing itfelf there, 147. Mild tempera- . 
ture of the climate, id. and foll. Origin of the name_ 
‘of Rhodes, 149. Its inhabitants are navigators. Philo- 
fophical reflections on the beautiful edifices which em-. 

 bellifhied that ifland, 153. 154. The plague frequently 
defolates it. Prefervative againft that fcourge, 155. 
156. Turks and Greeks people this country, 156.157. 
Of what importance Rhodes may become. Defcription 
of its different harbours, 158. 159. ‘Territorial refour- 
ces. Beauty of the foil, 160. 161. Tafte of the Rho- 
dians for gardens. Fifh is very plentiful on the coatt 
of Rhodes, 166. [s 


RobSers. Character of the Albanian robbers, nN 380. 381. 


Rue. This plant grows in abundance on the uncultivated 
lands of the Jarge iflands. The Greeks make ufe of. 
it as an amulet, 11. 147.148. . ) 


MOL. Iie gf SAFFRON 


Ae INDEX. | 
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SAFFRON. It grows naturally on the mountains of the 
“Tfland of Argentiera. It is a {mall branch of commerce 
for that miferable country.” “An egg ferves as a weight 
fer felling the eine. Rower of the ene i. 54+ 55 
and foll.. . 


‘Salamis. A kingdom founded by Tener in the Ifland of 
Cyprus, i. 83.84." | 

nope This town is built on the fite of 7 “eink It is 

~~ one ‘of the largeft cities of Turkey. ‘Narrow and un- 

paved | ftreets, i ib, 3 57- 358. Fires are there rather fre- 

quent. ~ ‘This city is extremely ill defended by very bad ~ 
ramparts. It is the emporium of a confiderable trade. 
It is not a very wholefome place of refidence, 513. 


Salterns, formed in the Ifle of Cyprus in a great lake. 
ts hey, donotat this day yield what they yielded formerly. 
. Great trade which the Venetians formerly carried on in 
— falty i i. 48: 49 : 

Samos (Ifland.of ). «The ancients had given this name to 

. three different iflands. ‘The Samians are the mildeft and 

- moft witty of the Greeks. It is one of the iflands the 
moft favoured by Nature, i. 299. 300 and foll. It is 
feparated from the continent only by a channel half 
a league in length, 302 and foll. 

Samothrace. This celebrated ifland has loft all its advan- 
tages, il. 350. | 

Saatorin (Ifland of) has experienced dea car changes » 
through the effect of fubterraneous fires, i. 287. 288. 
New iflands which have rifen all round it. Detailed 
hiftory of this great revolution, 288. 289 and foll. The 


Greeks confider se as. works of hell. Whimfical 
. ceremonies 
4 | 
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ceremonies which the Greek bifhop of Santorif prac- - 
tifes there, 307. 308. New etymology of the;word 
Santorin, 311. This ifland had no Turks before the ar- 


rival of two Frenchmen, Ofvier and | Briaguittes. 310. 
317 and foll. et 


Sargus.' “This is’ one of the moft common fifhes in the fea 

, of the Archipelago. Its fleth i is hard and tough. The 
divers of the Ifle of Symi carry ‘on a continual war 
againft it, ii, 201. 202. 

Savary. This traveller embellifhes things at the expenfe 
of truth, i. 324. Captivating ftyle of this writer. “His 
lively imagination and the excellent qualities of his 

heart, 325. 326 and foll. 

Scaro (Cattle of). Frightful fituation of this caftle which 
appears fufpended above horrible precipices, lL. 31 58 


Scarpanto (Ifland of ).—See the article Santa Catherina. 


Scarus. This fith, famous in antiquity, lives in numer-~ 
ous focieties. It is afferted that thefe focieties have a 
chief. When a fcarus bites at the hook, all the others 

_ furround the captive, ii: 198. 199. | 

Scopelo. ‘This is the principal ifland of a group fituated 
near Greece. It produces one of the beft wines of the 
crs pelee hd li. 396. ; 


4 Serakino, a very {mall ifland of the Aiiipelle, affords 
- ~ an anchorage to navigators, li. 396. 


Serpents, have multiplied in the Ifland of Cyprus, as aon 
_ as mifchievous infects, i. 94. Serpents were formerly 
very common in the Ifland of Argentiera, i He oe) ane 
Greeks treat bites of ferpents. by great incifions on the 
wound, 148. ‘They alfo treat them with Seo pe of 
emollient plants, 251.252. | 


Serpent (Sea), a fith,—See the article Marana. 
rf 2 Sheep. 
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. Sheep. ‘At Argentiera, they always live in the open air, ‘ 


ii. 68, ' 
Sifour, From ‘this fleep village of Milo, is duifcovered the 
-moft beautiful horizon. Great ruims are perceived in the 
environs of the village. There, is met with a fpring 
of water almoft luke-warm, ii. 243. 244. 245 and foll. 


Ridiculous fuperftition of old women of this village in. 


regard to. a child bitten by a viper, 251. 252. 


. Sikino, produces a great many vines. The population 

there is very confiderable. A fhoal dreaded by feamen, 

i. 2h beet aye ek | | 

- Siphanto (Ifland of), It was formerly very flourifhing. 
The morals of its inhabitants difcredited in antiquity. 

-Mines of gold and filver. Beautiful marble. An agree- 
able and cheerfulifland. Mild and hofpitable character 
of the Greeks who inhabit. this > afland, iis, 259. 260 
and foll. 


Skala. A convent of Greek pee built on Mount Olym- 
pus. This convent is furrounded by forefts, ii. 383. 


Shangero.- A very {mall Ifland of the Archipelago, li. 397. 


Skatari, a fih of the Archipelago. Its exterior confor- : 


mation, ii. 256. 257 and foll.—See too Plate V. fig. 2. 


Shiato. A {mall ifland of the Archipelago, which is fepa- 
rated from Scopoli only BY, a channel two leagues in 
width, il. 397. 


Shiro, an ifland celebrated from the amours of Achilles 


and Deidamia. It is no. longer at this day any thing 


but the theatre of wretchednefs, ii. 397. 398. 


Smyrna. This is a city of the Levant extremely intereft- 


ing. The quarter of the Europeans there refembles a 


town of Europe.. The Turks there are very, mild., 
Great induftry of the Greeks. State of commerce Of * 
the French in this fa vee ‘of the Levant, 493. 494. 

: Beautiful, 


\ 
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Beautiful climate. Delightful pofition, Violent wh 
quakes, ib. and foll. 


_ Soda. The fandy foil of Cape Cromachiti in Cypras, is 


covered with this plant, i. 67. 


‘Soliman. This Sultan of the Turks immortalized. himfelf 


by his condué full of greatnefs of foul in regard to 
Villiers, de 1’Ile-Adam, grand-mafter of Rhodes, i. 136. 
L37 moe’. i: by a 
Sphachia: A mountain of the Ifand of Candia. The 
Greeks of this mountain fpeak their language more 
purely than their other countrymen. They are good 
warriors and very dexterous in fhooting with a bow. 
Turkih. travellers dread them exceedingly, ii, 427. — 
(428. | | 


‘Spider (Scorpion). There is a frightful, terrible one in the 


Iland of Cyprus. Curious difcuffion relative to this 
infect, i..94. 95. and foll. Defcription, 98. 99 and 
foll.—Sce too Plate III... | 

Sguills, or fea-onions which grow on the mountains and 
between the rocks of the Ifland of Argentiera. They 
-are very fit for the cure of tetters, i. 272, 273. 


Sparrows. They affemble in the Eaft as in our countries. 
None of thefe birds are feen in places where poverty 
reigns, They avoid the Ifland of Argentiera, becaufe 
it is wretched, ii. 185.186. , 

Sparus. A fifh extremely voracious. Error of Ariftotle 

_who thought that there exifted no male in this fpecies, 
ii. 202. 203 and foll. 


RN (Ifland of). Origin of that name.. The bor- 
» ders of this fertile ifland are as if rent, i. 248. 249. Its 
fertility occafions the misfortune of its inhabitants, 
250.251. The fea abounds with fith near this ifland, 


2524 and fol, 
Senco 
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Stancho, formerly the Ifland of Cos. Origin: of this name. 
Cos, the country of Hippocrates and Apelles. Temple 
of Efculapius, i. 212. 213. . Delightful fituation of — 
Stancho, a modern town, 216. The plague defolates 
it frequently, 217. . This generally happens in the 
month: of January. Pophladon of this town, 218. 219 
and foll. ‘The fouth part of the ifland is hilly, 223. 
‘ Wine. there is delicious, 76. Ancient tree, under the 
Shade of which is built a fountain, 226.227. Flag- 
fhip of the Turks carried off by a handful of chriftian 
flaves from this ifland, and taken to Malta, 231. 232 
and foll. Adventures of the bold man: who executed 
this enterprife, 235. 236 and foll. 


| Stomach (Cure of the diforders of the). — Sée the ancl 
Kamedron. ; 


Superffition. The inhabitants of tubo confult a vt 
as an oracle, i. 226. 227.’ Superftition of the inhabi- 
tants of Argentiera, ii. 19. 20. The modern Greeks be- 
lieve in preftiges and. enchantments, 76: 77 arid foll. 
Superfitious practices of the Greek girls, who’ have : re- 
courfe to St. John, 149. 120 and foll. 


Sugar-canes. “The Venetians had made very fine planta- 
tions of them in the HMland of Cyprus. The tyranny of 
the Turks has occafioned this ufeful kind of culture te 
be relinquifhed, although the foil of the ifland is fa- 
vourable to it,-1. 57. 58. 

Symiots, or inhabitants of Symi, are the tii divers in 
the world, Laborious life of thefe iflanders. They 

are robuft.and vigorous men. Their life is fimple and 
- independent, 1. 185. 186, 


Syra, a Small ifland of the Greek Archipelago, all whofe ee) 
nie betty pega the catholic ne ii. 399° 


ADC, 


nt Raia es Mae OR 


ys 


TALC, ‘is common inthe Ifland of Cy peal’ 1.48. 


i arantula, This. {pecies of {pider i is reckoned to be very 
‘venomous in the Tfland of Candia. Defcription of that 

| infedt, i % 416. 417. : ! ) 

Tafe. This ifland was fetans. on account of i its gold 
mines. Marble is found there.as much efteemed as that 
of Paros. Itwasvery fertile. It produces fine timber 
for thip-building, ii. 351 352. and foll. 

Tenedos. The lofs of this ifland might rales that of 
_Conftantinople. ‘The Porte neverthelefs guards this im- 

) portant poft with the greateft negligence, 1 ll. 349. 


Thera. , Ruins which atteft the ancient magnificerce of 


- that city. Singular cuflom praétifed formerly, i. 313. 
er 


 Theffalonica.—See the article Salonica. 


‘Thrufoes. Thefe birds are very common in the iflands of 


the Archipelago, and during the winter, they come into 
the ‘houfes in.order to fhelter themifelves from the cold, 
ii. 178. 179. 

Tino (Ifland of ), has no good harbour. The plains are 
very rich.’. Thefe iflanders’ are the moft happy of all 
the Greeks. Silk is one of the moft abundant produc- 
tions of the ifland, il. 309. 310 and foll. 


phi ortoife (Land). In the Levant, it is intrutted with the 


care of ‘ridding the houfes of the enormous quantity of 
- fleas with which they are infefted, ii. 196. 197- 


Trade. F lourithing ftate of the French trade to the Levant 
before the year 1789, i. 16.17. The French govern- 
ment ought to ufe its efforts in order to revive it in the 
ee iF | | Eaft. 
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Eaft. Immenfe profits which may thence refult. Plan 
of an eftablifhment of ‘commercial relations in the 
iflands of the Archipelago, ii. 270. 271 and foll.- Caufes 
of the decline. of the Levant-trade before our revolu- 
tion, 275. 276. .Miferable parfimony introduced into 
the manufacture of woollen cloths deftined for the Le- 
vant-trade, 284. 285 and foll. There are two forts of . 
merchandife for importatior, 289. 290. Lift, of the 
’ different articles of merchandife which enter into the 
trade of the Archipelago, 291. 292 and foll. 


\ 


Traders (F rench Je Their emporium in the Acchinelaan 18 
the Ifland of ies il, 275. 276. See too the article 
Naxia. | 


Trinity (Convent of the). PiGturefque fituation of that 
place,i. 334. 335. It is frequently laid under contribu- 
tion by the Turks, 336. 337 and foll. ‘The monks 
neither can embellifh nor repair their dwelling, 340. a 
34 : Ce 

Turks. Their empire, in the Author’s opinion, cannot 
be of long duration. The authority of the. Sultan is 
called in queftion, 1. 13.14. 15.. They are egregioufly 
defpifed in Egypt by the Mamaliks, 24. Being bad 
failors, they work their fhips with difficulty. Ignorance 
_of their pilots, 113. 114. The French have inftru&ted 
this nation in the maritime art. What hasthence rez 
fulted, 116. 117. The Turks broke out inte the moft 
ferious excefles againft the French, and thofe excefles 

always remained unpunifhed, Various traits of cruelty ; 
of thefe Muffulmans, 129. 130 and foll. How frightful 

their defpotifm is, efpecially in the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago, 236. 237. | | ; 

Turtles. 'Thefe birds are common in the [land of Rhodes. 
Soft emotions which they caufe to feeling minds, i. 162. 
163 and foll. They do not fufter themfelves to be ap- 

: proached 


re 
) 


=> i 


proached w Reheat difficulty. The Greeks neverthelef 
a al them in great numbers, ii. 182. 18 3. 
ud iyi 


“ 


inecnin-¢se.). The Greeks make a great confump- 


tion of this fith. It is not caught in abundance except 
‘in calm weather. ews, urchins thus called becaufe 
they are confidered as dangerous, ii, 2t2. 213 and foll. 
pratt He 

VAIVODE. Thus, in certain iflands of the Archipelago; 
is called the chief who commands the Greeks, ii. 26. 27. 
Verdac and Verdaris names of a little river and of 2 
fmall town of Theffaly, ii. 362. 

Volcano. There exifts a moft terrible one in the fea of the 
Archipelago. Navigators hear the waters boil up under 
their fhips; i. 288. 289. Infectious odour which iffues 
frdm unknown mouths of this volcano. The fea is feen , 
to throw up fmoke, and water to appear as oil thrown 
on the fire, 293. 294 and foll. This volcano is at pre- 
fent quiet. A loud and hollow roaring only is heard, 

_ 906. 307. A confiderable quantity of pumice-ftones - 
which float on the fea of the Archipelago, 308. 309. 
‘Traces of a volcano are remarked in the fea of Ar- 
gentiera. “There, is feen the crater of a yolcano which 

‘has for a long time. exhaled infectious vapours, ii. 43. 
44. 47.48. The mountains or hills which have moré 
immediately experienced the aétion of volcanoes, are 
at prefent: covered with earth, 51. 52 and foll, 


Volo, 4 ptomontory known in antiquity by the name of 


Eantium, ii. 395- 


Vroumeri, a charming village near Mount Olympus, ii 372. 
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WATERS (MINERAL) of Argentiera, ii. 43. 44. 


Weasel. .The Greeks, as well as the. T urks, have a 165 


{pect for this pretty animal, li. 164. 165. > 


Weever, a fith. Manner of taking it in the Archipelago, 


i..252. Its different colours, 253. 


Wine. The Ifland of Cyprus produces excellent wines. 


\ 


The vine-plants are crooked andereeping. 'Thefe wines 
need to be old to acquire a good quality. Wine is 
buried in order to be preferved, i. 69. 70. The wines 
of Candia ought to be drunk with caution, 400. 
The wines of Argentiera are not’ as good as thofe of 
the furrounding iflands, ii. 31- .In the culture of the 
vine, the Sciots fill follow the manner abi by. 
Cato, 317. 3138, 


_ Women (Greek), ‘The women of Cyprus were watts are fill 


celebrated for their beauty, They are very fond of 
flowers, i. 78.79. They wear long and ample drawers. 


" ‘They are clothed more modeftly than women are among 


us, 285.286, Grand and noble features are their in- 
heritance, 410. The Greek women do not enjoy a 
good reputation in the Iland of Argentiera. Formerly 


He hg poffible that they were corrupted on account of 


the number of privateers which touched at this ifland, 
and which there occafioned great difburfements, ii. 57- 


"8 and foll. ‘Thefe imputations are calumnious when 
~ they are applied to the prefent time; they, have, on the 


contrary, a modefty in their behaviour, 61. They pof- 


fefs advantages of fhape and figure;. but they fpoil % 
them. by the whimficality of their drefs, 62. 63. and . 


foll. —See Plate VI. Their habitual occupation is tg 
pApin 


~ 


4 
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fpin cotton. | They are feen He with the fpindle in 
their hand, 66, They wear paint; their manner of 
compofing it, 125. 126’and foll. _ Through fuperftition, . 
they encircle their wrifts with filk threads of different 
colours, which they throw into the fire on Eafter- day, 
128.129. Theyare the phyficians the moft in fafhion, _ 
141.142. The women of Milo in particular have a 
grote{que drefs, They have been unjuitly defcribed un- 
igh the fame traits as the women of Argentiera, 227, 
228. The women of Chio, although free in appearance, 
are i SE Nie 314. “Their. fuperftitious ideas on 
the fubjeé&t of filk-worms. Their drefs is devoid of 
grace. Shape of their thoes, 316. 317.—See too Plate 
VI, and the words Delivery and Greece. 


Women ( Turkife). They dye their nails,i. 40. 41. 


Worm (Silk). Diflertation on this valuable infeQ. The 
ancients were not acquainted with it, 1. 224. 225. 


THE END, 


G. WoopFraLt, PRINTER, 
ParernosTER-Row, LONDON. 
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